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Among the traditional political conceptions which in recent 
years have become the object of almost irreverent attack, is 
that which ascribes the quality of absolutism to that often elu- 
sive, but ever present, double-faced creation of the jurists 
which bears the name of sovereignty. Text-writers, some- 
times in unqualified terms, still persist in claiming for it the 
unrestricted supremacy which was attributed to it in an age 
when its wielders everywhere were absolute monarchs; but an 
increasing number, less influenced by legal theories than by 
realities, see in it only the ‘‘ghost of personal monarchy,” as 
Hobbes characterized it, “‘sitting crowned on the grave thereof.” 

On the one side the attack is directed by a new school of 
political writers, who deny its very existence or maintain that 
it is not an essential constituent attribute of the state. Ac- 
cording to them, the notion is useless if not fallacious; the theory 
is discredited by the facts of modern state life and the term 
should be abandoned and expunged from the literature of po- 
litical science.? 

1 Presidential address delivered before the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation at Washington, D. C., December 29, 1924. 

* Their views are analyzed and evaluated by F. W. Coker in a recent work 
entitled, Political Theories of Recent Times (1924) by Merriam, Barnes, and 


others, Chap. III. 
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On the other side, it is attacked by writers on international 
law who, while affirming that sovereignty is a necessary attribute 
of the state, and that viewed as the manifestation of a purely 
internal power it is legally unlimited, maintain that in its ex- 
ternal manifestations, that is, when the exercise of the power 
which flows from it affects the rights or interests of other states 
or their nationals, the traditional theory as commonly formulated 
by jurists and expounded by text-writers is an ‘‘archaic,” 
‘‘unworkable,” ‘‘misleading,’’ and even ‘‘dangerous”’ political 
dogma—a “‘baneful fiction” which no longer corresponds with the 
facts of international life or practice and is, indeed, incompatible 
with the existence of a society of states governed by a recognized 
and generally observed system of international law. The term 
‘sovereignty,’ entirely correct in its purely internal connotation 
as descriptive of the relation between a superior and an inferior— 
between the state and its subjects—is inapplicable to the re- 
lations between equal and independent states and should, they 
maintain, either be eliminated from the literature of inter- 
national law, or the traditional theory should be revised and 
reformulated so that it will conform to actual international 
practice.* 


’ Among those who entertain this view or appear to sympathize with it may 
be mentioned: Borchard, ‘‘Political Theory and International Law’’ in Mer- 
riam, Barnes and others, Political Theories of Recent Times, (1924) Chap. IV.; 
Brown, International Realities (1917) p. 66; also 9 Amer. Jour. of Internat. Law, 
p. 324 and 11 ibid., p. 159; Butler, ‘“‘Sovereignty and the League of Nations,”’ 
British Year Book of International Law, 1920-21, p. 38; Brierly, Shortcomings 
of International Law,” ibid., 1924, pp. 12-14; Dupuis, Le Droit des Gens et les 
Rapports des Grandes Puissances, etc., (1920), pp. 7, 482; Hill, The Rebuilding of 
Europe (1917) Chap. I; also Proceedings Amer. Society of Int. Law, 1916, p. 15; 
Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State, (trans. by Sabine and Shepard) p. 248; 
Pillet, Les Droits Fondamentauz des Eiats, etc. 5 Revue Générale de Droit Inter- 
national Public, (1898) p. 73; Ralston, Democracy’s International Law, (1922), 
pp. 20 ff; Reinsch, ‘Administrative Law and National Sovereignty,’’ 3 Amer. 
Jour. of International Law, (1909) p. 10; Scelle, Le Pacte des Nations, (1919), 
p. 94; Schiicking, L’Organisation Internationale, 15 Revue Générale de Droit 
International Public, (1908), p. 22; Snow, ‘International Law and Political 
Science,’ 7 Amer. Jour. of International Law, (1913), p. 326; and Sir John Fischer 
Williams, ‘International Law and International Financial Obligations Arising 
from Contract,’’ Bibliotheca Visseriana, (1924), vol. II., p. 24. 
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With the views of the first group of combatants I am not 
here concerned; those of the second group I fully share and I 
purpose to examine them briefly in the light of the actual con- 
ditions of international life and of international practice. The 
time at my disposal does not permit a discussion of the nature 
of the limitations to which the freedom of the State is subject 
in its relations with other States. It is believed that some of 
them may, in the present state of the development of inter- 
national law, be properly regarded as legal restrictions; others 
are physical, moral, or social; others still, are political, resulting 
from the practical necessities of international comity or interest. 
Their technical character is of no great consequence; the im- 
portant fact is that they are recognized as actual limitations 
and in practice are generally observed. 

Briefly stated, the theory of sovereignty to which exception 
is taken attributes to the state absolute and unlimited legal 
power as over against other states and their nationals, subject 
to no control except that which is self-imposed—the right to 
determine its own manner of life, to determine and regulate its 
own domestic policies, to be the judge of its own international 
obligations, to set its own standards of national conduct, to 
choose freely its own form of government and to alter it at 
will—all this without accountability to anyone.‘ 

As is well known, the notion of sovereignty originated in the 
fourteenth century to meet an intolerable situation which then 
existed. National states were in the process of emerging from 
the chaos of the Middle Ages and their monarchs found them- 
selves engaged in a struggle with both external and internal 
adversaries: notably the Empire, the Papacy, and the feudal 
nobility, who sought to impose upon them their own wills and 
to prevent the realization of a rapidly developing aspiration 
of nationality. The kings of France, in particular, refused to 
recognize any superiors, from within or without, and the French 


‘The theory is well stated by Dupuis, op. cit., p. 484; by Hill, Rebuilding of 
Europe, Chap. I. and World Organization and the Modern State, Chap. I. and by 
Lansing, ‘‘Notes on World Sovereignty,’ 1 Amer. Jour. of International Law, 
pp. 107, 303. 
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jurists came to their assistance ‘vith a legal theory which served 
both as a weapon of defense and a justification for the claim of 
royal supremacy.’ In the sixteenth century the conception 
underwent a transformation; not implying originally the notion 
of total independence, it was now clothed in the formula of 
absolutism and was conceived of as the attribute of a power 
which is not. limited by any other will than its own, internal 
or external. Bodin has been reproached with having been the 
first jurist to formulate the theory in these terms, but an exami- 
nation of his discussion of sovereignty will show that what he 
had in mind was nothing more than the supremacy of the monarch 
over his own subjects in his own territory and his freedom from 
the control of other real or pretended sovereigns, such as the 
Emperor and the Pope, who were endeavoring to reduce him 
to a condition of dependence upon them. He says expressly 
that the sovereignty of the state is comprized in this one thing, 
namely, to give laws to all and each of the citizens and to receive 
none from them;* that is, it was an internal power—the power 
merely of a superior over an inferior. He admitted that the 
sovereign was limited by the law of God, the law of nature, and 
the law of nations. Sovereignty thus limited is far from being 
absolute and the reproach to which Bodin has been subjected 
hardly seems deserved. 

It remained for later jurists “‘taking refuge in abstractions 
and fictions,’’? to apply the term which etymologically and 


’ Compare the explanations of Sabine and Shepard, introduction to their 
translation of Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State, (1922), pp. XVIII.-XXX.; 
of Gierke, Political Theory of the Middle Ages, pp. 87 ff. and of Carré de Mal- 
berg, Théorie Général de l’Etat, vol. I., (1920), pp. 73 ff. M. Carré de Malberg 
states that both the idea and the word were of French origin. The theory, he 
says, was born of the struggle during the Middle Ages on the part of the Em- 
pire, the Papacy, and the feudal seigneurs. Compare also Meyer, Lehrbuch des 
Deutschen Staatsrechis, 6th ed. p. 5; Rehm, Allgemeine Staatslehre, p. 40; and 
Duguit, L’Etat, vol. I, pp. 337 ff. 

® De la République, I, 8. Compare Hill, World Organization and the Modern 
State, p. 21. 

™Le Fur, L’Etat, La Sowverainété et le Droit, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerrecht und 
Bundesstaatsrecht, Bd. I (1907), p. 16. Compare also the views of Borchard, 
op. cit. p. 125 and Kelsen, Das Problem der Souverdnitdt und die Theorie des 
Vélkerrechis (1920), p. 102. 
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historically is descriptive of the relation between a superior 
and an inferior—between the state and its subjects—to the 
relations subsisting between separate states. External sover- 
eignty, as one manifestation of it came to be called, was assimi- 
lated to internal sovereignty, so that the state was regarded as 
possessing the same legal right to exercise its will a /extérieur 
as the French say, that it has over subjects in its own territory. 
Thus it came to pass that by the end of the eighteenth century 
Europe found herself under the ‘‘incubus of a malign and sinis- 
ter heritage’’* of a juristic theory which attributed to the 
state an absolute and unlimited legal power, not only over all 
persons and things within its own territory, but also complete 
freedom of action in its relations with other states or their 
nationals, subject to no restraint except that imposed by its own 
will. This theory of auto-limitation found many partisans among 
the jurists of the nineteenth century, especially among the 
Germans® and it has frequently been adopted by judicial tri- 
bunals.’° It is, however, only a legal theory, flattering indeed 
to national pride, but it is not the principle which is acted upon 
in practice. In the present state of the development of inter- 
national law and international relations it cannot be admitted 
that states are bound only by their own wills, when their conduct 
affects other states or their nationals." The theory is incon- 

*It is so characterized by David Jayne Hill in his Rebuilding of Europe, 
p. 14. 

* Notably Jellinek, Lehre von der Staatenverbindungen pp. 34-36; Recht des 
Modernen Staates, pp. 465-7; and Gesetz und Verordnung, pp. 196 ff.; von Liszt, 
Volkerrechtlichen Staatenverbandes; Treitschke, Politics (Eng. Trans. by Dug- 
dale and de Bille), pp. 28 ff. and 97; and Ullmann, Vélkerrecht (1908) p. 6. Com- 
pare also de Louter, Droit International Public Positif, p. 172, who lays down 
the broad proposition that considered 4 l’intérieur sovereignty is subject to no 
other will than its own and that 4 l’eztérieur “‘it signifies absolute independence 
of all those with whom the sovereign State maintains relations on a complete 
footing of equality.” 

10 Compare the following from the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of the Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon (1812) 7 Cranch 116: ‘‘The juris- 
diction of the nation within its own territory is necessarily exclusive and abso- 
lute. It is susceptible of no limitation not imposed by itself.’ 

1 The theory of absolute sovereignty qualified by the doctrine of self-limita- 
tion is attacked especially by Nelson, Die Rechtwissenschaft Ohne Recht (1917), 
p. 59; by Kelsen, op. cit., p. 189; by Borchard, op. cit. p. 182; and by Krabbe, 
op. cit., pp. 233 ff. 
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sistent with the existence of a system of international law 
which is itself based on the principle of reciprocal rights and 
responsibilities and involves the very negation of the right of 
a state to do what it pleases subject to no restraint except that 
which it has voluntarily imposed upon its own freedom of action. 

A society of states in which each member is bound only by 
its own will would, as Dupuis justly remarks, be an ‘‘anarchy 
of sovereignties.’** They would, in the language of Hobbes, 
be in ‘‘the state and posture of gladiators with their weapons 
pointing and their eyes fixed on one another.” No state could 
claim any rights which others would be bound to respect; there 
could be no justice or injustice as between them, and each would 
be free to determine fully and finally the limits of its own freedom 
of action and the measure of its own international responsibility, 
if any were admitted. 

Properly interpreted, sovereignty is a term of constitutional 
law and political science and not of international law, and it 
implies nothing more than the legal right of the state to determine 
its own internal life, regulate its own purely domestic affairs 
and make law for its own subjects within its own territory. 
Its power ends at the frontier and even within the national 
territory it is limited by the rights which international law 
recognizes as belonging to the subjects of other states domiciled 
or engaged in business therein. When the manifestation of the 
will of the state takes effect a l’extérieur it is limited by the 
rights of other states and of their nationals, to say nothing of 
the rights of the society of states as a whole. The limitation 
is enforced through the principle of international responsibility 
which is one of the foundations of international law, and 
which all civilized states act upon in practice in their relations 
with one another." 

2 Op. cit. p. 7. Some writers have pointed out that the theory of absolute 
sovereignty is clearly inconsistent with the principle of international justice 
the promotion of which is one of the objects of international law. In this con- 
nection Willoughby suggests that the exercise by a state of a legal right which 
is inconsistent with justice might very well be regarded as itself an illegal act. 
Procs. Amer. Soc. of Int. Law, 1922, p. 21. 


13 To this effect see Bluntschli, Theory of the State (Oxford trans.) p. 495, 
who remarks that the State “‘is not all-powerful, for it is limited externally by 
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Vattel, in his day, recognized the limitations when he said a 
nation is master of its own actions so long as they do not affect 
the proper and just rights of others.* Hall,4* one of the most 
respected of modern writers on international law, thus states 
the limitation: ‘‘A state has a right to live its life in its own 
way, so long as it keeps itself rigidly to itself and refrains from 
interfering with the equal rights of other states to live their 
life in the manner which commends itself to them.” 

If we examine in the light of practice the so-called fundamental 
inherent rights of sovereign states, as they are customarily 
enumerated in the textbooks, we shall find that they are far 
from being absolute and unlimited. Take the usually asserted 
right of the state to establish (and alter at will) such form of 
government as it chooses. Such a right is emphatically denied 
by authorities of high repute’* and in practice it has never been 
admitted. It was denied by the Powers in 1814 when Napoleon 
invoked it as a right under the law of nations,!? and on several 


the rights of other States and internally by its own nature’’; Dupuis, op. cit., 
pp. 7, 494; Fauchille, Traité de Droit Int. Pub. (1922) t. I, p. 4382; Fiore, Droit 
Int. Cod. (trans. by Borchard), pp. 42, 170; Funck-Brentano et Sorel, Précis 
du Droit des Gens, p. 7; Hill, World Organization and the Modern State, pp. 39, 
140; Lawrence, Principles of International Law, p. 116; Lorimer, Institutes of 
the Law of Nations, vol I, pp. 47, 139 (who remarks that no jural entity can be 
absolutely independent of any other and that the doctrine of absolute inde- 
pendence when applied to States amounts to a total repudiation of international 
responsibility); Merignac, Traité de Droit Int. Pub. t. I, p. 525; Oppenheim, 
International Law (8rd ed.), vol. I. p. 194; and Pillet, 1 Rev. Gén. de Droit Int. 
Pub. 5 and 5 ibid, p. 73. 

144 Le Droit des Gens, Introd., sec. 20. 

8 International Law (8rd ed.) p. 46. Compare also De Visscher (La respons- 
abilité des Etats, Bibliotheca Visseriana, t. 2, p. 90) who remarks that “the re- 
sponsibility of States is, in the international order, the necessary corollary of 
their equality. If the mutual recognition of their sovereignty implies for each 
of them the liberty of action which is necessary in the pursuit of their own ends, 
it places upon each in return the restrictions imposed by the coexistence of 
other States whose rights are equal to theirs.’” Compare also the Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law at Washington in 1916 to the effect that every nation has a right to 
exist and develop itself and to be free of control by other States, so long as it 
does not interfere with or violate the rights of other states. 

1° For example by Pillet, 5 Revue Générale 86; and Hill, World Organization, 
p. 140. 

17 Dupuis, op. cit. p. 488. 
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occasions since then changes in existing forms of government 
were opposed and sometimes prevented by the action of other 
states whose safety and the general peace were believed to be 
menaced by the proposed changes. The establishment of a 
government which is ‘‘notoriously opposed to the existing order 
of affairs” is admitted to be a matter of concern to international 
society,!® and when recognition is sought for newly-established 
governments practice shows that other states are not indifferent 
to the character of those which they are asked to recognize.’ 
There were indeed official pronouncements during the World 
War from which it might be deduced that the maintainance 
of autocratic governments will no longer be tolerated in the 
present democratic order of the world.”® All statesmen and 
text-writers are agreed that a state is bound to maintain a form 
of government which is capable of fulfilling its international 
obligations and it has often been asserted in international con- 
troversies that every state is bound to maintain judicial tribunals 
so constituted that they may be expected to render impartial 
and substantial justice to aliens.”! 

It is frequently asserted that every state has a right to extend 
or contract at will its territorial domain by purchase or cession, 
but this right, like others, is not admitted in practice. If the 
safety of other states or the general peace are threatened by 
territorial changes objection will be interposed and instances 
are by no means lacking in which they have been prevented by 
the opposition of other states or by the Powers collectively.” 


18 Hyde, International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United 
States, vol. I, p. 86. 

1° Thus the refusal of the United States government to recognize the Soviet 
government of Russia has apparently been influenced to some extent by the 
character of that government us well as by its policies. Compare Harriman, 
“The Recognition of Soviet Russia,’’ Proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law, 1924, p. 92. 

2° For example, President Wilson’s War Message to Congress, April 2, 1917. 
See in this connection the comment of Wright, 17, Amer. Jour. of Int. Law (1923) 
p. 240. 

%1 Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. II. p. 5; Borchard, Diplomatic 
Protection of Citizens Abroad, p. 213, and Wright, Control of American Foreign 
Relations, p. 14. 

#2 Some instances are referred to by Brierly in the British Year Book of Inter- 
national Law for 1924, p. 13. He adds that ‘‘the supposed absolute right of a 
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There has been much discussion lately of the right of every 
state to regulate its own domestic affairs. Such a right will 
not be contested. But what are ‘“‘domestic affairs?” In case 
there is a controversy between two states, one claiming that its 
legislation or conduct are domestic matters and therefore within 
its exclusive jurisdiction, the other claiming that they are matters 
of international concern, who is the judge as to whether they 
belong to the one or the other domain? In some recent political 
utterances language has been employed which amounted to an 
assertion that each state not only has a right to regulate its 
own domestic affairs but also the right to determine for itself 
what are such affairs. This claim cannot be admitted and it is 
not in accord with international practice. Thus, when Italy 
by an act of parliament in 1912 created a state monopoly of 
the life insurance business and expropriated the business of 
foreign private companies without indemnifying them for their 
losses, the act was the object of protest on the part of certain 
foreign governments which vigorously denied that a state has 
a right under international law to deprive in this way aliens of 
their property rights and invoke as a defense its alleged sover- 
eignty in respect to matters which it chooses to regard as purely 
domestic. And when Uruguay in the same year passed a similar 
law the protests of Great Britain and France were such as to 
cause the Uruguayan legislature to rescind its action and abolish 
the monopoly.?* 


State to alienate its own territory is a fiction which is suggested to us, not by 
anything in the practice of States, but by our preconceived notions of what. 
sovereignty ought to imply.’’ Westlake (Collected Papers on International Law, 
p. 131) remarks that a State may alienate its sovereignty subject to the rules 
of the Society of States, one of which makes every alteration of the map of 
Europe a matter of common interest to that quarter of the globe, as a landed 
proprietor may alienate his property subject to the laws of his country.” 

23 As to these incidents see Audinet, Le Monopole des Assurances sur la vie, 
20 Revue Générale de Droit Int. Pub. (1913), p. 5; Jéze, 29 Revue de Droit Pub. 
433 ff. and 30 ibid. pp. 58 ff.; and Scelle 30 ibid. 637 ff. and 653 ff. In the case 
of a sulphur monopoly established by Sicily in 1838, an indemnity was awarded 
upon arbitration, to a foreign national whose rights had been prejudiced by the 
monopoly (Borchard op. cit. p. 182). In the case of Henry Savage an indemnity 
was likewise obtained on behalf of an American citizen on account of a loss which 
he had sustained in consequence of the establishment by Salvador of a state 


monopoly of the manufacture and sale of gunpowder (Moore, International 
Arbiirations p. 1855). 
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In September of last year the government of the United 
States addressed a protest to the government of Roumania 
against a recently enacted mining law which was deemed to be 
confiscatory of the rights of an American oil company. The 
reply of the Roumanian government that the legislation com- 
plained of was enacted in the exercise of its right of sovereignty 
and dealt with matters of purely domestic concern was, of course, 
not admitted, as a legitimate defense to the American claim. 
Such protests are common in the relations of modern states. 

Manifestly if each state were admitted to be the sole and 
final judge as to what matters fall within its exclusive juris- 
diction it might in many cases avoid all responsibility for injuries 
to other states or their nationals by alleging that its acts fell 
within its reserved domain of domestic jurisdiction. The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and the recent Geneva Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes* both 
recognize the exclusive jurisdiction of states over so called do- 
mestic affairs, by relieving them of the obligation to arbitrate 
disputes arising out of such matters; but it should be observed 
that both conventions expressly limit the exemption to disputes 
arising out of matters which ‘‘by international law”’ are solely 
within the jurisdiction of the party so claiming. No party can 
therefore avoid the obligation to arbitrate by showing that the 
matter giving rise to the dispute is such merely by reason of its 
own constitution or laws or because it is so regarded by its own 
authorities.** This was the issue before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the French Nationality Cases when the 
French government contended that the determination of matters 
of nationality belonged to the exclusive jurisdiction of the state. 
The British government denied that this was true when it 
involved the imposition of nationality upon the subjects of other 
states against their will?? and its view was sustained by the 

*4 Article 15, sec. 8. 

*5 Article 5. 

26 Compare the observations of M. Castberg in the Swiss Revue de Droit In- 
ternational, 1922, p. 198. 

*7See especially the argument of Sir Douglas Hogg, Acts and Documents 


Relating to the Judgments and Advisory Opinions of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, Series 6, pp. 26 ff. 
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decision of the court.*8 The court also took occasion to observe 
that whether a matter is or is not solely within the jurisdiction 
of a state is essentially a relative question and depends upon the 
state of development of international relations. It results there- 
fore that what may properly be regarded as a domestic matter 
today, may be a matter of international concern tomorrow. ° 

As Secretary Hughes pointed out in his address before the 
Canadian bar association in 1923 the ‘“‘most troublesome sources 
of irritation are to be found in the subjects which States properly 
decline to regard as international in the legal sense.’’ And advert- 
ing to the general practice of excluding from arbitration dis- 
putes arising out of domestic policies, he said: ‘‘but in these 
days of intimate relations, of economic stress and of intense 
desire to protect national interests and advance national oppor- 
tunity, the treatment of questions which, from a legal standpoint, 
are domestic, often seriously affects international relations. The 
principle, each nation for itself to the full extent of its powers, 
is the principle of war, not of peace.” 

The assertion frequently made that the jurisdiction of a state 
over all persons and thing? within its territory is ‘‘ absolute and 
exclusive’’?® is, as a statement of legal theory, indisputable, 
but it would be pure self-deception to allow ourselves to believe 
that it enunciates the rule which states actually apply in their 
intercourse with one another.*® That jurisdiction is limited 
legally by the principle of international responsibility and it is 
limited in fact by considerations of mutual benefit and advantage 
which in practice make necessary ‘‘a relaxation of that absolute 
and complete jurisdiction which sovereignty is said to confer.” 


*8 Collection of Advisory Opinions, Series B, p. 24. 

29 It was so stated by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Schooner Ez- 
change v. McFaddon, quoted above. To the same effect see Lawrence, Princi- 
ples of International Law, 7th ed. p. 199. 

Brierly, ‘Shortcomings of International Law,” British Year 
Book of Int. Law, 1924, p. 13 and Krabbe (op. cit.) p. 240, who justly remarks 
that ‘‘whenever any interest has been recognized as having legal value by an 
international legal community, the competence of the State as a legal com- 
munity undergoes a limitation with reference to the valuation of such interests.” 


%1So admitted by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Schooner Ez- 
change. 
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mestic affairs, by relieving them of the obligation to arbitrate 
disputes arising out of such matters; but it should be observed 
that both conventions expressly limit the exemption to disputes 
arising out of matters which “by international law” are solely 
within the jurisdiction of the party so claiming. No party can 
therefore avoid the obligation to arbitrate by showing that the 
matter giving rise to the dispute is such merely by reason of its 
own constitution or laws or because it is so regarded by its own 
authorities.2* This was the issue before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the French Nationality Cases when the 
French government contended that the determination of matters 
of nationality belonged to the exclusive jurisdiction of the state. 
The British government denied that this was true when it 
involved the imposition of nationality upon the subjects of other 
states against their will?? and its view was sustained by the 

*4 Article 15, sec. 8. 

Article 5. 

26 Compare the observations of M. Castberg in the Swiss Revue de Droit In- 
ternational, 1922, p. 198. 

*7 See especially the argument of Sir Douglas Hogg, Acts and Documents 


Relating to the Judgments and Advisory Opinions of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, Series 6, pp. 26 ff. 
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decision of the court.2* The court also took occasion to observe 
that whether a matter is or is not solely within the jurisdiction 
of a state is essentially a relative question and depends upon the 
state of development of international relations. It results there- 
fore that what may properly be regarded as a domestic matter 
today, may be a matter of international concern tomorrow. - 

As Secretary Hughes pointed out in his address before the 
Canadian bar association in 1923 the “‘most troublesome sources 
of irritation are to be found in the subjects which States properly 
decline to regard as international in the legal sense.’”’? And advert- 
ing to the general practice of excluding from arbitration dis- 
putes arising out of domestic policies, he said: ‘‘but in these 
days of intimate relations, of economic stress and of intense 
desire to protect national interests and advance national oppor- 
tunity, the treatment of questions which, from a legal standpoint, 
are domestic, often seriously affects international relations. The 
principle, each nation for itself to the full extent of its powers, 
is the principle of war, not of peace.” 

The assertion frequently made that the jurisdiction of a state 
over all persons and things within its territory is “‘ absolute and 
exclusive’’?® is, as a statement of legal theory, indisputable, 
but it would be pure self-deception to allow ourselves to believe 
that it enunciates the rule which states actually apply in their 
intercourse with one another.*® That jurisdiction is limited 
legally by the principle of international responsibility and it is 
limited in fact by considerations of mutual benefit and advantage 
which in practice make necessary ‘‘a relaxation of that absolute 
and complete jurisdiction which sovereignty is said to confer.’ 


28 Collection of Advisory Opinions, Series B, p. 24. 

29 It was so stated by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Schooner Ex- 
change v. McFaddon, quoted above. To the same effect see Lawrence, Princi- 
ples of International Law, 7th ed. p. 199. 

°Compare Brierly, ‘Shortcomings of International Law,’’ British Year 
Book of Int. Law, 1924, p. 13 and Krabbe (op. cit.) p. 240, who justly remarks 
that ‘‘whenever any interest has been recognized as having legal value by an 
international legal community, the competence of the State as a legal com- 
munity undergoes a limitation with reference to the valuation of such interests.” 


31 So admitted by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Schooner Ex- 
change. 
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The obligation of the state to protect foreigners within its terri- 
tory and to make reparation for injuries which they suffer in 
consequence of the fault of the state is asserted by all writers 
on international law; it has been affirmed by international 
arbitration tribunals in hundreds of cases,** and the principle is 
uniformly acted on in practice by governments. From this 
obligation results the universally recognized reciprocal right of 
states to protect their nationals abroad, to demand redress for 
wrengs imputable to the authorities of a foreign state in which 
they are domiciled and to intervene in their behalf. This 
admitted right of diplomatic protection necessarily limits the 
sovereignty of the state in which aliens are domiciled or engaged 
in business and the increasing influx and settlement in large 
numbers of aliens in certain states has had the effect of accentu- 
ating correspondingly the extent of the restriction. 

When we turn from the limitations on the internal sovereignty 
of the state, that is, its sovereignty over persons and things 
within its territory, to the consideration of its freedom of action 
vis d vis other states we find that this freedom is limited by the 
body of customary international law—one of the chief objects 
of which is the imposition of restraint upon the external conduct 
of states—and by conventions whereby states assume obligations 
and renounce their liberty of action in respect to certain matters. 
International law requires states to abstain from certain conduct, 
to acquiesce in the exercise within their territory of the authority 
of other states in certain cases, to prevent their officers and 
subjects from doing certain acts and to make reparation for the 
violation by the latter of the law creating these obligations.** 


82 See especially Anzilotti, 13 Revue Générale, p. 6, and the authorities there 
cited; Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, especially chaps. 
IV-VIII; DeVisscher, op. cit. pp. 89 ff.; Wright, Control of American Foreign 
Relations, Chap. 10, and Audinet, 20 Revue Générale, pp. 12, 16, who asserts that 
it is a principle of international law that a State is bound to accord to foreigners 
in its territory the same civil rights that it accords to its own nationals. 

% See notably the decision of Martens in the Case of the Costa Rica Packet 
(5 Moore, Hist. and Digest of International Arbitrations, 4453); and the cases 
cited by Ralston, International Arbitral Law and Procedure, Chap. X. 

34 Compare Wright, The Enforcement of International Law Through Municipal 
Law in the United States, p. 22. 
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The acceptance of this law is an essential condition upon which 
states are admitted to the society of nations; its binding effect 
is not therefore dependent upon their consent; and it has fre- 
quently been asserted by governments that a state which re- 
pudiates its authority places itself outside the pale of inter- 
national intercourse.* 


It is a striking tribute to its supremacy that never in any 
official public act, as Rivier remarks, has any state in our time 
dared to declare that it would not be bound by this law or its 
precepts. The formal consent of the state is, of course, neces- 
sary in the case of conventions enunciating new rules of inter- 
national law, and it is free to give or withhold that consent, 
but as regards the generally received customary law—the common 
law of nations—it is otherwise. In practice states act upon this 
principle.*7 


% See the protest of the diplomatic corps at the capital of Ecuador (1888) 
and a communication of the United States government to the Ecuadorean gov- 
ernment relative to a law passed by the Congress of Ecuador which was pro- 
nounced to be “‘subversive of the principles of international law by which 

. the ultimate liability of governments to one another must be determined,”’ 
Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. I, p. 6. As to the acceptance of inter- 
national law as a condition of membership in the family of civilized nations, see 
Maine, International Law, p. 38; Phillimore, International Law, vol. I, p. 78; 
Borchard, in Merriam and Others, Political Theories of Recent Times, p. 130; 
Wright, Control of Aimsrican Foreign Relations, p. 358; and Hill, Procs. Amer. 
Soc. of Int. Law, 1916, p. 15. Pillet (1 Revwe Générale, 10-11) remarks that this 
principle is a necessary consequence of international society, just as the laws 
of mechanics are the resultant of elementary physical forces. Hall (op. cit. 
4th ed. p. 42) very properly remarks that no State living under international 
law can free itself from its restrictions except by a positive act of withdrawal 
from the family of nations. 


% Droit des Gens, t. 1, p. 22. 

87 Westlake (Collected Papers, pp. 78-79) declares that when a rule of inter- 
national law is invoked against a State it is not necessary to show that the 
State has in fact assented to the rule either diplomatically or by having acted 
on it. It is enough to show that the general consensus of opinion within the 
limits of European civilization is in favor of the rule. “International society 
is not a voluntary but a necessary one and the men who compose any State 
derive benefits from that society and cannot at their pleasure adhere to it in 
part and not altogether.’’ Even Lord Alverstone, while insisting in the West 
Rand Gold Mining case upon the necessity of assent, admitted that a rule of inter- 
national law was binding if it was ‘‘of such a nature and has been so widely and 


generally accepted that it can hardly be supposed that any State would re- 
pudiate it.”’ 
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It is quite true that in case of conflict between municipal 

' | | and international law, courts and executive authorities are bound leg 

r | by the former rather than the latter; but this does not mean that Ae 

i municipal law is superior to international law, for the inter- int 

| national responsibility of the state cannot be altered in the ass 

1 | slightest by such contravening legislation. A state is entirely not 

| free to enact such legislation and may compel its own courts 18 | 

i to apply it, its executive authorities to enforce it and its subjects the 

H | to obey it, but it cannot compel other states to recognize its dif 
Hi validity.** It is one of the elementary principles of international by 

H | law and one that is constantly acted upon in practice that the ter 

i municipal law of a state is not the measure of its international am 
| responsibility and it cannot be invoked as a defense to a claim 18 

put forward by another state for reparation for wrongs to the Col 

citizens of the latter done in violation of international law.* the 

It amounts to little in effect, therefore, to concede to national ass 

sovereignty the right to enact and enforce legislation contrary lay 

to international law, when in the same breath it is declared that Im] 

if the right is exercised the state exercising it will be held re- are 

sponsible and compelled to make reparation for injuries sustained : ] 

by other states in consequence thereof.‘° ind 

38 On various occasions the government of the United States has released = 


conscripted aliens, liquor smugglers seized outside the three-mile limit and 
vessels engaged in taking seals in the open seas when the constitutionality of 
the municipal legislation under which these acts were done was upheld by the 


Courts. (See'the cases of ex parte Larrucea, 249, Fed. Rep., 981 and In re Cooper, 
143, U. S., 472.) The persons and ships were released upon demand, because : 
the municipal legislation under which they were conscripted or seized was ad- id 
mittedly in contravention of well-established rules of international law. In oo 
such cases the American government evidently proceeded on the principle that _— 
international law is superior to municipal law. ad 

89 See especially Borchard, Diplomatic Protection to Citizens Abroad, p. 181. . 
Compare in this connection an instruction of Secretary of State Bayard to the 832 
United States Minister to Colombia, Oct. 13, 1886, Moore, Digest vol. II, p. 4. P 
The United States Supreme Court in the Chinese Exclusion Cases (130 U. 8S. 600), 2A: 
while upholding the constitutionality of an act of Congress passed in violation of . 
treaty obligations admitted that the act constituted no defense in inter- Scie 
national law. law 

40 As Krabbe (Modern Idea of the State, p. 234) pertinently remarks, nothing tha: 
is gained by distinguishing between a legal competence which remains intact ‘i 


and a competence to act which is limited. 
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It is only when the injured state chooses to submit to such 
legislation, or is too weak to exact reparation, that the contra- 
vening rule of municipal law really prevails over the rule of 
international law. Therefore, those who like Kohler and Pillet* 
assert that international law is supreme over municipal law are 
not merely expressing an ideal but are stating what in practice 
is a fact. It is believed that this was the view entertained by 
the early writers on international law.“ And it makes no 
difference whether the rules of international law are regarded 
by jurists and text-writers as law in the technical sense of the 
term or something else, so long as they are deemed to be binding 
and for the violation of which states will be held liable. It 
is equally immaterial whether, as is sometimes contended,“ 
courts and executive authorities when they apply its rules enforce 
them rather as rules of municipal law from which they are 
assumed to derive their validity, than as rules of international 
law. The effect is the same whichever view is adopted. The 
important fact is that the rules are regarded as binding and 
are applied. 

Finally, the assertion sometimes made that each state being 
independent may interpret for itself how far the principles of 
international law are applicable, and that in practice states 
“<nterpret it for themselves usually as they find it expedient” 


‘1 Vélkerrecht des Privatrechtstitel, Zeitschrift fir Vélkerrecht und Bundes- 
staatsrecht, 1908, p. 209. Le Droit International Public, etc., 1 Rev. Gén., pp. 9- 
10; also article Les Droits Fondamentauz des Etats, etc., 5, ibid, p. 82. 

“ Thus Richard Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Policy (I, 10), published in 1592, 
said the “strength and virtue of the law of nations is that no particular nation 
can lawfully prejudice the same by any of their several laws and ordinances 
any more than a man by his private resolutions the law of the Commonwealth 
wherein he liveth or annihilate that whereupon the world hath agreed.” 

“Compare Scott, “The Legal Nature of International law, 1 Amer. Journal, 
832. 

“ For example, by Willoughby, ‘‘The Legal Nature of International Law,” 
2 Amer. Jour. of Int. Law, 357. 

This is the view of Professor R. N. Gilchrist, in his Principles of Political 
Science, p. 128. He adopts the Austinian view that the rules of international 
law are rather rules of international morality than rules of law. He admits 
that they are usually observed, but asserts that “ultimately the individual states 
have to say what laws apply to them and how they apply.”’ 
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is not well-founded in fact. It may be the legal theory but 
it is not in accord with the practice. States, of course, sometimes 
assert a claim to be the judges of the applicability and the 
meaning of the law, just as they sometimes assert a claim to 
judge of the measure and nature of protection which they are 
obliged to afford to foreigners and of the degree of responsibility 
which they owe to other states, and occasionally they are able 
to impose their interpretation upon weaker states, but their 
right to do so is never admitted and in controversies between 
states of equal strength the attempt usually fails. 


If we examine the limitations on the freedom of national 
action established by treaties and conventions we shall be struck 
by their number and variety. It may now be said that the 
civilized world is knit together by a vast net-work of inter- 
national agreements the number of which is said to be in the 
neighborhood of 25,000 and the number is rapidly increasing.*‘’ 
An examination will show that the most of them limit in some 
way the freedom of the contracting parties.** To appreciate 
the full extent and diversity of these limitations it would be 
necessary to make a digest of all the treaty collections in ex- 
istence. During the past fifty years a large number of multi- 


This is the estimate of Mr. D. P. Myers in an article on ‘‘The Control of 
Foreign Relations,”’ in the American Political Science Review, vol. 11, p. 24. 

47 Between May, 1920 and October, 1924 the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations registered 764 treaties. The average is now about 175 per year. 

‘8 Thus treaties of arbitration, treaties providing for the investigation of 
disputed facts, and treaties obliging the parties to submit their disputes to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice limit their freedom in respect to the 
making of war and the same may be said of treaties by which the parties ob- 
ligate themselves not to employ certain weapons or instrumentalities for in- 
juring an enemy, not to erect fortifications on their frontiers or in certain parts 
of the interior or not to construct certain types of war ships or ships above a 
certain tonnage or in excess of fixed ratio. The State’s freedom of action is 
especially limited by commercial treaties obliging each party to admit the sub- 
jects of the other to enter, reside and carry on business in its territory, to own 
and dispose of land, to have access to its courts, to attend its public schools, 
to be exempt from conscription and compulsory loans, to receive the same pro- 
tection in their persons and property as are afforded to nationals and to depart 
freely with their goods and effects in case of war. 
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lateral conventions have been concluded between groups of 
states and in many cases between virtually the whole body of 
states, the effect of which has been to create a net-work of 
common obligations the performance of which necessarily reduces 
in large degree the domain of national freedom of action. Many 
of these conventions obligate the parties to enact certain speci- 
fied legislation or to revise their existing legislation; to take spe- 
cific measures to facilitate the execution of the treaties; to refrain 
from certain conduct and to forbid and prevent their subjects 
from doing certain acts.‘ 

The fact that the limitations established by conventions are 
self-imposed does not affect their character as actual restrictions 
upon the freedom of the parties.*° Theoretically any party may 
break them or repudiate them in toto, but in fact its right to do 
so is not admitted and in practice it is rarely done, for the princi- 
ple pacta sunt servanda is universally recognized to be the foun- 
dation of conventional international law. The only way by 
which a state may preserve its sovereignty unimpaired is by 
refusing to enter into conventions which place restrictions upon 
its exercise. The right to so refuse, of course, belongs to every 
state, but under the conditions of modern international life the 
assumption of treaty obligations and the admission of restraints 
upon national liberty of action is, in fact, often a matter of 
necessity rather than of choice if national rights and national 


*9See notably the so-called White Slave Convention (analyzed by Renault 
in 9 Rev. Gén. 497 ff.), the Radio Telegraph Convention, the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention, the Convention for the Simplification of Customs Formalities, 
the Convention of February 9, 1920 concerning Spitzbergen, the Washington and 
Genoa international labor conventions, the Barcelona and Geneva Conventions 
of 1921 and 1923 relative to communications, transit, ete. As to the nature of 
the limitations created by the last-mentioned conventions see De Visscher, 
Droit International des Communications, especially pp. 7 ff. 

5° Schiicking, (op. cit. p. 122) pertinently points out that these who, while 
admitting that the State may be bound by its own will, deny that it can be bound 
by a foreign will are in error, since self-imposed obligations in fact involve the 
subjection of the State to the control of a foreign will. Thus where a State 
obligates itself by treaty to surrender fugitive criminals, upon the demand of 
another State, it is no longer free to act upon its own will but must obey the 
will of a foreign government when F just demand for extradition is made. 
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interests are to be secured and advanced.*! A state which should 
persistently refuse to admit any conventional limitations what- 
ever upon its sovereignty would ultimately find itself outside 
the pale of international intercourse and deprived of rights 
which are essential to its existence and progress. 

The old theory of absolute sovereignty vis a vis other states 
fitted in very well with the actual conditions of international 
society at the time it was formulated by the jurists. Today the 
situation is totally different. In the place of an ‘‘anarchy of 
sovereignties’’ we have a society of interdependent states, bound 
by law and possessing a highlv-developed solidarity of interests. 
Economically the world has become in large degree a unit; 
it has acquired the character of a delicate organism, each part 
of which is affected by whatever occurs in other parts.** Writers 
are not in agreement as to when the transformation of the 
international community from an .aggregation of ‘‘distinct 
sovereignties,’’ as Marshall characterized it, into a juridical 
society of states actually took place. The date is immaterial; 
the fact that the transformation had already taken place even 
before the establishment of the League of Nations is admitted by 
nearly all writers on international law:** For a long time the 
society of states was without organization or institutions and 
it is not yet fully organized, but it was never purely anarchistic 


51 Compare Wehberg, the Problem of an International Court of Justice (trans. 
by Fenwick) p. 3; and Von Liszt, Das Vélker-recht, p.10. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in the case of the Exchange v. McFaddon, while affirming the ‘‘absolute and 
exclusive’’ sovereignty of every nation within its own territory added that their 
‘mutual benefit being promoted by intercourse with each other and by an in- 
terchange of those good offices which humanity dictates and its wants require, 
all sovereigns have consented to a relaxation in practice . . . of that abso- 
lute and complete jurisdiction . . . which sovereignty confers.” 

5? Norman Angell in his The Great Illusion (especially chap. III) and in his 
American and the New World State (chap. I) has pointed out how delicate is 
this organism and how easily economic and financial disturbances in one part 
of the world react upon other parts. Compare also Wehberg, op. cit. pp. 1 ff. 

53 See notably Westlake, Collected Papers, p. 3; Pillet 1 Rev. Gén. 3; Rivier, 
Droit des Gens, vol. I,, p. 8; Jitta, La Rénovation du Droit Iniernational, pp. 185-6; 
Hill, World Organization, chap. II1; Lawrence, The Society of Nations, chap. 
I; and the resolution of the American Institute of International Law adopted 
at Havana, Jan. 23. 1917. ’ 
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as Jellinek asserted, from the time it came to be regarded 
as being governed by law. 

Respectable authority indeed is not lacking for the view that 
even before the establishment of the League of Nations the 
world had already advanced from the stage of a mere society 
and had acquired the character of a federation possessing a 
corporate juristic personality, and that the law by which the 
rights and duties of its members in their relations with one 
another are determined is imposed upon them by the society of ° 
states and is not the result of agreement among them. Those 
who adopt this view maintain, quite logically, that the law of 
the society of states is superior to the law of any particular 
member and that the term ‘“‘international’’ law is therefore 
self-contradictory and unscientific and should be replaced by 
some such term as ‘‘super-national” or ‘‘supranational’’ law. 
If we disregard the legal theory and consider the facts and 
practice we shall find much to support this view. 


54 See Oppenheim’s criticism of Jellinek’s view, The Future of International 
Laur (1921) p. 9. As Oppenheim points out organization is not essential to the 
existence of a juridical society. 

55 Such was the thesis of the late Alpheus H. Snow who asserted that ‘‘it 
is not going beyond the fact to say that at the present time the nations and 
peoples of the world are, by agreements, by commerce, by relationships, and by 
institutions indissolubly and federally united, so that they together constitute 
a body politic and corporate which is the law-giving personality above the na- 
tions.’’ He adds that it is not necessary that it should be formally created as 
an institution, its functions defined and organs and agents provided; it exists 
by recognition of the nations, that is, by society at large. See his article ““The 
Law of Nations’? 6 Amer. Jour. of Int. Law (1912), p. 894; also his American 
Philosophy of Government, p. 427. French translation in Rev. Gén. 1912, pp. 
309, 318. Compare also Scott, The Recommendations of Havana Concerning 
International Organization, (1917), pp. 40-41. 

56 So Mr. Snow maintained in the article cited above. Compare also Hull, 
Procs. Amer. Soc. of Int. Law (1911) pp. 280-289, who advocates a somewhat 
similar change of terminology. See also Pillet, 5 Revue Générale, p.87,and Krabbe, 
(op. cit. pp. 245-6) who remarks that the term “‘international’”’ law is really a 
misnomer and that since ‘“‘the law of nations has now developed into a super- 
national constitutional law it would be better in the future to use this term, 
thus carrying out in terminology the parallelism between national and super- 
national law.’’ Sir James Fitzjames Stephen in his History of the Criminal 
Law of England (vol. II, p. 35) observed that international law is not law so 
far as it is international nor international so far as it is law. 
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Whichever view we adopt regarding the legal nature of the 
society of states, we are bound to reject the theory that in fact 
it is nothing more than an anarchy of sovereignties. In its 
present state of development the absolutist conception of sover- 
eignty, viewed in its external manifestations, is wholly incom- 
patible with the existence of that society and it ought to be 
abandoned along with that other useless fiction known as the 
equality of 

As already stated above, the term is not only inapt, unscien- 
tific and confusing, but the notion itself is misleading and even 
dangerous since it gives rise to illusions and creates a mentality 
which has often proved to be an obstacle to the maintenance 
of peace and the advancement of the common interests of states. 
The pretended ‘‘prerogative” of sovereignty has often been 
invoked to justify national conduct which was in violation of 
the rights of other states and the common interests of the 
society of states. It has afforded the basis of the claim asserted 
by states to close rivers to navigation by peoples inhabiting the 
upper territory through which they flow, to forbid the trans- 
mission of radio telegrams through the air above their terri- 
tory,®* to exclude foreign aircraft from navigating the air above 


57 Westlake suggests that the term should be replaced by the word “‘inde- 
pendence,”’ which is a negative conception and implies the notion of freedom 
from the control of other states rather than the right of a superior to command 
and control an inferior. Scelle op. cit., p. 94, also advocates this change of 
terminology on the ground that ‘‘independence’’ connotes an idea of social rela- 
tions among States analogous to the liberty of individuals. In fact the term 
“sovereignty’’ envisaged from the point of view of its external manifestations is 
used by many writers on international law as synonymous with “‘independence.”’ 
See the discussion by Crane in his The State in Constitutional and International 
Law, pp. 49 ff. Hall, op. cit. p. 19, remarks that the theory of absolute sov- 
ereignty is not necessary to the concept of a legal relation between States. 
Brierly (article cited, p. 14) suggests that since the traditional theory of sov- 
ereignty is qualified by actual practice, it might be reformulated on the basis of 
the analogy found in the municipal law of many states by which qualifications 
are imposed on the ownership and use of private property. On this point see 
also Phillimore, International Law, vol. I, (1st. ed.) p. 433 and vol. II, p. 313. 

58 Rolland, La Télégraphie Sans Fil et le Droit des Gens, 13 Rev. Gén. 75; Fau- 
chille, La Télégraphie sans Fil et le Droit International, 47 Revue de Droit Int. et 
de Lég. Comp., p. 7 ff. 
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them,** to confiscate the property of aliens, and to repudiate 
debts due to foreign bondholders. 

An almost superstitious attachment to the theory and the 
disinclination to abate a jot or tittle of the substance has been the 
chief obstacle to the organization of the world for the promotion 
of common economic interests and the establishment of safe- 
guards for the maintenance of the general peace. As is well- 
known, the conventions of 1907 for the creation of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice and the International Prize 
Court were opposed on the ground that the obligation which 
they established to have recourse to the former and to allow 
appeals from national courts to the latter would amount to a 
surrender of the sovereignty of the states which were parties 
thereto.*t Those who so contended overlooked, however, the 


59 A right now definitely affirmed by the International Air Convention of 
1919. (Art. 1.) 

6° See the reply of the Soviet government of Russia to the Genoa Conference 
(New York Times May 12, 1922). The late Senor Drago in an article entitled 
Les Emprunts d’Etat et leurs Rapports avec la Politique Internationale, published 
in the Revue Générale de Droit International for 1907, pp. 251 ff, invoked the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty to sustain an argument that when a State defaults 
in the payment of bonds held by foreigners, or even repudiates them, other 
States whose nationals sustain losses in consequence thereof have no right to 
protest or intervene. The issuing of bonds, he argued, is a power of sovereignty 
and there is no denial of justice in the failure to pay them, because there is no 
international court with jurisdiction to hear and determine complaints arising 
therefrom. See the trenchant criticism of this perversion of the concept of 
sovereignty, by Sir John Fischer Williams in the Bibliotheca Visseriana, vol. 
II, pp. 21 ff. 

It may be observed that during the controversy in 1901 between Venezuela and 
certain foreign governments relative to claims for unpaid bonds issued by the 
Venezuelan government and held by nationals of the other governments the 
Venezuelan government, invoking the rights of sovereignty in domestic matters, 
insisted that the national laws of Venezuela were conclusive as to the merits of 
the claims in controversy. This contention, of course, was not admitted and 
it was denied by the mixed commissions to which the claims were ultimately 
submitted. See G. W. Scott, ‘Use of Force to Recover on Contract Claims,”’ 
2 Amer. Jour. of Int. Law, p. 82. 

6! Such was the contention of Barbosa, Beernaert, Carlin, and others. Their 
arguments are summarized by Nippold, in Die Zweite Haager Friedens Konferenz, 
Bd. I, 93 ff. Such also was the contention of Von Liszt, Das Vélkerrecht, p. 13, 
and Pohl in a monograph entitled Deutsche Prisengerichtharkeit; Ihre Reform 
durch das Haager Abkommen vom 18 October 1917. (Tubingen, 1911.) Pohi 
argued that an international prize court would be a super (tiberstaatliche) in- 
stitution to which states would be subordinate. 
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important facts that the establishment of both courts was a 
purely contractual matter depending upon the voluntary consent 
of the states which ratified the Conventions, that the dura- 
tion of both Conventions was limited, and that by their express 
terms the privilege of denunciation was reserved to the parties. 
The ratification of the Conventions would, therefore, have 
entailed no surrender of sovereignty any more than is involved 
in the assumption of other treaty obligations.*? It is hardly 
necessary to add that the supposed loss of sovereignty which 
it would entail has constituted the main argument against the 
United States joining the League of Nations or even coédperating 
with it in the accomplishment of its more important objects. 

It may not be improper to observe that governments and 
statesmen in their attitude toward the rights of sovereignty 
have not always applied the same standard to other states which 
they insist must be applied to their own; that is, while claiming 
for their own country an absolute and unlimited sovereignty 
they have on occasions, asserted that the sovereignty of other 
states is qualified and limited by the rights of all.** Thus in 


82 This was pointed out by Schiicking, op. cit., pp. 99, 122, 124; by Hold von 
Ferneck, Eine Lanze fiir den Prisenhof, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerrecht und Bundes- 
staatsrecht, Bd. 6 (1913) pp. 1 ff. Compare also Oppenheim, The Future of In- 
ternational Law, p. 44, and Root 15 Amer. Jour. of Int. Law, p. 8. 

68 American statesmen have uniformly maintained the theory of the absolute 
and exclusive sovereignty of the United States but during the controversy with 
Colombia concerning the Isthmian Canal treaty it was contended by high author- 
ity that the sovereignty of Colombia was limited by the right of other states 
to have the canal constructed in any event. Compare the following from an 
address of Mr. Elihu Root on ‘“‘The Ethics of the Panama Question’’ before 
the Union League Club of Chicago, Feb. 22, 1904 (printed in Senate Document 
no. 471, 63rd. Congress, 2d. Session, p. 39): ‘“‘By the rules of right and justice 
universally recognized among men and which are the law of nations, the sov- 
ereignty of Colombia over the Isthmus of Panama was qualified and limited 
by the right of the other civilized nations of the earth to have the canal con- 
structed across the Isthmus and to have it maintained for their free and un- 
obstructed passage.’’ As a universal principle equally applied, this view we 
believe is sound, but in the particular controversy it was put forward by those 
who asserted it cs a justification of conduct by their own government, the right- 
fulness of which was denied by that one whose sovereignty had been contested. 
Would they have admitted the validity of the principle asserted if it had been 
applied to their own country? 
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controversies that have arisen, the view of a particular govern- 
ment as to whether sovereignty is unlimited or qualified has 
often depended upon the answer to the question, whose sover- 
eignty was actually involved, its own or that of the other party? 

It is entirely natural that states should manifest a reluctance 
to assume obligations the effect of which would be to limit their 
own freedom of action and especially those which involve in 
any degree a renunciation of what they consider their sover- 
eignty. ‘‘The theory of absolute and exclusive sovereignty,” 
as an eminent French jurist remarks, ‘‘flatters the national 
pride, favors ambition and gives the illusion of security. Pride 
rejoices in being master and in not being obliged to bow before 
any other master; ambition finds pleasure in the right of under- 
taking everything for which strength promises success; the 
mirage of omnipotence gives to weakness the illusion that abso- 
lute sovereignty covers it and that the state cannot without 
peril renounce this shadow of protection.’ 

It is believed, however, that this reluctance of states to admit 
even self-imposed limitations upon their own freedom has often 
been due in part to a misconception of what is really involved 
in the acceptance of such limitations, and in part to the failure 
to appreciate fully the benefits which would result to themselves 
and to the community of states, in the reciprocal assumption of 
obligations and the renunciation of unlimited freedom of action. 
In fact, no surrender of sovereignty results from the voluntary 
assumption of contractual obligations; sovereignty is lost only 
when a state has been deprived, against its will, of its freedom 
of action, by an external power.** It is hardly necessary to 
observe also that the renunciation of liberty of conduct through 
treaty engagements is usually reciprocal; whatever one party 
renounces the other party or parties renounce equally, so that as 
among themselves they are all left on the same footing of equality 
as before the renunciation. 

Manifestly, if every state should, in practice, conform its 
conduct to the theory of absolute sovereignty and refuse to 


64 Dupuis, Le Droit des Gens et les Rapports des Grandes Puissances, p. 495. 
8 Compare Oppenheim, The Future of International Law, p. 11. 
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assume any obligations which involved restrictions upon the 
exercise of its sovereignty, the condition of international society 
would, indeed, be that which Hobbes in his day conceived it 
to be. Limitations upon liberty is the price which must be 
paid for all social progress, whether it be local, national, or 
international. All advance in the development of conventional 
international law, in the progress of international organization, 
and in the promotion of the common interests of the community 
of states, has come through mutual restraint and concession 
voluntarily imposed or granted by states. Particular states 
have often found that their own security and welfare could be 
better promoted by surrendering their sovereignty and uniting 
in federal unions rather than by remaining independent. 

More and more, states in general have found it to their ad- 
vantage to accept limitations upon their freedom; they have 
found that the benefits obtained thereby usually more than 
compensate for the loss of the freedom thus sacrificed; often 
indeed it has been a matter of necessity in order to acquire 
essential rights and advantages which could not otherwise be 
obtained. It is believed that the guiding principle which should 
be followed in determining whether an international obligation 
can be safely assumed or a restriction upon national sovereignty 
accepted, should be sought less in the extent of the obligation 
than in the value of the object sought to be accomplished. 
The price exacted may sometimes seem excessive, yet the object 
to be achieved may be of immense value to the state and of 
inestimable benefit to international society as a whole. 


66 Compare on this point the remarks of the late Secretary of State, P. C. 
Knox, before the Pennsylvania Society of New York, December 11, 1909, pub- 
lished in 4 Amer. Jour. of Int. Law 181 and an address of Viscount Grey on the 
League of Nations, New York Times, June 30, 1918. 
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IBSEN’S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS 


PHILIP GEORGE NESERIUS 


Man, ‘‘to be himself,” is ‘‘to realize himself.” This funda- 
mental thought became a beacon of light which Ibsen unhesi- 
tatingly followed through financial distress, through social 
isolation, and through severe and often malicious criticism by 
his contemporaries. To advance the country and elevate the 
people was Ibsen’s cardinal aim, which he consistently strove 
to attain.! He dared to be himself; he spoke the truth when he 
saw it, and fought for his convictions. If one never commits 
himself, he never expresses himself; his self becomes less and less 
significant and decisive. Calculating selfishness is the annihi- 
lation of self. This was not true of Ibsen. In a letter to Bjérn- 
son he says: ‘“‘Had I to decide on an inscription for the monu- 
ment, I should chose the words: ‘His life was his best work.”’ 
So to conduct one’s life as to realize one’s self seems to be the 
brightest attainment possible to a human being. It is the task 
of one and all of us, but most of us bungle it.”* Ibsen strove for 
this attainment, firmly believed in living his self, in being taken as 
his own personality, in being understood. He separated himself 
from his own parents, because a position of half-understanding 
was unendurable to him.* He also left his country, voluntarily 
exiling himself, to be better able to deliver his message. During 
this period of residence abroad nearly all of his works were written. 
He faced a storm of discussion, approving and disapproving, 
which must have assured him that he had again aimed correctly 
and struck well at another timeworn, declining institution of 
society. 

Such blows Ibsen deemed necessary to arouse the people from 

1 Samtliche Werke, Bd. 1, Intro. 


? Letters of Henrik Ibsen, p. 359. 
3 Ibid, p. 146. 
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the rut into which their thinking had fallen, to present to them 
problems which they had not stopped to analyze and indicate to 
them that a solution was possible, though the future would have 
to work it out for them. The idea of reforming organized insti- 
tutions and above all of bringing about political reforms was 
repugnant to Ibsen. It was a wrong aim, for nothing can set 
society right, except society itself by living its self in unrestrained 
freedom.‘ To aid society in finding its weak points, by 
shattering its long cherished idols, by leading it on to the truth 
was his aim. Ibsen has opened channels for discussion which 
practically deal with all the fundamental phases of human life. 
His attitude toward the relation of the individual to society, 
toward democracy in general and, above all, his view on the 
emancipation of women are phases of his works which captivate 
and hold the interest of students. 

Ibsen does not, as Schiller and Goethe, picture the struggle of 
one suppressed class of society against another, not even the 
struggle of the masses against tyranny, but the revolt of an 
individual against existing society and against the conditions such 
society creates. In the Catiline we have the work of a genius in 
revolt against the ruling class and institutions.’ His tendency to 
view the individual as a unit, whose interests are diametrically 
opposed to the general interests of the state, dates from this work. 
Henceforth, his entire thought revolves about the relation of the 
individual to society, and this becomes the chief and central 
problem of Ibsen’s writings. He directs his revolutionary polem- 
ics against the government of human society as at present 
organized. 

Ibsen is the most convinced and consistent poetic champion 
of individualism. Early in his career he was fascinated by the 
virtue of self-reliance, militantly advancing against the authority 
of state, church and family. The conflict between the individual 
and the political state, the individual in discord with the author- 
ity-sanctioned superficiality of the church as a religious institu- 
tion, we meet in Catiline and in Brand. Brand advances forcibly 


‘Heller, O., Henrik Ibsen, p. 67. 
5 Reich, Emil, Henrik Ibsen’s Dramen, p. 14. 
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against the spiritual lassitude that prevents the individual from 
developing a more personal and, therefore, more intimate feeling 
for his religion. ‘Formerly each man was a member of the 
church, now he is a personality.’”* It is this expression of one’s 
personality that does not suit the Provost, the representative of 
society as it is. He thus expresses it to Brand: “Hitherto you 
paid too much attention to the particular needs of individuals; 
between ourselves, that is a grave fault. Weigh them in the 
lump, comb them all with the same comb; believe me, you will 
not repent it.”’? But since Brand is not that kind of shepherd, 
he cannot conform to the principles of life as outlined by the 
Provost, and totally misunderstood by the people among whom 
he had lived and worked, he dies as he had existed on the height 
unattained by any other fellow-being of the lowland. 

In Love’s Comedy Ibsen challenges society to the fight for moral 
and intellectual consistency against universal sham. The weak- 
ness of society is the general belief or pretense that love, ideal 
and lofty, is everlasting in the union of lovers. Falk takes it upon 
himself to expose the irony of this belief and to denounce society 
for sheltering and perpetuating such a lic. Viewed in the light 
of his later utterances on similar occasions, we feel the depth of 
Ibsen’s indignation against such social lies in Falk’s words: 

And this they think is living, Heaven and earth, 
Is such a load so many antics worth? 
For such an end to haul up babes in shoals, 


To pamper them with honesty and reason, 
To feed them fat with faith one sorry season?® 


And in reply to Svanhild’s suggestion to flee, he says: 


Is not the whole world everywhere the same? 
And does not Truth’s own mirror in its frame 
Lie equally to all the sons of men?® 


Falk strives to free himself from the evil of the social lie, for to 
him to be free means to do what he is called upon to do, to assist 
in fighting sham and pretense. 

6 Archer’s translation of Ibsen’s Works, III, p. 232. 

7 Ibid, p. 230. 


8 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 430. 
° Ibid, Vol. I, p. 431. 
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Before Falk can hope to succeed in the task he must first 
educate himself; he must work out his own salvation, before he 
can be of service to the community. It appears that from aim- 
less attack upon the existing order, Ibsen changed to the exalta- 
tion of the individual, following him and guiding him in his proc- 
ess of self-education and, to anticipate, in a further progress 
thence to the successful socialization of the developed individual. 

Consul Bernick of The Pillars of Society is subjected to such an 
ethical education, with the aim of making him the outpost of a 
truthful community. The play is a serious accusation against 
society, against the moral foundation of modern society. Consul 
Bernick owes his success, his reputation and even his family 
happiness to a lie and to his moral cowardice. His fear of public 
opinion, his struggle to keep up appearances, make him a despi- 
cable coward. 

Ibsen discloses unsparingly the very depth of moral depravity 
existing in society, and particularly in the circles which should 
look out for its welfare and guide it. He questions what society 
gives to the individual. Is society willing at any cost to improve, 
is society willing to follow a leader? Not unless this leader caters 
to the populace and assures it of immediate gain. But a man 
who has no sense of subordinating his individuality to mere 
local community interests can seek no understanding with 
society ; the voice of society condemns such a truth-loving indi- 
vidual and far from considering him a friend of the people, 
pronounces him an enemy. 

In the Wild Duck Ibsen questions whether he had any right to 
demolish the ancient moral to save the individual." Is it not 
better for the individual to remain in the illusions in which he has 
been brought up, in the belief of his own importance and of his 
relation to society? Rob the average man of his life-illusions 
and you rob him of his happiness at the same time.” 

In the lvitle Eyolf Ibsen changes from egoism to altruism. 
Here the individual places the interests of society above his own, 


1° Litzmann, B., Ibsen’s Dramen, p. 63. 
11 Boettcher, F., La Femme dans le Thédtre d’Ibsen, p. 133. 
12 The Wild Duck, Act v, p. 372. 
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subjugating his own self by striving to provide others with a 
loftier and better life. The individual does not liberate himself 
from his selfish purposes and intentions, because he does not live 
and work for the sake of others,!* His only aim is to lord it over 
others and he strives to attain the social height from where he 
can best do so. Extreme individualism, according to Ibsen, 
which disregards the surrounding conditions and limits set for ‘it 
by social requirements, cannot succeed. A broader conception 
of the world is necessary to make the work of the individual 
really effective for society. The individual to be influential 
must always be above the society in which he lives. 

Ibsen never considered himself a child of a people, a leader of 
a group, a member of society, or a part of a whole; he felt him- 
self exclusively a gifted individual, and the sole object in which 
he believed and for which he cherished respect was personality. 
It is through personality that supreme truth can be achieved 
and the rebirth of humanity accomplished, against whose progress 
society and its chief agent, the state, at present stand, The 
future will solve the problem of this transformation and bring 
about the third kingdom. Ibsen lends his personality to illumine 
the road and to lead those who walk in the dark. 


IBSEN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


As early as 1849, Ibsen became engrossed in political matters; 
he was as revolutionary, as a young man with strong convictions 
of liberty and freedom frequently is. Though it is claimed that 
he never was at heart a red-hot revolutionist,“ it cannot be 
denied that during the years 1850-51 he was intensely interested 
in the socialistic ideas stirred up by events in France, and openly 
joined the opposition to the existing regime by working for a 
political journal. 

Ibsen’s politics deal with the individual, the advocate or repre- 
sentative of an outspoken tendency. His political ideas never 
became theoretic or dogmatic,* except where they touched upon 

18 Litzmann, B., Ibsen’s Dramen, p. 161. 


14 Heller, O., Henrik Ibsen, p. 66. 
4% Lothar, R., Henrik Ibsen, p. 24. 
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the organization of the state, which he regarded as the curse of 
the individual, and which he was willing to fight. The state, he 
held, at its best can provide the individual with civic privileges 
only, can treat him as a citizen, and can take care of his material 
welfare, paying little or no attention to his spiritual interests, 
The political situation in Norway at that time, when the major- 
ity of the members of Parliament were rural representatives, 
considerably influenced Ibsen’s conclusions.'® In a letter to 
Brandes he says: ‘‘As to liberty, I take it that our dispute is a 
mere dispute about words. I shall never agree to making liberty 
synonymous with political liberty. What you call liberty, I 
call liberties; and what I call the struggle for liberty is nothing 
but the constant living assimilation of the idea of freedom.’’” 
Liberty, as ordinarily understood, is only for the citizen, and the 
individual does not necessarily have to be a citizen. ‘On the 
contrary—the state is the curse of the individual. he 
The state must be abolished! In that revolution I will take part. 
Undermine the idea of the state; make willingness and spiritual 
kinshtp the only essentials in the case of a union and you have the 
beginning of a liberty that is of some value.’’!* 

Ibsen’s assertion that free choice and spiritual kinship are the 
only binding qualities for a union might lead the uninformed to 
think that the defender of the rights of the individual was 
advocating an anarchistic state of society. Nothing was further 
from Ibsen’s mind in his later years, in the period of his greatest 
productivity, than to hold and express in his works socialistic 
and even democratic ideas in connection with organized society. 
In devoting himself to the cause of the individual he had con- 
ceived of a state of society that might be termed a loftier form of 
aristocracy. He looked forward to a time when human minds 
and emotions shall be beyond the necessity of external supervision 
and control, to a development of the individual, so wonderful in 
its efficacy that under enlightened anarchy mankind would attain 
an almost ideal state. But such an ideal state must remain 

6 Reich, Emil, Henrik Ibsen’s Dramen, p. 95. 


17 Letters of Henrik Ibsen, p. 208. 
8 Thid, 
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visionary, the hope of the poet and the philosopher,—while the 
common people continue synonymous with the mob: ignorant, 
foolish, reckless and easily led astray by their passions. 

Ibsen expressed himself publicly to that effect in a brief address 
at a workingmen’s meeting at Trondjeim (1855) when he said: 
‘There remains much to be done before we can be said to have 
attained real liberty. But I fear that our present democracy will 
not be equal to the task. An element of nobility must be intro- 
duced into our national life, into our parliament, and into our 
press. Of course it is not nobility of birth that I am thinking of, 
nor of money, nor yet of knowledge, not even of ability and tal- 
ent. I am thinking of nobility of character, of will, of soul.’’!* 
Before this transformation within mankind shall take place, the 
ideal state cannot come to pass. 

Again and again, Ibsen emphasizes the necessity of a revolution 
of humanity from within, and scorns the political attempts to 
establish democratic forms of government. Commenting upon 
the events taking place in France in 1870 he says: “Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity are no longer the things they were in the 
days of the late-lamented guillotine. This is what the politi- 
cians will not understand, and therefore I hate them. They 
want only their own special revolutions, revolutions in externals, 
in politics, etc. But all this is mere trifling. What is all-impor- 
tant is the revolution of the spirit of man.’’2° Yet, democracy 
itself stands in the way of such revolution for democracy, says 
Ibsen, gives the individual no opportunity to develop, to rise 
above his surroundings, to push his head above the common level. 
Democracy insists on having the individual conform to its levels. 
It tends to a dead level and opens a way for the commonplace; 
it equalizes, generalizes and standardizes men, making them alike 
in ideal, thought and emotion. 

All this was contrary to Ibsen’s principles and beliefs, for he 
never doubted that it is given to the individual, alone, to attain 
the acme of culture and civilization; the mob can only hinder. In 
Brand we witness the struggle of the individual with the majority. 


19 Speeches and New Letters of Ibsen, p. 53. 
*0 Letters of Henrik Ibsen, p. 205. 
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Brand, the idealist, is expelled and stoned when the majority that 
follows him for only a brief while realizes that the ideals he had 
held out to them cannot readily be materialized. The society 
in which Brand lives is based on concessions and compromises, 
on selfish aims and material advantage. It is not yet educated 
to the altruistic and lofty point of view where it can understand 
and follow a spiritual leader. 

In the Enemy of the People we have the struggle of the indi- 
vidual with the “compact” majority, intensified by his personal 
experience obtained through the stupidity and harmfulness of 
the populace. Who is right? The individual or society? Does 
not democracy stamp itself as a fallacy and a time-worn super- 
stition, for whoever believes that the fools outnumber the sages, 
cannot think otherwise than that in a democracy justice and 
wisdom are most likely to be overruled. The individual alone is 
right, and the “compact” majority can only represent the low and 
wicked in society. The majority can, therefore, never be the 
herald of progress, and it is left to the individual alone to hold 
aloft “the banner of the ideal.” Such an individual must stand 
on a height by himself and cannot have a majority around him.*! 

“T maintain,” says Ibsen, “that a fighter in the intellectual 
vanguard can never collect a majority around him. In ten years 
the majority will, possibly, occupy the standpoint Dr. Stockman 
held at the public meeting. But during these ten years the Doc- 
tor will not have been standing still; he will be at least ten years 
ahead of the majority. He can never have the majority with 
him.’’? Ibsen views his hero’s attempt to deliver his message to 
the mob, which has but little regard for him as an individual, as a 
sacrifice of self for the public good. He leads him to the conclu- 
sion that he can only achieve his aim by remaining alone, he leads 
him to realize that the strongest man is the one who stands by 
himself, he permits him to turn to the future for a solution of the 
problem and face the coming dawn as schoolmaster to the genera- 
tion that is to help on its own progress. 

At heart, though, Ibsen sided with political freedom as he did 


21 Archer’s transl. of Ibsen, I. Intro. xiv. 
22 Letters of Henrik Ibsen, p. 370. 
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with freedom of conscience in any form and, therefore, joined in 
many demands of the Liberals. He was no advocate of any 
political party or tendency, and in his League of Youth did not 
mean either to criticize liberalism or to defend conservatism. His 
object was to fight pretension, in this case the idle Liberal phrase, 
so often found in the mouths of those who use it for selfish pur- 
poses. When Ibsen relieves himself in an outburst like ‘The 
Liberals are the worst enemies of freedom,” or “the Liberals are 
most treacherous enemies of free men,’’ he refers to the tyranny 
of “liberals” in intellectual things. The arraignment was 
meant for the sham reformers whose short-ranged vision is 
a greater obstacle to progress than a reasonable and principled 
conservatism.” 

In a letter to Brandes he says: “It will never, in any case, be 
possible for me to join a party that has the majority on its 
side.” And further on: ‘‘I must of necessity say “The majority 
is right.’ Naturally I am not thinking of that minority of stag- 
nationists who are left behind by the great middle party which 
with us is called Liberal; but I mean that minority which leads 


the van and pushes on to points which the majority has not yet 
reached. I mean that man is right who allied himself most closely 
with the future.’’** In his own opinion, then, Ibsen was right; 
in our opinion, well, suppose we too follow the lead of the philoso- 
pher, and leave the decision to the future. 


IBSEN ON THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN 


The choice of Ibsen’s material and its presentation show that 
the author expected some definite contribution from woman 
toward the solution of the cultural and social problems. Ibsen 
explores women’s soul with unusual skill, broadening the dramat- 
ic world, and adding woman to what had seemed until then 
“a, world of bachelor-souls.”?* He furthermore chooses the mar- 
ried women for his heroine, presenting her in her relation to her 
home, family, and society. 


*%3 Heller, O., Henrik Ibsen, p. 89. 
*4 Letters of Henrik Ibsen, p. 349. 
% Pillars of Society, Act Iv, p. 408. 
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Shall woman be an individual? Then she must not be 
restrained from exercising her individuality, for the foundation 
of the social structure rests on the intelligent relations of the 
sexes. Brandes says: “As far as I can judge, the idea of woman’s 
emancipation, in the modern acceptation of the phrase, was far 
from being familiar and dear to Ibsen at the outset of his career.’’** 
There is a gradual increase in the complexity of the problems 
which confront his feminine characters and in the nature of the 
characters themselves. In regard to the latter his early works 
deal with two separate types of character: one depicting the 
virtues of the angelic woman, the other her diabolic prototype. 
He divides women into two distinct classes, those controlled by 
their wills and those led by their hearts. He keeps the two classes 
well apart, blending them only in Lady of Oestrot, to show the 
tragedy that arises when heart and will conflict. His sympathies 
are decidedly with the strong-minded and self-asserting type of 
woman, the sort that is meant by Margit (The Feast at Solhaug): 
“Aye, those women . . ._ they are not weak as we are, they 
do not fear to pass from thought to deed;’’?? or by Hjordis (The 
Vikings): ‘“The strong women that did not drag out their lives 
tamely like thee and me.’’**_ In spite of his sympathies, however, 
Ibsen allows the altruistic women to carry off the victory in the 
struggle between altruism and egoism. From Love’s Comedy to 
Emperor and Galilean, woman does not go through that struggle, 
but fights to draw the soul of man toward virtue, sacrificing her- 
self together with him for society. In both groups woman plays 
but a subordinate part, and only in his social plays does Ibsen 
assume his permanent stand, that of considering woman as an 
individual and claiming individual freedom for her. 

After Svanhild in Love’s Comedy, the chain of strong female 
characters is for a time broken. In the Pretenders none of the 
women exist for themselves, but live for those whose aim they 
help to accomplish. In the Pretenders as well as in Brand, 
the woman’s problem as a loving wife consists of unconditional 
*° Brandes, Georg, Eminent Authors of the 19th Century, p. 452. 


37 Act. I, p. 231. 
28 Act. 11, p. 157. 
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loyalty and unlimited self-sacrifice, no matter what the demands 
of the husband may be. Agnes in Brand goes so far in that 
respect as to become a martyr in the end. Solveigin Peer Gynt, 
too, is an ideal figure of Ibsen’s womanhood, whose greatness and 
strength of heart consist in her belief and trust and in her readi- 
ness to sacrifice herself.. But Solveig is a little more than a 
victim of Peer Gynt’s demands. She serves to indicate Ibsen’s 
belief that woman is fundamentally society’s support. In this 
case it is the pure woman, the basis of social morality, that proves 
to be society’s redemption. 

With the League of Youth Ibsen introduces the woman who 
begins a long and persistent fight for recognition. Selma is only 
one of the links connecting Nora with Margit. She, too, craves 
to be more than a mere toy for her husband: she wants to share 
the fortunes and misfortunes of the house. True marriage should 
be distinguished from mere choosing of a mate, in that the 
husband looks upon the wife as his peer and partner, entitled to 
share his anxieties and troubles, as well as his successes. Then 
is the woman an end in herself, or is she a means toward realizing 
the ideal of collectivity? 

Ibsen’s sympathies are evidently not with the general belief 
that woman should be naught but wife and mother. In Lona 
Hessel, for example, he shows the self-supporting, self-protecting, 
active woman, who knows how to take care of herself and her 
interests. She becomes the only real pillar of society by living 
her own life, unbound by conventionalities and unrestrained by 
tradition. The woman who sang in American vaudeville and 
wrote eccentric books to support herself and her half-brother, 
dependent on her, is the one of all the pillars of society to hold 
up ‘“‘the banner of the ideal,”’ the banner of truth and freedom— 
not political freedom only, but freedom from the shackles imposed 
by false notions of respectability and fear of public opinion, from 
chains forged by wrong aims of life such as the love of worldly 
distinction. In the spirit of such truth and freedom she—and 
through her Ibsen—sees the pillars of society which originate in 
the relations of men and women, especially as represented in 
marriage and in family life. Dina Dorf, for example, in the New 
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World begins life not as a thing which John Tonnesen had simply 
taken unto himself, but as her husband’s equal, co-worker, and 
comrade—thus representing the younger generation which 
initiates their emancipation. 

In the Doll’s House Ibsen champions the right of woman, 
defends her claim to a life of her own aside from that of wife and 
mother. Is she to be regarded as an individual, or should her 
liberty be limited by the interest of the community? This and 
the similar situation in Ghosts, “Just because she is a woman, she 
will, when once started go to the utmost extreme,’’?® shows how 
far Ibsen’s respect for women exceeds his respect for men. 

In his later works** Ibsen, though with continued faith in the 
powers and glory of woman, modifies and restricts her sphere of 
action. With Hedda Gabler he had reached the conclusion that 
it was not the woman of masculine intellect and ability who 
propped the beam of society, but the ideal woman, the wife and 
mother with noble instincts, who reigns supreme over humanity 
by power of her virtues. In his last two dramas, women have 
missed their vocation as women. His last two plays, John 
Gabriel Borkman and When We Dead Awaken are more sceptic 
of the high ideals of women. But in When We Dead Awaken 
Ibsen returns to his original contention that woman is to be 
regarded as a personality and not as a piece of property. Hecon- 
tinues to give his modified view by allowing Irene to say: “I 
should have borne children into the world—many children—real 
children—not such children as are hidden away in grave vaults. 
That was my vocation,’’*! meaning that there Irene would have 
realized herself, would have lived her individuality. 

These conclusions the philosopher finally reached, publicly 
subscribing to them when on May 26, 1898, at the festival of 
the Norwegian Women’s Rights League in Christiania, he said: 
“T must disclaim the honor of having consciously worked for the 
women’s rights movement. I am not even quite clear as to just 


29 Letters of Henrik Ibsen, p. 351. 
8° John Gabriel Borkman, When We Dead Awaken, The Master Builder and 
Little Eyolf. 

31 When We Dead Awaken, Act 11, p. 419. 
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what this women’s rights ~--~-ment really is. To me it seemed 
a problem of humanity i val.” Again: “The task always 
before my mind has been to .dvance our country and give the 
people a higher standard. To obtain these two factors are of 
importance: it is for the mothers by strenuous and sustained 
labor to awaken a conscious feeling of culture and discipline. 
This must be created in men, before it will be possible to lift the 
people to a higher plane. It is the women who are to solve the 
social problem. As mothers they are to do it. And only as 
such can they doit. Here lies a great task for woman.” 


#2 Speeches and New Letters of Henrik Ibsen. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND STATE GOVERN MENT 


L. D. WHITE 
University of Chicago 


The operation of the newly devised systems of centralized 
control in state government has naturally raised many questions 
of the relative duties and responsibilities of department and 
bureau officials on the one hand and of the supervising and con- 
trolling authorities on the other.!. The process of change from 
an established method of conducting public business to another, 
based on different principles and requiring new obligations on the 
part of officers expending money is bound to be a period of read- 
justment accompanied by a certain amount of friction. This 
will be the more certain as the new system differs more widely 
from the old and restricts more completely the freedom of action 
formerly reserved to heads of the various state services. 

The establishment of the state board of public affairs in Wis- 
consin in 1911, the enactment of the Civil Code in Illinois in 1917, 
the enactment of the Ohio Civil Code in 1921, and the legislation 
of Massachusetts culminating in the creation of the board of 
administration and finance, all made wide departures from the 
system of administration hitherto in operation. The essential 
characteristic introduced in each case was the imposition of an 
agency of review, of supervision, and in many respects of control 
upon officers and commissions who had hitherto conducted the 
work of their respective offices for the most part subject only to 
the necessity of securing approval of their expenditures by the 
auditor or controller. 

Recent years have furnished the occasion for the testing of the 


1 This article is a summary of a monograph prepared by the writer for the 
National Research Council entitled ‘‘An Evaluation of Systems of Central Fi- 
nancial Control of Scientific Research in State Governments,”’ to be published 
in the Bulletin Series of the National Research Council. 
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new regime under varying conditions. As a result of experience 
to date widely diverse opinions are held as to the wisdom and 
expediency of present methods. On the one hand it is asserted 
that the necessity for economy and for the elimination of waste 
requires that expenditures of public money be scrutinized with 
the greatest care and by some authority independent of the 
expending official; that the necessity for balancing income and 
expenditure requires centralized control of the whole financial 
process; that the desirability of comparing the expediency of vari- 
ous proposed expenditures, each with the other, in order to insure 
the wisest possible use of the limited funds available requires 
a single agency for the authoritative review of estimates, the 
preparation of a budget, and the supervision of all phases of state 
finance. 

On the other hand it is asserted that the accounting forms 
imposed are in some cases too detailed and too complicated for 
research agencies, which are usually small and frequently deal 
with a type of expenditure somewhat different from that of a 
typical government bureau; that the ‘‘red tape’ involved is 
vexatious and expensive; that the specialized purchasing which 
is required for their work is not properly handled by central pur- 
chasing agents; that their work is delayed by the necessity of 
securing approval of other authorities; that those authorities 
possess neither the specialized knowledge nor the sympathetic 
understanding requisite to a proper decision on matters of 
expenditure for research purposes; and that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the work of the department is being transferred to the 
department of finance. 

It must be borne in mind always that the prime concern of the 
American commonwealth is not scientific research but either 
routine administration of its business, or the application of the 
results of science to the solution of its problems. The administra- 
tive system consequently must be organized in view of the pri- 
mary task to which it addresses itself. State administration also 
still works in the shadow of the spoils system to a degree varying 
from state to state, but absent in few of them. The protection 
of the administration from favoritism, from spoils, and from 
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diversion of public funds necessarily is one of the considerations 
on which the general administrative structure must be reared. 
Hence many formal requirements as to reporting and accounting, 
and many incidents of supervision which in specific cases appear 
vexatious and irritating, are properly justified in view of the 
situation as a whole. There are, of course, important advantages 
in a unified accounting system. Only by this means can proper 
comparisons be made between one service and another, or 
between present and earlier costs of the same service; and for 
purposes of informing the legislature and the public a single 
accounting system is essential. 

On the other hand, the state is interested in securing the maxi- 
mum possible results in any activity which it undertakes; and 
the far-reaching results of scientific investigation are of the 
greatest importance, if not to the current administration of its 
business, at least to the ultimate welfare of its citizens. If 
the state desires to support scientific research, either in the state 
university or in its administrative bureaus, it should so far as 
possible provide the best working conditions. It is by no means 
settled doctrine that a system of control which is desirable for 
the supervision of routine administration is equally necessary or 
desirable for the conduct of bureaus engaged in research. Indeed, 
there are obvious points of difference in the two cases. A 
bureau or institution engaged in scientific activity is guided by 
certain professional standards which may properly be relied upon 
to replace in part the administrative supervision which seems 
necessary to prevent waste and extravagance in other bureaus. 
Individual competence is more likely to be secured in a scientific 
agency, although the prevalent low salaries cause a regrettably 
high rate of turnover among well-trained men. The methods 
and objects of scientific investigation are such as to unfit an 
administrative official from exercising a type of control which is 
proper in other cases. Furthermore, owing to the professional 
character of the work and the inability of the ordinary political 
appointee to perform it, there is less likelihood of political inter- 
ference. These points of difference, therefore, make it at least an 
arguable point whether state bureaus and institutions engaged 
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in research may not properly claim special treatment within the 
structure of central ‘financial control. 

On the other hand, scientists themselves, with the objective 
point of view which is characteristic of the profession, should be 
the first to recognize that the wasteful and inefficient methods 
of state government which have prevailed almost universally 
until recent years have little claim for consideration and no 
claim for their perpetuation. A more closely articulated, more 
highly organized system of administration, with a greater degree 
of supervision over administrative methods and policies by 
bureaus specially designed for the purpose, is not only inevitable 
but desirable. So far as scientists can do so without a sacrifice of 
scientific achievement, they should be the first to welcome and 
support methods of government which give assurance of the 
elimination of waste. If so minded they can do much toward 
shaping the forms of administrative control which are proposed; 
if, however, they interpose a non possumus, they not only will 
fail to block administrative reform, they will also be caught the 
more closely in its meshes. 

In the history of the administrative agencies in Illinois a point 
was reached as early as 1905 at which the statutory authority 
of the governor in many instances to review expenditures had 
become a physical impossibility owing to the large number of 
independent agencies and the heavy draft on the governor’s 
time from various sources. 'To enable him to perform by deputy 
a part of the work of approving vouchers the legislature estab- 
lished in that year an official known as the institution audit 
clerk.2, From 1905 until the adoption of the Civil Code the 
general assembly made an appropriation to the governor for this 
employee, the importance of whose work was reflected in the 
salary provided, ($3,000) which in 1905 equalled that of the 
highest administrative positions. The enactment of the Civil 
Code in 1917 provided for the enlargement of the work of the 
institution audit clerk who became henceforth a member of the 
newly organized department of finance, with the title administra- 
tive auditor. The Civil Code likewise established a new proce- 


2 Session Laws 1905, p. 62. 
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dure for making up the biennial budgets, and vested in the finance 
department power to inquire into the reasonableness of expendi- 
tures, and to enforce its views by refusal to approve vouchers 
presented by the spending departments. 

Before examining specifically the legal authority vested in the 
director of finance, it is important to view the office in the large. 
The purpose in the minds of those who created the office was to 
provide machinery through which the governor as the chief 
executive could exercise an immediate and direct control over the 
administrative policy, program, and work of substantially the 
whole government. This purpose in turn was the by-product of 
the belief that only by such a concentration of power could an 
adequate degree of unity and coérdination in the administrative 
services be achieved; and the ultimate goal of efficiency was 
conceived in part as a function of unity and coérdination of each 
division with the others. This purpose was sought not only 
through the establishment of far-reaching financial control but 
equally by linking up over a hundred scattered authorities 
into eight great departments and the department of finance. 
Whether this theory was sound and well-conceived, or whether on 
the other hand it was pushed beyond the limits which are properly 
to be fixed in the interest of the very efficiency which was sought 
is not now in question. For the moment the necessary thing is 
to acquire a clear-cut picture of the office itself. 

The specific powers vested in the department of finance fall 
naturally into three groups: one intended to enable the depart- 
ment to acquire the necessary information on which it could 
make intelligent decisions; one intended to strengthen the budget- 
making process; and one intended to vest in the finance depart- 
ment a continuing power of independent review and control of 
the financial aspects of the process of administration. 

The third group of powers is of greatest interest both on 
account of their intrinsic importance, and their novelty in 
American fiscal practice. These powers are intended to vest a 
right of review of administrative decisions involving the expendi- 
ture of money in the hands of the finance department. The 
specific clauses in question vest power: (1) to keep summary and 
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controlling accounts; (2) to examine and approve or disapprove 
vouchers, bills, and claims of the several departments; (3) in 
settling the accounts, to inquire into and make an inspection of 
articles and materials furnished or work and labor performed, 
for the purpose of ascertaining that the prices, quality, and 
amount of such articles or labor are fair, just and reasonable, and 
to disallow any excess. In addition it may be noted that each 
department must prepare and submit to the finance department, 
before its appropriation becomes available for expenditure, an 
estimate of the amount required for each activity to be carried 
on. The approval of the finance department is not specifically 
required for the proposed allocation of funds, but its authority to 
disapprove vouchers gives it a means of ensuring that its wishes 
in the distribution be given consideration.® 

It does not require deep study to grasp the far-reaching author- 
ity vested in the department of finance by these statutory pro- 
visions. The powers of the department go far beyond an audit 
to raise the question of fairness, justice and reasonableness of 
the financial side of administration; and it is obviously difficult 
to separate questions of this sort from questions of departmental 
policy and internal departmental operation. A fair reading of 
these clauses would seem to indicate that the intent was to estab- 
lish a continuous review of the whole administrative process in 
the interest of efficiency. The director of finance, therefore, 
becomes something more than a finance officer, he occupies in the 
law of Illinois a position analogous to that held in the British 
system by the Treasury.‘ 

It must always be remembered that the director of finance is an 
appointee of the governor and like other directors may be removed 
by the governor at will. The broad decisions therefore are those 
of the chief executive; the control of the spending departments is 
control by the governor; the practical limits drawn either against 
the spending departments or the finance department are the 
limits set by the governor; the enforcement and execution of 
these limits Is the duty of the financial department. 

3 Session Laws 1917, p. 2. 


4See Willoughby, Willoughby, and Lindsay, Financial Administration of 
Great Britain, ch. 8. 
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Summarizing these legal provisions from the point of view of 
the bureau engaged in research,’ we find that it is subject to the 
following elements of central financial control. 

1. The forms of accounts, records, and reports are fixed by 
the department of finance. 

2. The bureau estimates for appropriation are subject to altera- 
tion or reduction before approval by the director of finance. 

3. The appropriations to the bureau are available only after it 
has prepared and submitted to the director of finance a plan of 
expenditure. 

4. All vouchers showing expenditure are submitted to the 
director of finance for review and approval, and are subject to 
disapproval (1) on ground of illegality or inaccuracy, (2) on 
question of their fairness, justice, and reasonableness. 

5. All purchases, except emergency purchases, are made on 
requisition by the department of public works and buildings. 

6. All printing is supplied for the scientific bureaus by the 
department of public works and buildings. 

7. The legality and accuracy of all expenditures is determined 
by the auditor and by the director of finance. 

8. Travel without the state requires the approval of the 
governor. 

The general pattern of the system of control appears in the 
foregoing paragraphs. It is obvious that the freedom and 
independence of the units of state administration must be to a 
certain extent impaired. The degree of curtailment depends on 
the special arrangements in each state and on the character of the 
men who operate the system. It is perfectly clear that a mere 
reading of the statute does not suffice to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of the real situation, but it is equally clear in broad 
generalization that a scientific agency formerly vested with power 
to purchase its own supplies, to contract for its own printing, to 
send its investigators on such journeys as seemed to it desirable, 
that approved its own vouchers, prepared its own budget, and 
appeared directly before the legislature, by whom it was granted 


5 But not the University of Illinois, which is substantially free from these 
elements of control. 
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a lump-sum appropriation, cannot enjoy the freedom implied in 
these statements under a system of central financial control. 

The important question, however, and the one to which an 
answer is sought in these pages, is, has this loss of freedom been 
a detriment to the prosecution of scientific research in state 
government; and, if so, to what extent and how can the loss 
resulting to the state therefrom be avoided? From one point of 
view it may seem that to admit the loss of freedom gives at once 
the answer to the question. Consultation with many scientists 
engaged in state work, however, does not seem to confirm this 
conclusion, for on the whole the testimony appears to support 
the view that, however great may be the potential danger 
involved, there has been in most states very little ground for 
complaint up to the present. 

A convenient method of approaching the potential and actual 
disadvantages of central financial contro! will be to examine in 
turn charges which from time to time have been made. It has 
thus been asserted that a highly-organized system of government 
requires an excessive amount of red tape, the number of forms and 
reports to be made unduly increases, and the energy of the 
managing officers is drained off in the mere operation of the 
machine rather than in the prosecution of scientific work. There 
can be no doubt that the amount of office work increases directly 
in proportion to the amount of central control, and that the cost 
of office work is somewhat increased. The real question here 
is, however, do the ultimate results justify the additional work. 
The writer holds the belief that they do, from the point of view 
of the state, in making intelligible the financial results of its 
operation and thus enabling an intelligent decision on future 
policy, and equally from the point of view of the scientific divi- 
sion, in charting its financial history from one fiscal period to 
another and from month to month within each fiscal period. 

There is very general complaint about central control of 
printing and binding. The quality of printing and binding is 
thought to be unsatisfactory and there is said to be unnecessary 
delay in handling printing orders. The writer has reached the 
conclusion that there is cause for complaint in the matter of 
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delay involved, but the amount of delay has not appeared seri- 
ous in any case. Where, however, administrative officials deter- 
mine whether or not a specific scientific contribution shall be 
published, within an available appropriation, the writer believes 
that there is proper ground for complaint on the part of scientists. 
The exercise of this power goes to the heart of scientific activity, 
and involves a question which should be reserved to the scientist 
for determination. 

There is less complaint about central purchasing than might 
have been anticipated. This is due in part to the fact that 
some scientific agencies have been allowed to purchase from 
university stores and in part to a general willingness to allow 
scientific divisions practically to purchase for themselves scienti- 
fic apparatus and in some cases scientific supplies. The writer 
found no evidence of any restriction of scientific work on account 
of an unfriendly purchasing policy. 

The contingent fund of the scientific division has tended to 
disappear with the establishment of a central financial agency, 
and it might be supposed that the discretion of the scientific divi- 
sion would thereby be diminished. The head of the division, 
it is true, no longer can determine whether an emergency exists 
in the work for which he is responsible, but must accept the 
decision of another official. It must be remembered, however, 
that a fair construction of the use of contingency funds would 
make them seldom available for the prosecution of research, 
since they are designed primarily to care for unforeseen emergen- 
cies in the administration of state policies, as for example, an 
epidemic, or an outbreak of some plant disease. For such pur- 
poses the central financial agency is, of course, prepared to make 
the necessary additional grants. 

Coincident with the change in policy in the matter of contin- 
gent funds is a tendency toitemize more completely the appropria- 
tions of scientific divisions. The writer has formed the opinion 
that the process of itemization in some states, notably Ohio, has 
gone too far with regard to the scientific divisions. The budget 
is properly required to be itemized, in order that the legislature 
may know for what purposes it is appropriating. A highly- 
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itemized appropriation, however, destroys the flexibility of the 
financial policy of a department and unnecessarily and unwisely 
reduces the discretion of the chief of the scientific division. An 
audit will always prevent illegal expenditures and any tendency 
to use money in ways not approved by the legislature can be 
cured, if necessary, by itemization in later appropriation acts. 
The writer recommends that the appropriation be not itemized 
to a degree greater than that of the geological, water, and natural 
history surveys of Illinois for 1923-25. 

The most important charge against the newer systems of finan- 
cial control remains to be considered. It is said that their legal 
provisions and their actual operation, as well, remove the deter- 
mination of matters of departmental policy from the department 
or division concerned to the department of finance, and that this 
transfer of power not only destroys the responsibility and initia- 
tive of the several departments, but vests power of decision in 
the hands of persons not fitted by training or experience to exer- 
cise it wisely. These decisions may turn on recommendations 
for appropriation to the legislature, or on approval of quarterly 
plans for expenditure, or on approval of vouchers and claims for 
expense incurred or projected. In the case of Illinois and Ohio, 
and to a considerable degree in Massachusetts, there is no doubt 
that the law contemplates that on a question of the validity or 
expediency of an expenditure the decision of the department of 
finance, if supported by the governor, is conclusive. In Wiscon- 
sin no such power exists. Waiving for the moment the use which 
in fact is made of this power, the writer wishes to reaffirm the 
conclusion which he expressed in a former study of the Illinois 
system.° 

“Insofar as the Department of Finance undertakes to deter- 
mine the question as to whether a given piece of research should 
be undertaken, or whether it is being properly conducted, or to 
grant or refuse money for equipment thought necessary by the 
research workers within the limits of the appropriation, or to 
approve or disapprove the number and character of scientific 
assistants within the terms of the appropriation, the useful 


®See Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 29, Volume V, pt, 4. 
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features of central control are clearly overbalanced by an exces- 
sive interference.”’ 

The relationship here involved is an extremely delicate adjust- 
ment which can successfully be made only by a loyal codperation 
on each side and a broad understanding of the responsibilities 
involved in each case. The adjustment is made immeasurably 
more difficult by the rapid changes which in many cases charac- 
terize the offices of finance directors and budget superintendents 
and governors. Permanence and stability are almost the sine 
qua non of success in a matter of this sort. The writer feels 
assured that, taking the state government as a whole, substantial 
sums of money are saved and greater service rendered by the 
operation of the system of control defined in the preceding pages. 
He feels equally assured that the conduct of scientific investiga- 
tion will reap its full fruit only if unhampered by an unwise inter- 
ference on the part of the central control agency. 

This seems to result in an insoluble pair of opposites. Prac- 
tice, however, sometimes deals quickly with logical difficulties, 
and in this case a working arrangement seems to be developing 
which may easily become a tradition, by virtue of which the 
research and scientific divisions retain all necessary freedom in 
their work. The writer has been constantly impressed with the 
contrast between the legal statement and the actual operation of 
the system of financial control here under discussion. In law 
formidable and drastic, concentrating fiscal power in a way which 
might seem to promise the annihilation of all independence and 
initiative, these systems reveal themselves in practice largely 
as the restatement of methods which for the most part have 
long been accepted. It has been said that every institution is 
the shadow of aman. This is emphatically true with the insti- 
tution of control which has been described in the preceding pages. 
The writer has come in touch with many scientists in several 
states, and has learned of many disagreements and many diffi- 
culties, but he has found few cases in which the prosecution of 
research was made more difficult in any fundamental way by the 
operation of central financial control. Some such cases, however, 
exist. Indeed he has frequently asked himself the question 
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whether the promise of efficient administration contained in the 
law of central control was not likely to vanish in its practical 
operation. 

One other allegation may be referred to briefly. It is some- 
times said that a highly unified administrative system subject to 
the power of financial control herein described lends itself to 
political manipulation with an ease and on a scale greater than in 
a system of independent agencies not subject to central financial 
control. There is an undoubted element of truth in this charge 
and in any general evaluation of the effect of the newer system it 
would merit considerable attention. While some cases have been 
brought to the attention of the writer in which the fear of political 
influence was evident, it must be said that very few cases of politi- 
cal interference in the conduct of scientific investigation have been 
revealed. The scientific divisions have so far escaped, in part 
because they are relatively small and have little to offer in the 
way of patronage, in part because they are in many cases affiliated 
with or contiguous to the state university, in part because their 
functions are distinctly nonpolitical, and in part because politi- 
cians feel that the people will not tolerate interference in such 
cases. Partisanship has been rife in Illinois since 1921, but the 
three surveys, the Institute for Juvenile Research, and the diag- 
nostic laboratories have been untouched. It appears, therefore, 
that while scientific investigation cannot expect to make forward 
strides under adverse political conditions, it can be reasonably 
sure of freedom from political interference. 

It may conduce to clarity if a statement of the limits of central 
financial control be hazarded. In the judgment of the writer, 
no detriment to scientific research in the various divisions of 
state government is to be anticipated from: 

1. The audit of expenditures to ensure their conformity with 
the appropriation act. 

2. The establishment of a uniform accounting system for all 
departments. 

3. The preparation of detailed estimates of expenditure for 
ensuing fiscal periods. 

4, The review and revision of such estimates by a finance 
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official, after full hearing, and with opportunity for a further 
hearing before the house and senate appropriations committee. 

5. The purchase of supplies and materials by a central purchas- 
ing officer, with the understanding that the specifications for 
scientific equipment and supplies are to be written by the 
scientific division. 

6. The handling of contracts for printing and binding, with 
the understanding that the judgment of the scientific division as 
to what should be printed (up to the limit of the appropriation) 
is conclusive. 

On the other hand it seems to the writer that the success of 
scientific research in state governments would be jeopardized: 

1. Whenever the decision of a scientific agency to prosecute a 
scientific investigation, authorized by an appropriation, is over- 
ruled by the judgment of a finance office. 

2. Whenever the judgment of a scientific agency that a pro- 
posed purchase for a scientific purpose, within an appropriation, 
is overruled by the judgment of a purchasing officer. 

3. Whenever the judgment of a scientific agency that the pub- 
lication of certain results, within an appropriation is expedient, 
is overruled by the judgment of an editorial board. 

It should be further stated that the lodgment of such author- 
ity as is recognized in the first of the two preceding statements 
imposes a solemn obligation upon financial officials to use their 
authority with vision and understanding. A short-sighted and 
ill-spirited use of even moderate authority may create an intol- 
erable situation; and if experience demonstrates that the state 
cannot secure men of vision and sympathy as well as men of 
firmness and sound judgment to sit in these key positions, a 
complete reconsideration of the system of control will be neces- 
sary. Experience to the present time, however, so far as the 
writer can judge, indicates that scientific research is not likely 
to suffer from positive ill-will on the one hand nor from petty 
attacks on the other. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1923-1924 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE OCTOBER TERM, 1923 


ROBERT E, CUSHMAN 


Cornell University 


A. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 


I. REGULATION OF COMMERCE 


No one who has followed the steady expansion of federal authority 
over the business of interstate carriers sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court in the Shreveport Case,' Illinois Central R. Co. v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission,? and Railroad Commission v. Chicago, B. & Q. R. 
Co.,? will view with surprise the unanimous decision of that tribunal in 
Dayton-Goose Creek R. Co. v. United States,‘ sustaining the validity 
of the “‘recapture” clause of the Transportation Act of 1920.5 This 
clause provided in substance that since it is impossible to establish 
uniform rates upon competitive traffic which will adequately sustain 
all the carriers needed to do the business, without giving some of 
them a net income in excess of a fair return, any carrier receiving such 
excess shall place one-half of it in a reserve fund to be maintained 
by the carrier for certain specified purposes, and shall pay the other 
half into a general railroad revolving fund to be maintained in the 
interstate commerce commission. This fund is to be used by the 
commission to make loans to carriers to meet expenditures for capital 
account, and so forth. In short, as Chief Justice Taft aptly sum- 
marized it in his opinion, “by the recapture clauses, Congress is en- 
abled to maintain uniform rates for all shippers and yet keep the net 


1 Houston, E. & W. T. R. Co. v. United States, 234 U. S. 342. 

2245 U.S. 493. 

* 257 U.S. 563. See comment in this Review, vol. 16, p. 618. 

4263 U. S. 456. Nineteen railroads besides the plaintiff in the present case 
filed briefs attacking the constitutionality of the statute. 

5 Act of Feb. 28, 1920, Chap. 91, Sec. 422, 41 Stat. at L. 456, 489-491. 
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returns of railways, whether strong or weak, to the varying percentages 
which are fair respectively for them.’ 

The court pointed out that, from the standpoint of the shipper, 
rates which are needed to enable all the roads, necessary to handle 
the traffic of a rate territory, to make a fair return on their property 
are reasonable. It also declared that the carrier, having engaged in a 
business devoted to the public interest, has no constitutional right to 
more than a fair net operating income upon the value of its property 
devoted to transportation. The carrier never acquires title to any 
earnings in excess of such fair return, but merely receives them as a 
trustee, so that the recapture of this excess by the government involves 
neither an appropriation of property without compensation nor a 
deprivation of it without due process of law. The objection that such 
excess should go to the shipper rather than to the government is met by 
pointing out that the shipper has paid no more than a reasonable rate, 
and that he is the ultimate beneficiary of any system which helps to 
strengthen the weaker roads and makes possible a lower uniform rate. 

Finally, in answer to the objection that the recapture clause reduced 
the net income from intrastate rates and thereby encroached on the 
reserved power of the states in violation of the Tenth Amendment, 
Chief Justice Taft said: ‘In solving the problem of maintaining the 
efficiency of an interstate commerce railway system which serves 
both the states and nation, Congress is dealing with a unit in which 
state and interstate operations are often inextricably commingled. 
When the adequate maintenance of interstate commerce involves and 
makes necessary on this account the incidental and partial control 
of intrastate commerce, the power of Congress to exercise such control 
has been clearly established.”” The necessities of administration 
render necessary the incidental control by Congress of that part of the 
excess earnings which may come from intrastate rates. 

The sensitiveness of the court to any form of rate discrimination 
was evidenced in United States v. Illinois Central R. Co.?. The designa- 
tion by the Illinois Central Railroad Company of a blanket territory, 
from all points within which the same rates were charged to certain 
northern points, was held to involve undue discrimination against a 
shipper located on an independent connecting line whose total joint 
rate over the two roads was higher than the rate charged by the 


6 At page 480. 
7263 U.S. 515. 
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Illinois Central for greater distances on its own lines. The court met 
the contention that a nondiscriminatory joint rate would be confisca- 
tory by pointing out that the competing rates might be increased in 
order to prevent discrimination.*® 


II. EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


It has been clear from the outset that the scope of congressional 
power under the Eighteenth Amendment is not likely to be pared 
down by overstrict judicial construction.® This is evidenced anew in 
the case of Everard’s Breweries v. Day'® which holds valid the Sup- 
plemental Prohibition Act of 1921" providing that only spirituous 
and vinous liquor may be prescribed for medicinal purposes, thereby 
forbidding the use for such purposes of malt liquor. The court, speak- 
ing through Justice Sanford, declared that such a measure was reason- 
able as a means of exercising the power granted by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It repudiated the idea that it involved an unconstitu- 
tional encroachment on the reserved powers of the states, since the act 
fell squarely within the sphere of delegated congressional authority.” 
While the medicinal value of beer or other malt liquors is a debatable 
question, there is sufficient ground for believing the prohibition of the 
prescription of such liquor to be necessary to the adequate suppression 
of traffic in intoxicating liquor to warrant the discrimination against 
malt liquor and in favor of spirituous and vinous liquors. Such dis- 
crimination “is not plainly unreasonable or without a substantial 
justification.” 


§ United States v. American Railway Express Co., 265 U. 8. 425, held that the 
express company is not deprived of its property without due process of law by 
giving the shipper of express the right to give routing instructions where there is 
competitive express service, since it has no property right in the transportation of 
traffic delivered by it to destination. See also United States v. New River Co., 
265 U.S. 533, holding valid a rule of the interstate commerce commission limiting 
the total orders for cars of the owner of a mine served by two carriers to the gross 
daily rating of the needs of the mine. 

* See the earlier cases commented on in this Review, vol. 16, p. 629, and vol. 


" Act of Nov. 23, 1921, Chap. 134, 42 Stat. at L. 222. 

2 “And if the act is within the power confided to Congress, the Tenth Amend- 
ment, by its very terms, has no application, since it only reserves to the states 
‘powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution.’ ”’ 


} 
18, p. 60. 
10265 U.S. 545. 
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III. THE FEDERAL BILL OF RIGHTS 
1. Unreasonable Searches and Seizures 


In August, 1921, the Senate directed the federal trade commission 
to investigate the tobacco industry with reference to domestic and 
export prices.* The commission, taking an extremely liberal view 
of the authority thus conferred, and apparently anxious to accomplish 
results with a minimum expenditure of time and effort, ordered the 
American Tobacco Company, and others, to submit for inspection 
all of their accounts, books, records, documents, memoranda, con- 
tracts, papers and correspondence. In Federal Trade Commission 
v. American Tobacco Company" the court held that such a blanket 
demand exceeded any powers which the commission had received from 
Congress and constituted an unreasonable search and seizure within 
the meaning of the Fourth Amendment. With his customary direct- 
ness and felicity of speech, Justice Holmes declared: “‘The mere facts 
of carrying on a commerce not confined within state lines, and of 
being organized as a corporation, do not make men’s affairs public, as 
those of a railroad now may be. Anyone who respects the sprit as 
well as the letter of the Fourth Amendment would be loath to believe 
that Congress intended to authorize one of its subordinate agencies 
to sweep all our traditions into the fire and to direct fishing expedi- 
tions into private papers on the possibility that they may disclose 
evidence of crime. It is contrary to the first principles of justice to 
allow a search through all the respondent’s records, relevant or irrel- 
evant, in the hope that something will turn up.’”’ He then went on to 
point out that the commission’s authority extended only to the demand- 
ing of documentary evidence, not documents in general, and that 
some grounds must be shown for supposing that the documents called 
for contained evidence relevant to the inquiry on hand." 


18 August 9, 1921. The resolution read: ‘“The Federal Trade Commission be 
and is hereby directed to investigate the tobacco situation in the United States 
as to the domestic and export trade, with particular reference to the market 
price to producers for tobacco and the market price for manufactured tobacco and 
the price of leaf tobacco exported, and report to the Senate as soon as possible 
the results of such investigation.’’ Quoted in 283 Fed. 999, 1003. 

14264 U.S. 298. 

15 In Hester v. U. S., 265 U. 8S. 57, a man was chased across a field by a prohibi- 
tion agent and dropped and broke ajug. The officers analysed the contents of the 
jug and used the evidence against him. It is held that this does not compel him 
to give evidence against himself, nor does it invade the constitutional guaranty 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. 
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2. Due Process of Law: The District of Columbia Emergency 
Rent Law 


It will be recalled that as a result of the extraordinary conditions 
caused by the war Congress passed a statute in 1919 preventing the 
charging of unreasonable rents in the District of Columbia. As an 
emergency measure the act was limited in duration to two years. The 
validity of this law was sustained by a five-to-four decision in the case 
of Block v. Hirsh,” with Justice Holmes speaking for the majority 
and Justice McKenna writing an almost acrimonious dissenting opin- 
ion for the minority. By two successive acts Congress extended the 
operation of the law to May 22, 1924."° The plaintiffs in the present 
action, Chastleton Corporation v. Sinclair,’ allege that the emergency 
which originally justified the law no longer exists, and that they 
are deprived of their property without due process of law. The court, 
speaking again through Justice Holmes, holds this contention presump- 
tively true and remands the case back to the lower court for appro- 
priate action. It is pointed out that while the legislative declaration 
that a justifying emergency exists as a present fact is entitled to very 
great respect “so far as this declaration looks tc the future, it can be no 
more than prophecy, and is liable to be controlled by events.” Also, 
“a law depending upon the existence of an emergency or other certain 
state of facts to uphold it may cease to operate if the emergency ceases 
or the facts change, even though valid when passed.” Turning to 
the question whether the emergency actually does exist the court 
finds that it is a matter of public knowledge that living conditions in 
Washington have considerably improved. “If about all that remains 
of war conditions is the increased cost of living, that is not, in itself, 
a justification of the act,” and, “if the question were only whether the 
statute is in force today, upon the facts that we judicially know, we 
should be compelled to say that the law has ceased to operate.” How- 
ever, the existing conditions ought to be “accurately ascertained and 
carefully weighed” and this can better be done by the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, which is instructed to preserve the evidence 
for review by the United States Supreme Court if necessary. 

It is interesting to note that the court does not attempt to decide 


1% Act of Oct. 22, 1919, Chap. 80, 41 Stat. at L. 297. 

17 256 U. 8.135. See comments in this Review, vol. 16, p. 33. 

18 Act of Aug. 24, 1921, Chap. 91, 42 Stat. at L. 200; Act of May 22, 1922, Chap. 
197, 42 Stat. at L. 543. 

19 264 U.S. 543. 
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for itself on the basis of its off-hand judicial knowledge the existence 
or nonexistence of the facts upon which the validity of the legislative 
act must depend. In spite of a prima facie indication that the justify- 
ing facts do not exist and that the statute is void, the court sends the 
case back to the lower court for further investigation.?° 


3. Due Process of Law and the Deportation of Aliens 


By an act of 1920?! Congress authorized the deportation of certain 
classes of aliens, including those who had been convicted under various 
penal acts passed during the war, provided the secretary of labor, 
after a hearing, found them to be “‘undesirable residents.”” In Mahler 
v. Eby”? the validity of this statute was attacked. It was urged that 
it was ex post facto since it permitted deportation for crimes previously 
committed; that it delegated legislative power to an executive officer; 
and that the words “undesirable resident” established a criterion so 
vague and uncertain as to leave the liberty of an alien to the whim and 
caprice of the executive officer, thereby working a denial of due process 
of law. These various contentions were overruled by the court, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice Taft. However the alien may feel about it, 
the law regards deportation not as a punishment but as an exercise 
of a sovereign power necessary to the safety of the country. The 
act, therefore, is not ex post facto, both upon the theory of Calder v. 
Bull?* and of Hawker v. New York.** The court finds no delegation 
of legislative power to an executive officer, and, after alluding to pre- 
vious legislation dealing with immigrants, concludes that “our history 
has created a common understanding of the words “undesirable resi- 
dents” which gives them the quality of a recognized standard, so that 
the discretion exercised by the secretary of labor does not become so 
vague and capricious as to fail of due process.» After thus sustaining 


20 Justice Brandeis wrote a concurring opinion in which he held that the pro- 
cedural requirements of the statute had not been complied with so that the plain- 
tiffs were not bound by the order of the rent commission issued against them. 
This being the case the question of the constitutionality of the act was not raised 
and should not have been considered by the court. 

21 Act of May 10, 1920, Chap. 174, 41 Stat. at L. 593. 

22 264 U. S. 32. 

233 Dall. 386. 

24170 U. S. 189. 

2 The court found, however, that the warrant for deportation was defective 
in not reciting that the secretary of labor had found the petitioner an “‘undesirable 
resident.’’ He was ordered to be retained in custody pending the correction of 
this defect. 
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the validity of the deportation act the court found defective the war- 
rant under which the petitioner in this case was held. 

In United States ex rel Tisi v. Tod?* it was held that an alien who 
was ordered deported on the ground that he knowingly had seditious 
literature in his possession was not deprived of liberty without due proc- 
ess of law because the secretary of labor may have made a wrong 
decision as to his guilt, or may have drawn incorrect inferences from 
the evidence. Knowledge that the literature was seditious was held 
not to be a jurisdictioaal fact which must be affirmatively established 
in order to validate the order of deportation.” 


4. Government of Territories 


In 1919 the territorial legislature of Alaska levied an annual poll tax 
of five dollars on al: males, the proceeds to be used for school purposes, 
and an annual license fee of five dollars upon each nonresident fisher- 
man in the territory. In Sven Haavik v. Alaska Packers’ Association”® 
these taxes were held valid in the case of a resident of California who 
was employed as a fisherman in Alaska during four months of the year. 
There is no deprivation of property without due process of law in 
compelling him to contribute to the support of the territorial govern- 
ment. The license tax does not impair the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several states (Art. IV. Sec. 2, U. 8. Constitution) 
since Alaska is not a state, nor is the discrimination against nonresi- 
dents arbitrary and unreasonable. 


5. Judicial Power 


The case of North Dakota v. Minnesota?® arose out of the overflow 
of certain North Dakota lands alleged to have been caused by the 
action of Minnesota in straightening and thereby increasing the speed 
and volume of certain rivers. The plaintiff state sought a permanent 
injunction against the continuance of the harmful conditions and also 
claimed money damages for the injury done to state property and to 
the lands of the inhabitants of the flooded area. The claim for 
damages to private property owners was dismissed for want of juris- 


264 U.S. 131. 

*7 United States ex rel. Bilokumsky v. Tod, 263 U. 8S. 149, deals in some detail 
with the regularity of the hearing allowed an alien in deportation proceedings. 

*8 263 U.S. 510. 

*9 263 U. S. 365. 
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diction as being within the prohibition of the Eleventh Amendment. 
The court noted the fact that the complaining owners had contributed 
to a fund for the purpose of prosecuting the suit and concludes, “It 
is inconceivable that North Dakota is prosecuting this damage feature 
of its suit without intending to pay over what it thus recovers to those 
entitled.”” The case falls clearly within the rule of New Hampshire 
v. Louisiana.*® After a careful examination of a huge mass of expert 
testimony the court further concludes that the floods complained of 
were due to natural causes rather than to any action upon the part 
of Minnesota and accordingly refuses the injunction asked.*! 

In Craig v. Hecht,®® Craig, the comptroller of New York City, 
had been sentenced to jail for contempt of court for publishing a letter 
assailing certain actions of a federal district judge in a receivership 
proceeding then pending. He sued out a writ of habeas corpus before 
a federal circuit judge who discharged him on the ground that the 
district judge had exceeded his authority in issuing the writ of con- 
tempt. An appeal was taken to the circuit court of appeals which 
reversed the circuit judge for want of jurisdiction to issue the habeas 
corpus. ‘This decision is affirmed by the Supreme Court in the present 
case, the court taking the position that Craig could not use the habeas 
corpus proceeding as a substitute for a writ of error and that since 
he had elected not to resort to the ordinary process of appeal on the 
merits of the district judge’s ruling he had voluntarily placed himself 
beyond the power of the Supreme Court to afford him relief. In a 
dissenting opinion concurred in by Justice Brandeis, Justice Holmes 
considers the merits of the original contempt proceeding and holds 
that Craig should have been discharged. 

In two cases the relation of the states to the maritime jurisdiction 
of the federal courts was involved. After the decision in Knicker- 
bocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, holding that Congress could not validly 
allow state workmen’s compensation laws to apply to injuries within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the federal courts, Congress 
sought again to extend the state workmen’s compensation acts to 
maritime injuries except in the cases of ‘‘masters and members of the 
crew.’ In Washington v. Dawson and Co.* the court held this new 


30108 U. S. 76. 

*1 The court does not deal separately with the plea for $5000 damages for in- 
juries resulting to state property. 

#2 263 255. 

33 253 U. 8. 149. See comment in this Review, vol. 15, p. 55. 

4 Act of June 10, 1922, Chap. 216, 42 Stat. at L. 634. 

35 264 U. S. 219. 
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provision to fall within the prohibition of the earlier case so that one 
engaged in stevedoring, whose employees work only on board ships 
in the navigable waters of Puget Sound, could not be compelled to 
contribute to a state accident compensation fund. In Red Cross Line 
y. Atlantic Fruit Co.,* however, it was held that the New York Arbi- 
tration Act,’’ allowing specific performance of a promise made by con- 
tracting parties to arbitrate disputes, was applicable to a maritime 
contract since it did not alter the substantive maritime law but merely 
affected the remedies available.** 

A somewhat different question regarding maritime jurisdiction was 
raised in Panama R. R. Co. v. Johnson.*® Here it was held that the 
provision of the Seaman’s Act of 1915“ giving a seaman injured in the 
course of his employment a right to trial by jury did not violate the 
constitutional provision extending federal judicial power to all cases 
of admiralty anc maritime jurisdiction. It was urged that the act 
took from the admiralty side of the court, in which jury trial does not 
prevail, jurisdiction which properly belonged there. The court held, 
however, that the admiralty side of the court had not lost jurisdiction 
by the act although the common law side had gained. The seaman 
has an option as to which side he will elect to hear his case. Such a 
provision is within the power of Congress to modify the rules of mari- 
time law. The fact that the seaman had this right of election while 
the master did not was held not an unreasonable discrimination under 
the Fifth Amendment. 


6. Statutory Construction 


In First National Bank in St. Louis v. Missouri“ the Supreme 
Court held that under the existing statutes national banks could not 
lawfully maintain branch banks. A state statute forbidding such 
branch banks does not involve an undue interference with a federal 
agency or instrumentality nor obstruct the efficient performance of its 


6 264 U. S. 109. 

7 April 19, 1920, Chap. 275, amended Mar. 1, 1921, Chap. 14, 

8 Justice McReynolds, who wrote the majority opinions in Knickerbocker Ice 
Co. v. Stewart, and Washington v. Dawson & Co., dissented in this case, holding 
the New York statute inapplicable to a maritime contract. 

39 264 U.S. 375. 

“© Act of Mar. 4, 1915, Chap. 153, 38 Stat. at L. 1185. 

1 263 U. S. 640. 
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functions. The case settles a matter long under dispute and confirms 
the opinion of Mr. Wickersham as Attorney-General, given in 1911.” 


B. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
I. THE FOURYEENTH AMENDMENT 


1. The Alien Land Laws 


While it has been established for many years that a state, in the 
absence of any treaty provision to the contrary, may constitutionally 
deny to aliens the right to own land within its borders,“ the question 
whether a state could validly deny the right, of land ownership to certain 
races or to certain classes of aliens while granting it to others was not 
raised until the enactment by the Pacific Coast states of laws discrimi- 
nating in this way against the Chinese and Japanese.“ These laws 
have now been held by the Supreme Court to be valid. 

The case of Terrace v. Thompson* involved the Anti-alien Land Law 
of the State of Washington, a law which forbade all aliens except those 
who had declared their intention to become citizens of the United States 
to own or acquire any interest in land within the state under penalty 
of forfeiture of the land to the state and the criminal punishment of 
those conveying the title or interest in violation of the law. Terrace 
sought an injunction to restrain the attorney-general from enforcing 
the law against him so as to prevent the leasing of his land for agricul- 
tural purposes to a Japanese farmer.** The major portion of the 
opinion of Justice Butler deals with the propriety of the classification 
which lies at the heart of the statute, since an alien is as much entitled 
to the guaranties of due process and equal protection of the law under 
the Fourteenth Amendment as is a citizen. Since the denial of the 


# May 11, 1911, 29 Ops. Atty. Gen. 81. Justice Van Devanter dissented vigor- 
ously on the ground that national banks, being created by the United States for 
public purposes essentially national in scope, are wholly immune from any state 
laws purporting to control their powers or functions. 

48 Hauenstein v. Lynham, 100 U. S. 483, Blythe v. Hinckley, 180 U. S. 333. 

44 These statutes were so worded as not to conflict with any rights guaranteed 
to aliens by treaty. 

6 263 U. S. 197. 

46 The court discusses the propriety of this method of testing the constitution- 
ality of the act and concludes that it is permissible since the penalty for violation 
of the act is so severe as to make it virtually impossible to raise the constitutional 
question by violating the statute and subsequently pleading its invalidity as a 
defense. 
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right of land ownership to all aliens alike is not a denial of due process 
of law, the only question remaining is whether the state may properly 
deny the privilege to aliens ineligible to citizenship under the naturali- 
zation laws and to those eligible aliens who refrain from becoming 
naturalized. In singling out ineligible aliens for discriminatory treat- 
ment the state is merely adopting for its own purposes a classification 
already made by Congress. While it is true that Congress could with- 
hold the right of naturalization for any reason or for no reason at all, 
“it is not to be supposed that its acts defining eligibility are arbitrary 
or unsupported by reasonable considerations of public policy. The 
State may properly assume that the considerations upon which Con- 
gress made such classification are substantial and reasonable.” Fur- 
thermore, if ineligible aliens may own land it is not impossible that 
“every foot of land within the state might pass to the ownership or 
possession of non-citizens.” The court succinctly observes that 
“reasons supporting discrimination against aliens who may, but who 
will not, naturalize, are obvious.” It distinguishes the present case 
from that of Traux v. Raich,’ which held that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment forbade discrimination against aliens with reference to employ- 
ment in the common occupations of the community, by declaring that 
there is a difference between earning a living in an ordinary occupation 
and owning or controlling agricultural land, and that “the quality 
and allegiance of those who own, occupy and use the farm lands within 
its borders are matters of highest importance, and affect the safety 
and power of the state itself.’ 

An examination of the terms of our treaty of 1911 with Japan 
convinces the court that the right to own or control agricultural land 
is not within the rights guaranteed thereby to Japanese subjects and 
that the treaty contains evidence of an intention to exclude that right. 
The state statute is not therefore in violation of the treaty.* 

The doctrine of Terrace v. Thompson was applied in three similar 
cases arising under the Anti-alien Land Laws of California. In Por- 
terfield v. Webb** it was held that the failure of the California statute 
to forbid land ownership or control by eligible aliens, who have not 
taken out their first papers, does not arbitrarily discriminate against 


239 U.S. 33. 
8 37 Stat. at L. 1504, Feb. 21, 1911. 
** Justices McReynolds and Brandeis took the view that no justiciable ques- 


tion is involved in the case and that it should have been dismissed on that ground. 
$0 263 U. S. 225. 
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ineligible aliens. In Webb v. O’Brien* the defendant had entered 
into a cropping contract with a Japanese farmer whereby the latter 
was to receive half the crop but acquired no title or interest in the land. 
The court held such a contract to be more than a mere contract of 
employment. If executed it would give the alien a right to use and 
have a share in the benefit of the land for agricultural purposes and 
is virtually tantamount to a lease. It falls accordingly within the 
prohibitions of the statute. Frick v. Webb® holds that no violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment or of treaty rights is involved in the 
provision of the California act forbidding aliens ineligible to citizenship 
to acquire stock in a corporation holding land for agricultural pur- 
poses, since such a provision is a reasonable method of giving effect 
to the main purpose of the statute. 

In this connection may be noted the case of Asakura v. Seattle,™ 
invalidating, as in violation of Japanese treaty rights, an ordinance 
making it unlawful for any person to engage in business as a pawn- 
broker, unless licensed, and providing that no license should be granted 
to any alien. A pawnbroker is held to be engaged in “trade” within 
the meaning of the treaty, which must be liberally construed. 


2. The Police Power 


In the group of cases involving the application of the due process 
clause to the police power of the state two or three stand out as throw- 
ing additional light upon the mental processes of the Supreme Court 
in dealing with the constitutionality of social and economic legislation. 

In Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan™ the court invalidated a Nebraska 
statute establishing maximum weights for loaves of bread and, after 
allowing a certain tolerance, providing penalties for selling or making 
for sale bread in other weights. Speaking through Justice Butler the 
court turns to the question “whether the challenged provision has 
reasonable relation to the protection of purchasers of bread against 
fraud by short weights and really tends to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was enacted.” After considering expert testimony on both 
sides it reaches the conclusions that compliance with the law would 
impose on bakers and sellers of bread restrictions which are unduly 
burdensome and constitute genuine hardships, and that the establish- 


263 U. S. 313. 
52 263 U. S. 326. 
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ment of the maximum and minimum weights is not necessary to pro- 
tect consumers against fraud and is not reasonably calculated to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

The willingness of the court to form its own opinion with respect to 
the existence or nonexistence of the facts upon which the validity of 
the act must in the last analysis depend, and to adhere to that opinion 
in the face of the conflicting testimony of experts and the contrary 
opinion of the legislature is reminiscent of the majority opinion in 
Lochner v. New York® and the recent District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Case.*° It drew from Justice Brandeis, with Justice Holmes 
concurring, a vigorous dissent in which, after setting forth at length 
the evidence pointing to the existence of a most respectable body of 
opinion supporting the reasonable character of the statute under con- 
sideration, he gives the following pungent statement of his view of the 
court’s proper function in dealing with this type of case: ‘Put at its 
highest, our function is to determine, in the light of all facts which 
. may enrich our knowledge and enlarge our understanding, whether 
the measure, enacted in the exercise of an unquestioned police power, 
and of a character inherently unobjectionable, transcends the bounds 
of reason. That is, whether the provision, as applied, is so clearly 
arbitrary or capricious that legislators, acting reasonably, could not 
have believed it necessary or appropriate for the public welfare. To 
decide, as a fact, that the prohibition of excess weights ‘is not necessary 
for the protection of the purchasers against imposition and fraud by 
short weights’; that it ‘is not calculated to effectuate that purpose; 
and that it ‘subjects bakers and sellers of bread,’ to heavy burdens,— 
is, in my opinion, an exercise of the powers of a superlegislature,—not 
the performance of the constitutional function of judicial review.” 

But certainly no one, not even the most progressive reformer, could 
quarrel with the philosophy of Justice Sutherland’s opinion in Radice 
v. New York®’ upholding the constitutionality of the New York statute . 
prohibiting women’s night work. ‘Where the constitutional validity 
of a statute,” observes the learned justice, “depends upon the existence 
of facts, courts must be cautious about reaching a conclusion respect- 
ing them contrary to that reached by the legislature; and if the ques- 
tion of what the facts establish be a fairly debatable one, it is not per- 
missible for the judge to set up his opinion in respect of it against the 
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opinion of the lawmaker.’”’ And yet when one remembers that it was 
Justice Sutherland himself who wrote the opinion invalidating the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Law,** one must conclude that 
it is vastly easier for a judge to adhere to a liberal view respecting the 
judicial function in police power cases when he personally agrees with 
the findings of the legislature than when he does not. 

The other cases relating to validity under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of state police legislation must, for want of space, be merely 
mentioned. Sheehan Co. v. Shuler®® sustained the validity of a recent 
amendment to the New York Workmen’s Compensation Act providing 
that, when an employee dies because of industrial injuries leaving no 
dependents to receive compensation, the employer shall pay a specified 
sum into a fund to be used for vocational rehabilitation of employees 
and the payment of compensation for permanent total disability oc- 
curring after permanent partial disability. Security Savings Bank v. 
California® held constitutional a California statute providing that bank 
deposits unclaimed for twenty years shall be turned over to the state. . 
Dillingham v. McLaughlin®™ upheld the validity of a New York statute 
confining to corporations the business of collecting money in install- 
ments from small investors for coédperative, mutual loan, savings, or 
investment purposes. In Hixson v. Oakes® the court sustained the 
validity of an ordinance of the City of Los Angeles forbidding the 
filling of any prescription calling for more than eight ounces of alcoholic 
liquor. This was held to be neither in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment nor with the Volstead Act. Following its decision in 
Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations,* the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Dorchy v. Kansas," held unconstitutional the system of 
compulsory arbitration established by the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations Act as applied to coal mines. The act in question contained 
a stipulation that the invalidity of one part of the act should not be 
held to vitiate the whole. The court refused to regard the question 
of the separability of the invalid portion as concluded by this state- 


58 See above, note 56. 

$9 265 U. S. 371. 

0 263 U. S. 282. 

$1 264 U.S. 370. 

$2 265 U. S. 254. 

$3 262 U. S. 522. See comment in this Review, vol. 18, p. 67. 
$4 264 U. S. 286. 
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ment,” but, instead of ruling on the point itself, sent the case back 
to the state court for decision on this point.” 


3. The Regulation of Public Utilities 


Of the cases decided at this term involving the validity of state 
regulation of public utility rates or service, none seems to establish 
any definitely new principle. Railroad Commission of Texas v. 
Eastern Texas R. Co.” held that a railroad operating under a term 
franchise could not, without denial of due process of law, be prevented 
from abandoning and dismantling its road prior to the expiration of 
the franchise in case the continued operation of the road resulted in a 
money loss. The case involved only the question of withdrawal from 
local business, as the Interstate Commerce Commission had already 
given permission to withdraw from interstate commerce transportation. 
In Packard v. Banton” it is decided that no denial of due process or 
equal protection of the law is involved in a New York statute appli- 
cable to cities of the first class requiring those engaged in the business 
of operating motor vehicles for hire, with the exception of omnibuses 
and street cars, to take out insurance for the protection of passengers 
against injury or death. “The fact that, because of circumstances 
peculiar to him, the appellant may be unable to comply with the re- 
quirements as to security without assuming a burden greater than that 
generally borne, or excessive in itself, does not militate against the 
constitutionality of the statute.’”’ In Pacific Gas and Electric Co. v. 
San Francisco®® the corporation had introduced new inventions which 
had rendered obsolete a good deal of its equipment and greatly reduced 
the cost of producing gas. The court held that the fixing of a rate 
based on the decreased cost of production without allowing for the 


% See Hill v. Wallace 259 U. S. 44, as applying the same rule to an act of Con- 
gress. 

66 Cudahy Packing Co. v. Parramore, 263 U. 8. 418, involved the constitution- 
ality of the application of the Utah Workmen’s Compensation Act to industrial 
accidents occurring under somewhat unusual circumstances. Jones v. Union 
Guano Co., 264 U. S. 171 upheld the validity of a statutory provision that no 
action for damages for failure of crops could be brought against a seller of fer- 
tilizer until the state chemist had first analysed the fertilizer. 
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obsolescence of the discarded equipment took property without due 
process of law.”° 


4. Due Process of Law in Taxation 


In Pierce Oil Corporation v. Hopkins’! an Arkansas statute is held 
valid which requires those who sell gasoline to be used on cars on state 
highways to collect for the state a tax of one cent per gallon. No 
denial of due process is involved thereby, for a state which under its 
constitution can regulate the sale of gasoline can impose this incidental 
burden upon those who sell it. The other cases relating to taxation 
do not call for comment.”? 


II. STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Three cases raised questions of interference by state law with inter- 
state commerce. In the case of Missouri ex rel. Barrett v. Kansas 
Natural Gas Co.” the public utilities commission of the State of Kansas 
undertook to fix the rates for transporting natural gas through pipe 


lines within the state although the pipe lines crossed the state boun- - | 


daries and carried gas coming from outside as well as from inside the 
state. This the court held to be a direct burden on interstate com- 
merce and accordingly void. ‘The transportation, sale and delivery,” 
said Justice Sutherland, ‘constitute an unbroken chain, fundamentally 
interstate from beginning to end, and of such continuity as to amount 
to an established course of business. The paramount interest is not 
local, but national—admitting of and requiring uniformity of regula- 
tion. Such uniformity, even though it be the uniformity of nonaction, 
may be highly necessary to preserve equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment among the various communities and states concerned.” In 
Texas Transport and Terminal Co. v. New Orleans” the court, in 
a much closer decision, invalidated an ordinance of the city of New 
Orleans imposing a license tax of $400 upon the business of the plain- 


7° The validity of certain taxes imposed on public utility corporations is in- 
volved in Puget Sound Power & Light Co. v. King County, 264 U. 8S. 22, South- 
eastern Express Co., v. Robertson, 264 U. 8. 535, New York, Phila. & N. Teleg. 
Co. v. Dolan, 265 U. 8. 96, Baker v. Druesdow, 263 U. 8. 137. 

71 264 U. S. 137. 

7 Raley & Brothers v. Richardson, 264 U.S. 157, Butters v. Oakland, 263 U. 8. 
162, McGregor v. Hogan, 263 U. S. 234. 

73 265 U. S. 298. 
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tiff in error as steamship agent for four steamship lines engaged ex- 
clusively in interstate and foreign commerce. The court held that the 
plantiff’s business was so closely connected with the interstate and 
foreign business of its principals as to be immune from state or muni- 
cipal taxation. In a dissenting opinion by Justice Brandeis, concurred 
in by Justice Holmes, it is objected that ‘‘the validity of a state tax 
under the commerce clause does not depend upon its character or 
classification” but only upon the question whether it imposes a direct 
burden upon, discriminates against, or obstructs interstate commerce, 
and that while the tax in question is on an instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce it does not burden or interfere with that commerce 
itself. Lacoste v. Department of Conservation” involved the validity 
of a Louisana statute establishing, along with various police regula- 
tions, a severance tax upon the skins of all wild fur-bearing animals 
and alligators. This was held not to be a burden on interstate com- 
merce although it could be shown that all the skins taxed were shipped 
outside the state. It was also held not a denial of due process or equal 
protection of the law. 


III. FEDERAL SUPREMACY AND STATE TAXATION 


Under authority of an act of Congress of 1918" the director of air- 
craft production organized the United States Spruce Production Cor- 
poration as an agency for carrying on the war. Its stock was sub- 
scribed by the United States, and all its property was conveyed to it by, 
or bought with funds from, the United States. All its dividends as 
well as all its assets upon liquidation accrued to the United States. 
This corporation is held in Clallam County v. United States’? to be 
immune from state taxation under the doctrine of McCulloch v. Mary- 
land,’* inasmuch as it had no independent or private functions but only 


those which it performed as a government agency in carrying on the 
war. 


IV. EMINENT DOMAIN—INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


In 1837 the State of Georgia began the building of a railroad from 
Atlanta to Chattanooga. In 1852 it purchased eleven acres on the 
outskirts of Chattanooga for a railroad yard. While the road has been 


6 263 U. S. 545. 
7 July 9, 1918, Chap. 143, 40 Stat. at L. 845. 
7 263 341. 
184 Wheat. 316. 
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operated since 1870 by a corporation as lessee, the title to ail this pro- 
perty still remains in the State of Georgia. The City of Chattanooga 
now undertakes to acquire by eminent domain for street purposes a 
portion of the railroad yard. In State of Georgia v. City of Chat- 
tanooga’® the protest of Georgia that the property is already devoted 
to a public use and that the city has no authority to condemn land 
which the State of Tennessee has permitted a sister state to acquire 
is overruled. It is held that the land was acquired by the State of 
Georgia for private purposes and that no sovereign immunity or privi- 
lege attaches to the holding of it. When a state acquires land in 
another state it holds it subject to the laws of the latter just as a pri- 
vate individual does. The sovereignty of Georgia, in other words, 
does not extend into Tennessee. The fact that Georgia did not con- 
sent to be sued is immaterial since the lower court in Tennessee has 
jurisdiction in eminent domain proceedings and that jurisdiction does 
not depend on the consent or suability of the owner of the land. 


Vv. THE OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS 


In Superior Water, Light and Power Co. v. City of Superior®® it is 
held that the obligation of a franchise contract is impaired by the 
substitution by the state of an indeterminate permit to supply a muni- 
cipality with water for an exclusive grant for a definite term with an 
obligation on the part of the municipality to purchase the supply system 
at the termination of such term at a specified price. Tidal Oil Co. v. 
Flanagan* and Fleming v. Fleming® emphasize the familiar rule that 
the obligation of a contract can be impaired, within the meaning of 
the contract clause, only by a state law and not by a judicial decision. 


79 264 U. S. 472. 
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EDITED BY WALTER F. DODD 


Advisory Referendum in Massachusetts on the Child Labor 
Amendment. When the Sixty-eighth Congress proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States giving Congress “‘power 
to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age,”’ it was generally believed that a prolonged fight against 
a serious economic and social evil had entered on its last stage and that 
the enactment would ere long be regularly incorporated in the Con- 
stitution as the Twentieth Amendment. But at the present moment 
there are grave doubts as to what will be the action of the states at the 
legislative sessions which opened in January, and predictions are freely 
made that the proposal is likely to meet decisive defeat. 

On November 4 the voters of Massachusetts passed judgment on 

the proposition, “Is it desirable that the General Court ratify the 
following amendment to the Constitution of the United States:’’. 
The result shows that 697,563 voted no, 241,461 voted yes, a total 
939,024, the heaviest vote cast on any of the seven propositions ap- 
pearing on the ballot. The vote for governor was 1,161,510, showing 
that an unusually large percentage of the voters were interested. Not 
a single legislative district voted favorably. 

When the proposed amendment was submitted to the General 
Court shortly before its adjournment early in June, the Boston Tran- 
script, on June 5 declared that ratification was such a strong likelihood 
that ‘the process might as well begin with Massachusetts if the for- 
malities of the submissions of the amendment by Congress shall have 
been fulfilled before the adjournment of our legislature.” It was, 
continued the editor, in line with the humanitarian policy of the state, 
desirable for the protection of Massachusetts against unfair competi- 
tion and “the only practicable means of accomplishing the suppres- 
sion of a great evil.” Unquestionably, prompt ratification would 
have attracted little attention and have been considered as the only 
action to be expected. 

The session, however, was rapidly drawing to a close. A few days 
before adjournment attention was called to the fact that in 1920 the 
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General Court had stated in the preamble to a certain enactment, 
“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the Commonwealth that the 
General Court when called upon to act upon a proposed amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, should defer action until the opinion of 
the voters of the Commonwealth has been taken, relative to the wisdom 
and expediency of ratifying the same.”’ Just as the session closed it 
was decided that the question should be submitted to the people on 
the November ballot. 

In view of the frequent charges that the Eighteenth Amendment 
was ratified without proper consideration of public opinion on the sub- 
ject and also that there is some demand for the amendment of the 
ratification process itself by requiring a popular vote on proposed 
amendments, the Massachusetts procedure is a matter of general 
interest. That there was a thorough public debate on the subject 
cannot be denied. A tremendous amount of publicity was given to 
the general subject of child labor and federal regulation. Naturally 
there is no agreement as to the merits of the arguments and while 
opponents of the amendment are acclaiming the result as a victory 
of common sense over the sentimentality of an organized minority, 
proponents are alleging that it is merely another triumph of elaborate 
propaganda conducted by the National Manufacturers Association, 
the Sentinels of the Republic, and similar organizations. That the 
action of Massachusetts will have far reaching consequences and 
greatly increase the difficulty of securing ratification in the requisite 
three-fourths of the states, is however a matter on which all parties 
are unanimous. 

At first sight it might seem that Massachusetts would have given 
generous support to the measure. It has been frequently alleged that 
its industries are suffering from the competition of those states where 
regulatory measures are less stringent. Early in 1924 the General 
Court had memorialized Congress in support of the pending amend- 
ment. Its own child labor laws are enlightened; the state has been 
a leader in all forms of humanitarian legislation. The names of Sena- 
tors Lodge and Walsh, and of President Coolidge, as well as those of 
several of its delegation in the House of Representatives, are identified 
with support of the proposed amendment. Why was its rejection so 
sweeping and decisive? The explanation must be sought in the argu- 
ments which were so extensively presented to the public in the two 
months prior to November 4. 

An examination of the voluminous newspaper literature shows that 
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opposition concentrated on a few points; that the power given Con- 
gress was extreme, the proposed age limit of eighteen too high, that 
the word “labor” rather than “employment”’ would permit the exer- 
cise of numerous implied powers, that it would involve the creation of 
an elaborate and expensive bureaucratic machine, and that Congress 
could not be trusted to exercise its additional powers in a moderate 
and intelligent manner. The old arguments that the amendment is 
“Socialistic,’ ‘‘Communistic,”’ or ‘Bolshevistic,” appeared in full 
strength and its disappointed supporters allege that the voters were 
“panic stricken” and voted “‘no” as a result. 

Typical of the opposition argument is a manifesto issued by ‘“The 
Citizens Committee to Protect our Homes and Children” on which 
appear the names of President Lowell, Cardinal O’Connell, Moorfield 
Story, and numerous other prominent citizens. The proposed amend- 
ment is denounced as giving Congress ‘‘undisputed power for all time 
to control and prohibit the labor of every person up to eighteen years 
of age, in the home, on the farm, and in the school. . . . It would 
enable Congress, through Federal agents, thus to interfere in the dis- 
cipline of every household, and take from parents the right and duty 
to educate and guide their children.’’ A prominent official of organized 
labor declared that ‘“‘the children of the country will be at the mercy 
of the politician, and the parents of the children will have no control 
over their children should the Congress decide to enact laws that 
would place them in absolute control of a bureau.’”’ Perhaps the heavi- 
est blow at the proposal came on October 5 when, in practically every 
church in the Archdiocese of Boston, the Roman Catholic clergy preached 
against its adoption. The argument was that it would permit 
Congress to regulate “not merely the working life but by implication 
to attach any preliminary condition, hours, occupations and wages, 
preliminary education,” and to send “‘swarms of paid Governmental 
workers through the country, seeing that parents are complying with 
the bureau’s ideas of bringing up their children, supervising their 
education as well as their hours of work and interfering in the sacred 
rights of parents over their children.” 

The latter quotation appeared in a publication generally considered 
to represent the views of the Church hierarchy. Its effect was appar- 
ently to silence several vigorous proponents of ratification. Mr. Curley, 
the democratic candidate for the governorship, who had been urging 
adoption, immediately reversed his position and became an equally 
vigorous opponent. 
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Friends of the amendment were placed on the defensive. They 
were obliged to argue that the amendment was merely an enabling 
act, that it did not in itself involve any regulation of labor of children 
up to eighteen years of age, and that Congress could be trusted to 
use its power in a sensible and reasonable manner. The latter was 
a difficult and thankless task. ‘Do not be fooled,” said a prominent 
Protestant clergyman in opposition, “by the plea that Congress can 
be trusted to exercise common sense in the application of this law. 
When have we had any such exhibition of Congressional common 
sense?” The argument that the amendment would equalize competi- 
tive conditions among the several states seems to have been thrust into 
the background. Senator La Follette in an address in Boston urged 
a favorable vote both “on the broadest grounds of humanity” and as 
a matter of self-interest, charging that the manufacturers of the state 
were already in control of the Southern textile mills and were relying 
on the exploitation of children in states which had refused to adopt the 
enlightened laws of Massachusetts, and would gradually withdraw 
to such states the greater part of the business. 

The decisive character of the vote suggests several interesting 
topics to the student of American democracy. It has certainly been 
one of the most effective “educational campaigns’ ever conducted. 
Disgruntled partisans are citing it as a proof that it is possible to fool 
a considerable percentage of the populace if you have funds for propa- 
ganda. Others proclaim that it is the response of an intelligent elec- 
torate to the adequate presentation of a great public responsibility. 
In any case a few facts are outstanding, opposition to centralization of 
further control in the national government, profound distrust of the 
legislative branch of that government, and dislike for officious bureau- 
crats whose activities have been so much in evidence for the last eight 
or ten years. The argument that the amendment was the product 
of lobbying and intimidation by one of the numerous “organized 
minorities” met a favorable response. Ever since the Civil War the 
tide has been running strongly toward federal centralization. Is it 
about to turn? In view of the recent charges that the Supreme Court 
has frustrated public will, especially the desire to put child labor under 
federal regulation, the subsequent fate of this amendment in the states 
which have not yet taken action is a matter of special interest. It 
may well be that the decisions in Hammer vs. Dagenhart and Bailey 
vs. Drexel Furniture Company were not after all so different from lay 
opinion on the same subject. It is also evident that our prevailing 
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political philosophy is still one of distrust. American democracy has’ 
not yet reached the stage where it is willing to give its representatives 
power and responsibility and compel them to conform to public will 
in an intelligent and effective manner. 
W. A. Rosinson. 
Dartmouth College. 


Centralized Purchasing Agencies in State and Local Governments. 
Centralized government purchasing, having been experimented 
with by the city of Chicago and the state of Texas, in 1898 
and 1899 respectively, the institution gradually found acceptance 
elsewhere, so that by 1925 it was operating in twenty-seven states, 
about as many counties, and approximately seventy cities. The only 
state to abandon it has been North Carolina. Eight other states 
maintain semi-centralized or quasi-centralized purchasing agencies 
of limited operation or still in the experimental stage,—thus leaving 
only twelve states without some experience. The Dominion of Canada 
likewise maintains a purchasing agency as do six of the provinces 
and several municipalities. 

The twenty-seven American commonwealths maintaining bona fide 
centralized purchasing agencies may be presented with the dates in 
which the agencies were created, and with the dates in which, in some 
instances, they were subsequently modified; Texas, 1899, 1913, 1915, 
1919; Oklahoma, 1910; Vermont, 1912, 1917, 1921; Minnesota, 1913, 
1917; Nebraska, 1913, 1919, 1921; New Hampshire, 1913, 1915, 1917, 
1919; Alabama, 1915, 1919; California, 1915, 1921; New Jersey, 1916; 
Illinois, 1917; North Carolina, 1917, abolished in 1921; New York, 
1918, 1922; Arizona, 1919; Idaho, 1919; Indiana, 1919; Michigan, 1919; 
North Dakota, 1919; Wyoming, 1919; Maryland, 1920; Oregon, 1920, 
1921; Tennessee, 1920; Virginia, 1920, 1924; Montana, 1921, 1923; 
Utah, 1921; Washington, 1921; Massachusetts, 1922; Delaware, 1923. 

The eight states maintaining the institution in a limited form prior 
to 1925 are: Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kansas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, South Dakota and Nevada. The leading counties 
operating it are found in such widely distributed states as New York 
and New Jersey, Indiana and Michigan, and California and Oregon. 
The states in which cities operate it form just as comprehensive a 
sweep: Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
and California. The larger cities maintaining it represented virtually 
every geographical section of the country: Boston, New York, Jersey 
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City, Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore on the Atlantic Coast; 
New Orleans on the Gulf Coast; Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and 
San Antonio in the Southwest; Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis and Chicago in the Middle West; Des Moines, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis in the west North 
Central States; Los Angeles, Portland and Salem on the Pacific coast. 

Similar systems have also been adopted by the Canadian provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick (partially), Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. The Canadian cities doing likewise include 
St. John, Fredericton, Moncton and the larger cities of British Colum- 
bia; while Toronto and Winnepeg each have partially centralized 
purchasing. 

Active progress in the movement for centralized purchasing began 
about 1910, in connection with efforts in several states to foster economy 
and efficiency in government. These efforts included the reorganiza- 
tion and greater centralization of administrative machinery, the adop- 
tion of more systematic budget methods, and the inauguration of 
improved accounting systems. The general discussion of better 
business management in government had led to the study of centralized 
purchasing in some large private corporations. A greater impetus to 
the movement set in after the close of the World War, fifteen states 
adopting the system within five years. This may have been in part a 
result of centralized purchasing of supplies for the national guard 
units in the army. 

In principle, state purchasing agencies are fairly uniform, but 
adjustment to different geographical, economic, and social environ- 
ments has brought about some unique variations in application, as 
may be indicated by the variety of titles that have been given to the 
purchasing agents. Some states have created an entirely new office, 
some have designated an existing official as the buyer, some have dele- 
gated the functions to a group of three or more, still others have pro- 
vided for a single officer to serve under a department. In Massachu- 
setts, Washington, Utah, Ohio, and Tennessee respectively, he is 
designated as the purchasing agent, supervisor of purchasing, director 
of finance and purchase, superintendent of purchases and printing, 
and general manager of the board for the administration of state in- 
stitutions. The purchasing department of Nebraska is the board of 
commissioners of state institutions consisting of three members; in 
Indiana it is the joint purchasing committee; in Oklahoma, the board 
of public affairs; in Idaho it is the department of public works; while 
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in Texas and California it is the chief of division of purchasing, and 
chief of division of purchases and custody, respectively. 

Appointment of a single-headed agency is made by the governor in 
Utah and in Montana. In New York, Vermont, and in Michigan it 
is made by the governor with the advice and consent of the senate; 
in Maryland by the chairman of the central purchasing bureau, who 
in fact is the governor; in Minnesota by the board of control consisting 
of three members, who in turn are appointed by the governor; while 
in Oregon the secretary of the board of control is given purchasing 
powers. The director of the department of finance appoints the 
purchaser in Ohio, the director of business control in Washington, the 
board of directors of state institutions in Arizona and New Hampshire. 

The term of the state purchasing agent is two years in Vermont, 
four years in Tennessee, and five yearsin New York. Insome states the 
term is indefinite. For instance, in Michigan, Utah, and Montana the 
purchaser is appointed to serve during the pleasure of the governor; 
and in Ohio and Oregon he serves during the pleasure of the director 
of finance, and of the board of control respectively. The Oklahoma 
board of public affairs consisting of three members may be removed 
by the governor, but their normal terms are coterminous with his; while 
in Nebraska, the commissioners of state institutions are appointed by 
the governor for six-year terms. 

Qualifications for the purchaser are either not specifically stated in 
statutes at all, or they are stated very vaguely so as to include local 
citizenship or good moral character or both. The statutes offer but 
little indication that the office may require professional training, al- 
though Washington requires that the purchaser shall have had experi- 
ence in commercial pursuits and in accounting. Maryland stipulates 
the negative requirement that he “shall not be interested in or in any 
manner connected with, directly or indirectly, any contract or bid 
for furnishing materials” or supplies to any of the state institutions. 
Delaware requires equal representation of the two major parties in the 
board of state supplies which includes both the governor and the state 
treasurer. 

The annual salary of the purchasing agents has ranged from the 
original $2000 in Texas in 1913 to $10,000 in New York in 1922 and 
thereafter. In Vermont it is $3000; in Arizona $4800; in Tennessee 
and Utah, $5000; and in Montana it is $5000, plus necessary traveling 
expenses. The statutes stipulate that it shall be not more than $3000 
in New Hampshire and in Oregon, nor more than $4000 in Michigan. 
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In Oklahoma each of the three members of the board of public affairs 
receives $3000 a year; while the three members of the Nebraska board 
of commissioners of state institutions receive $4000. In some states, 
this salary is fixed by statute; in others by the central board under 
whom the agent serves. 

Bonds have been required of the agents in some states. The 
amounts have varied from $5000 in Utah and Oregon to $50,000 in 
Tennessee, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The jurisdiction of the state purchaser extends to the charitable, 
penal and educational institutions in Michigan. In Montana and 
California, it extends to virtually all arms of the state: departments, 
boards, commissions, educational institutions. In Utah it includes 
the state colleges, the national guard, and the historical society. The’ 
judiciary is exempt from the purchaser’s domain in Texas, the military 
is excluded in Ohio, and the legislature in some other commonwealths. 

This variety of jurisdiction naturally implies a corresponding variety 
in the amount of official power that is vested in the several purchasing 
agents. Their powers in some commonwealths scarcely rise above 
that of a codéperative information clerk. Otherwheres, it approaches 
that of a veritable martial commissariat. Prior to the Virginia Act 
of 1924, the powers of the purchasing agent of that dominion probably 
represented the most limited and nebulous of any such administrator. 
The Act of 1920 stipulated that the Virginia agent’s powers should 
be “advisory and coéperative only.”’ The state officers were “author- 
ized, in their discretion, to seek the aid, assistance and codperation 
of the state purchasing agent in the advantageous purchase of supplies 
of every nature needed for their respective functions, especially to 
the end that, by collective purchasing, cheaper prices may be obtained.”’ 

Some examples of the powers and limitations which govern the 
purchasing agents may be gleaned from the whole field of substantive 
legislation on this subject and set up as a composite of regulative 
maxims which in turn indicate some of the agent’s activities. For 
example, agents shall advertise in standard publications for bids to 
supply the state services; bids for the sale of supplies must be sealed, 
accompanied with samples of the wares, and with a certified check 
equal to five per centum of the value of the proposal—for guarantee; 
agents must buy from the lowest responsible bidder; perishable com- 
modities shall not be purchased through bids; institutional supplies 
shall be issued by the purchasing agent upon requisition only; officials 
violating the state purchasing law may be removed by the governor. 
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Ordinance power was granted to the superintendent of the New 
York department of purchase in 1922 which suggests a wide field of 
subordinate legislation. He was empowered to adopt rules for: 

1. Authorizing state departments, boards, commissions, officers 
and institutions to purchase materials, equipment and supplies, limit- 
ing and defining their powers in relation thereto, and prescribing the 
manner in which such purchases shall be made; 

2. Determining the state institutions to which advances may be 
made by the state treasurer for the purchase of materials, equipment 
and supplies pursuant to requisitions and estimates approved by the 
superintendent. Such a rule may be either general or may apply to 
one or more state institutions; 

3. Prescribing the materials, equipment and supplies which shall 
be directly purchased as contracted by the department of supplies, 
and the manner in which such materials, equipment and supplies 
shall be delivered or distributed; 

4, Controlling the storage and distribution of materials, equipment 
and supplies; 

5. Prescribing the times for making requisitions and estimates, the 
periods for which they are to be made, the form thereof, and the manner 
of authentication. 

6. Requiring reports by state institutions of stock of material, 
equipment and supplies on hand and prescribing the form of such 
reports; 

7. Providing for such other matters as may be necessary to give 
effect to the foregoing rules and the provisions of this article. 

These provisions were in harmony with the recommendations that 
Governor Nathan L. Miller made to the New York legislature in 1922. 
He urged that the “statute should be flexible enough to permit the 
department of purchase and supply to be organized on broad lines 
and gradually to take over the work without disarrangement of it. 
There should undoubtedly be three divisions of such a department— 
an accounting division, a stores control division and a purchasing divi- 
sion.” The governor was very emphatic in his assertion that the sys- 
tem should not be hastily developed. Accordingly, the board grant 
of powers to the purchaser admitted of the gradual evolution of a 
sound system. 

Administrative ordinances of still wider comprehension may even- 
tually evolve from the Massachusetts commission on administration 
and finance which includes a purchasing bureau, also created in 1922. 
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The commission is required to make rules subject to the approval of 
the governor and council. These rules, regulations and orders, like 
those enacted by the New York superintendent, may be of general or 
of limited application, and they must provide for: 

1. The advertisement for and the receipt of bids for supplies and 
other property and the stimulation of competition with regard thereto; 

2. The purchase of supplies and other property without advertise- 
ment on the receipt of bids, where the amount involved will not exceed 
five hundred dollars, when, in the judgment of the state purchasing 
agent, it is expedient; 

3. The purchase of supplies and other property without competition 
in cases of emergency requiring immediate action; 

4. The purchasing of or contracting for certain supplies, equipment 
and other property of long or short-term contracts, or by purchases 
or contracts made at certain seasons of the year, or by blanket con- 
tracts or orders covering the requirements of one or more department 
offices and commissions; 

5. Prescribing the times for submitting estimates for various sup- 
plies, equipment and other property; 

6. Regulations to secure the prompt delivery of commissary and 
other necessary supplies; 

7. Standardization of forms for estimates, orders and contracts; 

8. Standardization of specifications for purchasing supplies, equip- 
ment and other property; 

9. Standardization of quality, grades, and brands to eliminate un- 
necessary number of commodities or of grades or brands of the same 
commodity; 

10. The purchase of supplies and other property locally, upon per- 
mission, specific or otherwise, of the state purchasing agent; 

11. The use and disposal of the products of state institutions; 

12. Disposal of obsolete, excess and unsuitable supplies, salvage 
and waste material and other property, and the transfer of same to 
other departments, offices and commissions; 

13. Storage of surplus supplies, equipment and other property not 
needed for immediate use; 

14. The testing of commodities or supplies or samples thereof; 

15. Hearings on complaints in respect to the quality, grade or 
brand of commodities or supplies; 

16. The waiver of rules in special cases. 

Likewise, Montana in 1923 authorized the purchaser to issue, with 
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the approval of the state board of examiners, “such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary for the proper and economical conduct of 
the business of the State Purchasing Agent.” The legislation provided, 
however, that after bids were submitted to the agent, each “bidder 
shall have the right to be present, either in person or by agent, when 
the bids are opened and shall have the right to examine and inspect 
all bids,” and the “records shall be open at all times for the inspection 
of those who may be interested in such contracts” that might be made 
with the state. 

Close scrutiny of expendable property is required of the purchaser 
in Oregon, and the managers of the institutions must furnish him with 
monthly estimates of needed supplies. The Montana Act of 1923 
is specific upon this point. All “persons in charge of any State prop- 
erty, must, upon request of the State Purchasing Agent, furnish him 
with a sworn statement of all personal property in his possession or 
under his charge belonging to the State of Montana, together with an 
estimate of the value thereof, and must also furnish such other infor- 
mation in connection therewith, as the State Purchasing Agent shall 
require.’ Furthermore the state officials must “tabulate in detail 
the amount of supplies on hand at the beginning of each quarter and 
the additional supplies needed for the ensuing quarter. The State 
Purchasing Agent shall make examination of the amount of supplies 
on hand and shall determine from such examination and from the 
statements so furnished him,” as in this section provided, the addi- 
tional amount of supplies necessary and shall make an itemized state- 
ment thereof, all of which acts of said State Purchasing Agent shall 
be subject to approval of the Governor.” The agent is authorized 
to follow up these reports by personal visits to the warehouses and 
supply-depots of any arm of the state government. 

Likewise, the New York superintendent of purchases is given access 
to the offices of the state and may examine their books and require 
the officers to render any other information pertaining to purchases. 
In some states the purchasing agent may transfer the surplus com- 
modities from one department to another or they may sell them. 
Commodities produced by institutions may also be sold when not 
needed for local consumption. Sometimes laboratories are maintained 
for the testing of commodities. 

Wider activities such as these have rendered it necessary for the 
state purchaser to maintain considerable clerical or official assistance, 
and some of the statutes have provided for such personnel. Appar- 
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ently many of the states eventually will develop the agency into a 
larger bureau of purchasing. 

This rapid rise of the state purchasing agency as an organic com- 
ponent of the state administration has enlisted the aid of several 
governors. In 1921-1924, a dozen governors’ messages brought the 
subject to the attention of legislatures. Missouri, however, rejected 
the plan by a referendum vote in 1922. Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania considered the idea as a reform measure. Governor 
Charles A. Templeton of Connecticut voiced his sentiments to the 
1923 legislature when he declared that: “The adoption of such a 
plan is but the application of sound business principles which have 
long been successfully used by all well-managed industrial corpora- 
tions. Such centralized purchases would result in incalculable bene- 
fits to the state. By standardizing and by quantity purchases of 
staple articles at competitive prices great savings in expense can be 
accomplished. Expert service in purchasing would also prevent 
wastage of supplies and materials and serve as a helpful preventive of 
unnecessary and unwise buying.” He admitted that in the larger 
states of magnificant distances, certain practical difficulties might 
arise in the operation of such a plan, but Connecticut is a small, com- 
pact state, and with modern means of communication and transpor- 
tation every institution is within convenient distance of the capitol, 
and these conditions are peculiarly favorable to the successful opera- 
tion of centralized purchasing. 

Governor Miller stated to the 1922 legislature of New York that 
the “human factor is undoubtedly a large element in the problem, 
but in my opinion the centralization of responsibility will focus atten- 
tion upon the work and bring to light any errors or faults that may 
be committed, whereas now such error or faults, if they occur, are con- 
cealed by the numbers who may commit them and whose work is not 
under close observation. They would become critics under a cen- 
tralized plan.” 

Governor Miller’s assertions may have been based partially upon 
his observations of the county and city purchasing methods within 
his own state. For the 1921 legislature of New York had provided 
for local government centralized purchasing. New York cities of the 
first class containing one million inhabitants were authorized to main- 
tain a municipal purchasing department to ‘consist of a purchasing 
agent, who shall be its head, and such assistants and with such salaries 
as the body which is by charter authorized to designate the number of 
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employees and fix salaries, may from time to time authorize. The 
purchasing agent shall be appointed and removable at pleasure by the 
same official or body who or which by charter is now authorized to 
appoint the heads of city departments. The purchasing agent shall 
appoint and remove at pleasure such assistants and employees as 
may be authorized.’’ Unless the local legislative body shall provide 
otherwise the purchasing department ‘shall purchase and be responsi- 
ble for the proper receipt of all materials and supplies, including those 
on which bids are obtained after publication of notice pursuant to law. 

Similar provision is made for the smaller New York cities in that 
boards of contract and supply in second-class cities, and boards with 
similar powers in other cities, and the common council or similar legis- 
lative body in cities which have no boards of contract and supply or 
bodies with similar powers, shall make rules and regulations not in- 
consistent with general laws or their charter, which shall prescribe 
the procedure, conditions, methods and practices that shall prevail 
in regard to all purchases of materials and supplies by the purchasing 
department or agency, and all departments, boards, bureaus and 
offices of the city for which supplies are purchased shall obey and com- 
ply with such rules and regulations.” The right to sell supplies is also 
accorded the city purchasing agency under qualified circumstances. 

County centralized purchasing in New York was also authorized by 
the 1921 legislature by the provision that the “board of supervisors of 
any county not wholly within a city and having a population exceeding 
one hundred thousand and less than two hundred thousand inhabitants 
according to the last preceding federal census or state enumeration, 
may establish and maintain as a county charge a purchasing depart- 
ment or agency and appoint a purchasing agent to be the head thereof. 
The purchasing agent may appoint, and at pleasure remove, such 
assistants and employees, at such salaries or compensation, as the 
board of supervisors may authorize. Such purchasing agent may be 
removed by the vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to the 
board of supervisors after a hearing based on written charges preferred 
against such officer and served on him at least ten days prior to such 
hearing.’’ 

The duties of the county purchasing agent are similar in principle 
to those of the state agents, involving “all purchases, and all con- 
tracts for supplies, of every nature, for the county or for any county 
department, office, official, building or institution, or for which the 
county may in any event be liable.” Supervision of the county pur- 
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chaser, is assured in the requirement that he “shall, upon the first day 
of each month, furnish to the board of supervisors and to the county 
comptroller or other chief fiscal officer or body a detailed statement, 
showing, up to a certain day of the preceding month, all purchases 
or contracts made by him, the quantity, price and total charges for 
each, and all supplies delivered and on hand and to what official, de- 
partment or institution delivered. The county comptroller or other chief 
fiscal officer or body shall not audit nor pay any bill for supplies unless 
it shall fully appear that such supplies were ordered by the purchasing 
agent, and a bill therefor, duly verified, be presented to the said comp- 
troller or other chief fiscal officer or body by the purchasing agent 
endorsed with his approval.’’ Furthermore, all of the requisitions 
“received by the purchasing agent shall be filed in his office and shall 
be open to the public under reasonable regulations for their safety and 
preservation.”’ Also, both the purchaser and some of his subordinates 
must file bonds with the county clerk approved by the county judge, 
after the manner of the requirements of some state purchasing agents. 
The analysis of state and local purchasing thus reveals the develop- 
ment of interlocking of administrative machinery within those co- 
operating governments.! 
MiILtTon CONOVER. 
Yale University. 


One House of Congress as Two. It has apparently always been 
assumed that, for the representation of population on the one hand 
and the representation of the states as such without regard to popula- 


1 The statutes cited herein may be found in the volumes of session laws for 
the states and years indicated in the text. A valuable photostat compendium of 
certain provisions of many statutes enacted prior to December, 1921, is Wm. Webb 
and C. Eveleen Hathaway’s Digest of Laws on State Purchasing Departments, 
New York State Library. A detailed analysis and criticism of provisions con- 
tained in most of the acta passed prior to 1920 is included in A. E. Buck’s essay on 
“The Coming of Centralized Purchasing in State Governments,’’ National Mu- 
nicipal Review, Supplement Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 117-135, (February, 1920), New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research and National Municipal League. Type- 
written data pertaining to current developments in government purchasing is 
available at the New York State Library, legislative reference section. Pro- 
fessional opinions on such agencies may be obtained from The Purchaser, which is 
published by the National Association of Purchasing Agents. A general treat- 
ment of the theory and practice of the system is A. G. Thomas’ Principles of 
Government Purchasing (1919), Institute for Government Research Studies in 
Administration. 
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tion on the other, the maintenance of the two houses of Congress is 
necessary. But the same results might be attained, and more con- 
veniently, by either the house of representatives or the senate alone. 
The house of representatives alone would suffice if only for the final 
enactment of legislation there were required a second assent of the 
house voting as a senate—each state delegation having (to preserve the 
status quo) the same number of votes divided equally among its mem- 
bers. Likewise, a similar additional assent of the senate voting as a 
house of representatives would eliminate the necessity for the latter— 
each senator having a number of votes equal to the number of mem- 
bers to which his state would be entitled in a house of representatives 
(or a mathematically accurate apportionment might be substituted). 
Under either plan deadlocks could be averted at least as easily as they 
can at present. Of course neither p/an is going to be adopted—very 
soon. They both seem almost too “easy” to be new, and perhaps 
they are not. 
JaMEs D. BARNETT. 
University of Oregon. 
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The British Election. After experimenting with coalitions and 
with a minority Labor government, the voters of Great Britain on 
October 29, in their third general election in two years, returned the 
Conservative party to power with a large majority over the combined 
opposition groups. Thus the traditional system of party government 
was restored.! The desire for stability and the fear of fundamental 
changes in the political and economic order were probably the chief 
causes of the overwhelming Conservative victory.” 

In December, 1923, Stanley Baldwin, the Conservative premier, 
in seeking popular ratification for his tariff reform proposals dissolved 
parliament, although he had a comfortable majority in the House of 
Commons. The voters, however, rallied once again to the support 
of the historic free trade policy and while the Conservatives returned 
more members than any other party they lost their majority. The 
two wings of the Liberal party were reunited by the tariff issue and 
Labor greatly increased its power in the House of Commons.’ 

On January 21 following the election Mr. Baldwin’s government 
was defeated by the Laborites and the Liberals and the king, following 
constitutional precedent, invited Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the 
Labor party, to form a ministry. The offer was accepted, in spite of 
the obvious difficulties inherent in continuous dependence upon the 
Liberals. For nine months the Labor government generally received 
the support of the Liberals, but only for policies which wholly satis- 


1 For a vigorous defense of the two-party system, see editorial in Saturday 
Review, Nov. 15, 1924, p. 488. 

2 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 16, p. 420; Nov. 6, p. 496. J. A. R. Marriott in 
Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1924 writes: ““The issue was as plain as it was vital. The 
electors clearly perceived—that they were asked to pronounce for or against the 
principle of private property and individual enterprise; for or against the estab- 
lishment of a really Socialist Commonwealth.” P.740. 

*W.T. Morgan, The British Elections of Dec., 1923, American Political Science 
Review, May, 1924, pp. 331-340. 
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fied neither the Liberals nor Labor. When, in a speech at the National 
Liberal Club Mr. Asquith advised his followers to put Labor in office 
he pointed out that under a Labor government the Liberals would 
obviously hold the balance of power.‘ This “forced eating out of Mr. 
Asquith’s hand” proved very unpalatable to Mr. MacDonald. The 
actual relations between the ‘‘allies’’ were characterized by mutual 
suspicion. Liberals frequently accused the prime minister of gross 
ingratitude, while the latter showed in speech and act that he despised 
and mistrusted the Liberals.® 

In spite of many difficulties, however, the Labor government carried 
through a legislative program of considerable importance.’ Mr. 
Snowden’s budget calling for a reduction of the burdensome income 
tax rates met with great public favor. The Housing Act, which pro- 
vided for an extension of the building subsidy scheme of the previous 
administration and added a subsidy to rents, was, however, widely 
criticised. Minor modifications were made in the old-age and un- 
employment insurance policies. Labor suspended the construction 
of the Singapore naval base, but despite protests began the building of 
several new cruisers. Its last important measure was that empower- 
ing the British government to appoint a representative for Ulster to 
act on the boundary commission in case Ulster should persist in re- 
fusing to appoint one. This latter measure received cordial Liberal 
support. 


‘Times, Weekly Edition, Dec. 27, 1923, p. 688. In the debate which resulted 
in the downfall of the Baldwin government Mr. Asquith madeit clear that he did 
not propose to give a blank cheque to Labor. See Ibid. Jan. 24, 1924, p. 84. 

5See C. F. G. Masterman, The Dissolution, Contemporary Review, Nov., 1924, 
for a Liberal’s view of the relations between Labor and Liberals. The New States- 
man, Oct. 11, p. 4, in an editorial says: ‘“‘A very large majority of the House of 
Commons wishes him to remain in office at any rate until next summer, but he has 
deliberately challenged it on issues which it could not support without utterly 
humiliating itself. He has had a magnificent chance which he seems wantonly to 
have thrown away. As Foreign Secretary he has been an immense success; as 
Prime Minister he has been an utter failure. He has never recognized the in- 
evitable limitations of a minority government. He has never poured oil on the 
troubled waters, but almost always has said the word that was best calculated to 
exacerbate party feeling. If he had treated his Liberal allies with even common 
courtesy he might have remained in power not merely until 1925 but for some years 
to come, possibly even for a decade.”’ 

* Wedgwood Benn, Nine Months of Labor Government, Contemporary Review, 
Oct., 1924, pp. 417-424; Harold Spender, Is Liberalism Dead, Fortnightly Review, 
Dec., 1924, pp. 731-737; Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 2, p. 364; Oct. 16, p. 415; 


Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 10, p. 308; Nation and Athenaeum, Nov. 8, p. 
203. 
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The most important services rendered by the Labor government 
were, however, in the field of foreign relations.’ Mr. MacDonald, 
who acted as foreign secretary as well as prime minister, succeeded in 
breaking the seemingly hopeless deadlock between Great Britain and 
France and in developing a spirit of cordial coéperation between the 
two governments. It was certainly no mean accomplishment to heal 
the Franco-British breach and to secure approval for the Dawes plan 
on both sides of the Rhine. It must, of course, be recognized that 
Mr. MacDonald did not achieve these results single-handed, that he 
was greatly aided by the political changes that took place in French 
politics. There is no doubt, however, that to him belongs a large 
share of the credit for the improved condition of British relations with 
other countries. 

Shortly after it took office the Labor government officially recognized 
the Soviet government of Russia; whereupon it proceeded to negotiate 
a treaty with Russia, which was finally signed early in August. This 
treaty was at once widely and severely criticised by Liberals and 
Conservatives, and by the business interests generally, and it became 
one of the chief reasons for the government’s defeat and an important 
issue of the campaign. When parliament reassembled on September 30 
Mr. Asquith at once handed in a motion for the rejection of the treaty 
on the ground that it, “instead of providing a genuine contribution 
toward solving the problem of unemployment, threatens to divert 
resources which are urgently needed for national and imperial develop- 
ment and amongst other objections, contemplates that the British 


7 Spectator, Oct. 18, 1924, p. 533 said: ‘“‘We all acknowledge the dignity and 
distinction with which he [MacDonald] has spoken on many occasions, and we all 
acknowledge that in foreign policy he has interpreted the wishes of the country 
with more address, and perhaps with more insight, than any other Foreign Secre- 
tary of recent times.’’ For a sympathetic review of Mr. MacDonald’s work as 
Foreign Secretary see Hugh F. Spender, Mr. MacDonald at the Foreign Office, 
Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1924, pp. 782-792; also Sisley Huddleston, New States- 
man, Oct. 18, p. 39. 

8 For a vigorous attack on Labor’s recognition of the Soviet government see 
George A. B. Dewar, Britain’s Recognition of the Soviet Government, Foreign 
Affairs, Dec. 15, 1924, pp. 313-319; also W. F. Lloyd, The Soviet, and Our Dis- 
graceful Traffic With It, Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1924, pp. 487-493. For the 
Liberal attitude toward the treaty see The Case against the Russian Treaty, 
Supplement to The Nation and Athenaeum, Oct. 18, 1924; also The Manchester 
Guardian, Sept. 26, p. 261 and Oct. 3, p. 278. For the Conservative attitude see 
Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 2, p. 356; Oct. 9, p. 387; Oct. 23, p. 448. For the Labor 
defense of the treaty see Arthur Ponsonby, The Case for the Russian Treaties, 
Contemporary Review, Dec., 1924, pp. 697-702. 
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taxpayer should be made liable for further loans to the Russian state 
raised by means of the guarantee of the British government, as the 
conditions upon which any part of the private claims of certain British 
creditors should be recognized by the Soviet Republic.’’® 

It was, however, not the Russian treaty that was to be the immediate 
occasion for the defeat of the Labor government. Mr. MacDonald 
dissolved parliament because the House of Commons on October 8 
adopted a resolution in favor of an inquiry into the dropping of a pros- 
ecution against a Communist editor charged with sedition.'° Early 
in August the director of public prosecutions brought legal action 
against John Ross Campbell on the ground that he had published in the 
Workers’ Weekly an article designed to promote disloyalty among the 
military forces. Later, the prosecutor withdrew the charges, in ac- 
cordance with directions from the Attorney General, Sir Patrick Hast- 
ings. When the Communist party leaders stated that the responsi- 
bility for the withdrawal of the charges rested upon the Labor govern- 
ment alone, and that the government’s action had been brought about 
by the pressure applied by Labor members of parliament, the opposi- 
tion leaders were convinced that the government’s action should not 
be allowed to go unchallenged. They saw in it a serious interference 
with the course of justice. Hence when the attorney general’s replies 
to questions proved unsatisfactory to them the Conservatives intro- 
duced a resolution of censure. The Liberals submitted an amendment 
which called for the appointment of a select committee to inquire into 
the circumstances leading to the withdrawal of the prosecution. After 
a full discussion, the cabinet decided that the Liberal amencment 
would be unacceptable. In his speech before the annual conference 
of the Labor party Mr. MacDonald stated that the amendment was 
“conceived in the spirit of mediaeval crookedness and torture, that 
it was designed not to censure the government but only to insult it, 
not to execute it but to put it on the rack.’ The vote on the Liberal 
amendment, which was supported by the Conservatives, was 364 ayes 
to 198 nays. The majority against the government was made up of 
236 Conservatives, 121 Liberals, and 2 Independents. Fourteen 
Liberals, 2 Conservatives, 2 Nationalists, and 1 Independent voted 
with the government. On the following day (October 9) parliament 


* Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 9, p. 384. 
10 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 16, p. 414. 


1 Times, Weekly Fdition, Oct. 9, p.384, gives an abstract of Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech. 
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was dissolved. The prime minister announced that polling would 
take place on October 29.” 

Shortly after the dissolution the party leaders issued their election 
manifestos.* The Labor statement, signed by Mr. MacDonald, 
placed the blame for the election upon “a partisan combination of 
Liberals and Tories.” It called attention to the progress made under 
Labor leadership toward the establishment of the peace of Europe, 
from the benefits of which Labor refused to exclude the Russian people. 
The proposed treaty with that country, it was claimed, would open new 
outlets for British manufactures and coal, and would be subject to 
parliamentary sanction in regard to all of its features. The government 
took credit for passing a great housing charter which would provide 
low rental houses and a continuing policy of slum clearance. Its 
first budget swept away £30,000,000 of taxes on food. ‘Apart from 
the necessary transformation of the whole industrial system,” the 
government had done everything possible to relieve unemployment 
by working out a scheme of national development and by attempting 
to restore trade with other countries. Its policy was still: Work or 
Maintenance. Among the other plans “which the Liberals and Tories 
combined to stop’? were mentioned: the reorganization of the mining 
industry, the railroads, and canals on the line of national ownership, 
the taxation of land values, a system of national power stations, the 
prevention of profiteering, and a further restriction of rents. The 
manifesto concluded with an appeal for the establishment of a “really 
Socialist Commonwealth.” 

The Conservative manifesto, issued by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
blamed the government for forcing a rush election because of its fear 
of an impartial inquiry in the Campbell case and for patching up an 
indefensible treaty with the Soviets. It ascribed to the government 
nothing but utter failure in dealing with unemployment. Although 
a general tariff was no part of the Conservative program, the party 
promised to “safeguard the employment and standard of living of the 
people in any efficient industry in which they were imperilled by unfair 
competition by applying the principle of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act.” Industrial revival, according to the manifesto, could be secured 
by measures of imperial preference. The party proposed to summon 
a conference to inquire into the problem of agriculture and to appoint 
a royal commission to investigate the cost of foodstuffs. Mr. Baldwin 


12 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 16, p. 414; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 10. 
138 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 16, p. 412; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 17. 
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appealed for “a broad and stable government based on an independent 
majority in parliament.” 

The Liberal statement was signed by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George. Like the statement of Mr. Baldwin, it placed responsibility 
for the election upon the government and attacked it for declining an 
inquiry into the Campbell case and for evading a parliamentary dis- 
cussion of its “reckless proposal to guarantee, at the risk of the British 
parliament, a loan to the Communist government of Russia.” The 
party had rejected the crude Labor schemes for nationalization, but 
it had supported every move for sound social reform. The party 
promised to restore agriculture by a policy which would “combine 
advantages of ownership and of tenancy without the disadvantages of 
either,’ and to make coal a great national asset by empowering the 
state to acquire all mineral rights and to provide state assistance and 
direction in building super-power stations. It reiterated its devotion 
to free trade and advocated electoral reforms which would bring about 
a real correspondence between electoral strength and parliamentary 
representation. 

Nominations were made on October 18. Thirty-two members were 
returned unopposed: 16 Conservatives, 9 Laborites, 6 Liberals, and 
1 Nationalist. For the remaining 583 seats there were 1393 candi- 
dates, distributed among the parties as follows: Conservatives, 518; 
Constitutionalists, 10; Laborites, 500; Liberals, 333; others, 32. Ex- 
cluding the two-member, Ulster and university constituencies there were 
226 three-cornered contests aud 314 straight fights, of which 50 were 
between Conservatives and Liberals, 44 between Laborites and Liberals, 
and 217 between Conservatives and Laborites.“ An interesting feature 
of the election because of its bearing upon the real issues of the cam- 
paign was the number of cases in which a Liberal or a Conservative 
candidate withdrew in order to prevent the Labor candidate from 
winning in a three-cornered contest.“ In the 1923 election Labor 
secured in the single-member constituencies more than 60 seats by 
a minority vote. In some thirty of these there were no Liberal candi- 
dates in the 1924 election, while in ten of the others there were no 
Conservative candidates. These so-called “pacts” proved to the 
advantage of the Conservatives." 

4 Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 24, p. 344; Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 23, 
pp. 440 and 442. 

8 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 16, p. 412; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 17. 


16 Times, Weekly Edition, Nov. 13, p. 530. See also Hugh Dalton, The General 
Election, Contemporary Review, Dec., 1924, pp. 688-692. 
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The campaign was brief, even for a British election, but it lacked 
nothing in intensity. The party leaders made extensive speaking 
tours and belabored each other without mercy.’? Mr. MacDonald 
delivered his first important address in Glasgow. The real cause of 
the forced election; he said, was Labor’s success in governing the 
country. This had distressed the Liberals and the Conservatives so 
much that in spite of their mutual suspicions they had laid their heads 
together and plotted the downfall of the government. They had 
scoured the fields to find prejudices against him and had finally decided 
that he had been tampering with justice. He wanted capital and 
credit for British industries, but was sure that markets were equally 
essential. The proposed loan to Russia was designed to provide markets 
for British goods. The proceeds of the loan would be spent in Britain 
for British goods, and would thus never leave the country at all.* 
The advantages of the Russian treaty and the success of the govern- 
ment in foreign affairs and in finance were the chief points stressed 
by the Labor candidates.!® 

In his Queen’s Hall speech Mr. Baldwin said that the ministry had 
been controlled by its extremist elements and had thus been unable 
to play the part of a patriotic and constitutional government. He 
prophesied that if Labor should secure a majority the country would 
be in for a period of reorganization of everybody and everything. 
Private enterprise, given fair play, meant to him efficiency. He 
blamed the Socialists for not having done anything to relieve unem- 
ployment and for having increased the doles. He thought they were 
indeed the “cheapjacks”’ of politics.2° Condemnation of the Russian 
treaty, the dangers of socialism, and the desirability of maintaining 
the historic institutions of the country, were the main topics discussed 
by the Conservatives. 

Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and the Liberal candidates generally 
advanced arguments that were quite similar to those of their Conser- 
vative opponents. There were the same attacks on socialism, on the 
Russian treaty, and on Labor’s failure to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment, freely interspersed among arguments seeking to prove that 


17 The most bitter speeches of the campaign were made by Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr. Churchill, the latter having again become a Conservative. See Nation 
and Athenaeum, Oct. 25, p. 139, for an estimate of Lord Birkenhead’s campaign 
methods. 

18 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 16, p. 412. 
19 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 23, p. 440; Oct. 30, p. 468. 
20 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 23, p. 440; Oct. 30, p. 470. 
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the country’s salvation lay in a middle course between reaction on 
the one hand and radicalism of the red variety on the other.*! 

A few days before the election the public was deeply stirred by the 
exciting incident of the Zinovieff letter. On October 24 the Foreign 
Office published a letter signed by Zinovieff, president of the central 
committee of the Third International, and addressed to the British 
Communist party. The letter urged English Communists to prepare 
for the proletarian revolution by fomenting disloyalty in the military 
and naval forces and by spreading seditious propaganda among the 
working people. The government published at the same time a 
vigorous protest which it had forwarded to the Soviet authorities. 
The British note held the Russian government responsible for the act 
of the Third International and called attention to the fact that the 
Zinovieff letter constituted a clear violation of a solemn agreement 
recently made by Russia to refrain from spreading propaganda in the 
British Empire. On the day following, the Russian government, 
through its chargé d’affaires, M. Rakovsky, answered the Foreign 
Office note and called the Zinovieff letter “‘a gross forgery and an auda- 
cious attempt to prevent the development of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries.”” It protested strongly against the use of a 
“forged document” in accusing the Soviet authorities, and demanded 
an apology.”? An interesting point in the controversy was the fact 
that a Conservative newspaper published the letter at the same time 
that it was given to the press by the government. In some of his 
speeches Mr. MacDonald gave the impression that he believed the 
letter authentic, but he admitted that he did not understand how it 
came into the possession of the Conservative press. The Labor head- 
quarters, however, issued a statement which declared: “It is singular 
that copies of the letter were in the possession of the Daily Mail and 
the Conservative Headquarters before it had been issued by the For- 
eign Office to the general press.’’?* 

The Liberals and the Conservatives naturally made the most of 
the embarrassing situation in which the Labor government found itself.*4 


*1 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 23, p. 440; Oct. 30, p. 470. 

Mr. Lloyd George gave considerable attention to the question of land reform 
for which he proposed a new scheme. 

*2 The Zinovieff letter, the Foreign Office note, and M. Rakovsky’s reply are 
printed in Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 30, p. 473, and in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, Oct. 31, p. 372. The issue is analyzed in the latter, p. 366. 

23 Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 30, p. 468. 

*4 Hugh Dalton, The General Election, Contemporary Review, Dec., 1924. 
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Mr. MacDonald’s statement that the Foreign Office note was given to 
the press before he had been allowed an opportunity to see it in its 
revised form, accompanied by proofs of the authenticity of the letter, 
was singled out for special criticism as casting aspersions on the 
officials of the Foreign Office.2> If the letter was authentic, it was 
pointed out, it was strange that the prime minister should have con- 
tinued to advocate his treaty with a government whose promises to 
refrain from subversive propaganda had again been proved of no 
value. If, on the other hand, the letter was a forgery—a ‘despicable 
plot,’’ as he had intimated in one of his addresses—then he must justify 
a vigorous protest against a “forged document” by his own Foreign 
Office.2® Before the Labor government gave up office it made a hur- 
ried investigation of the whole affair, but finally announced that it 
had been unable to come to any definite conclusion as to the authen- 
ticity of the letter.’ 

The Zinovieff letter doubtless cost the Labor party many votes. It 
greatly added to the already prevailing hysteria caused by the dis- 
cussion of the proposed Russian treaty and the Campbell case. ‘“Mil- 
lions of electors,” says one of the Labor candidates, ‘‘one must sup- 
pose, honestly believed that Labor candidates, and members of the 
Labor government were personally implicated in a ‘plot’ to raise a 
‘Red Army’ in Britain, to drown the existing order of society in a 
‘bloody revolution,’ to destroy the Christian religion, to confiscate 
all private property, and to ‘nationalize women.’ ’’?® 

That the voters of the country were greatly aroused by the issues 
of the campaign was shown by the large vote polled. The Times 
estimated the electorate at 20,641,342, and in its final analysis of the 
voting it states that the actual votes cast numbered 16,639,760, or 
slightly more than eighty per cent. The following table shows how 


26 See editorial in Times, Weekly Edition, Oct. 30, p. 476, and editorial in Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 31, p. 362. 

26 The inconsistencies in Mr. MacDonald’s statements in regard to the letter 
are skillfully exposed in a leading article in New Statesman, Nov. 1, pp. 100-101. 
The suggestion is made that the letter was a hoax that originated in the Secret 
Service. For a scathing analysis of Mr. MacDonald’s course in regard to the 
letter see Spectator, Nov. 1, pp. 630-1; 632. 

27 Times, Weekly Edition, Nov. 13, p. 530. The Baldwin government shortly 
after taking office stated in a note to M. Rakovsky that it considered the Zinovi- 
eff letter authentic. It also informed the Soviet authorities that the Russian 
treaty would be dropped. Times, Weekly Edition, Nov. 27, p. 586. 

28 Hugh Dalton, The General Election, Contemporary Review, Dec., 1924. 
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the votes were distributed in the 1923 and 1924 elections, together 
with the number of seats each party obtained in the two contests.® 


MEMBERS AT MEMBERS IN 


PARTY VOTE IN 1923 | 1924 
5,497,476 258 7,864, 402 413 
4, 262, 264 158 2,929,571 40 
Constitutionalist............ 175, 285 6 


329 , 638 5 162,020 5 


The foregoing table shows that under the present electoral system, 
and with three strong parties in the field a minority of the electoratz 
can secure an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons. 
The Conservatives, with but 47 per cent of the voters, secured 67 per 
cent of the seats, while the other parties combined, with 53 per cent 
of the voters, secured only 33 per cent of the seats. The Conservative 
party obtained a member for every 19,000 votes; the Labor party, 
one for every 36,000; and the Liberal party, one for every 73,000. 
The Labor delegation in the House of Commons was reduced from 
193 to 151; but the Labor vote was increased by 1,136,000.2° A con- 
siderable part of this increase was the result of the larger number of 
candidates in constituencies where formerly the Labor party had none. 
In the same way a good part of the falling off in the Liberal vote was 
due to the smaller number of candidates. 

The following tables, prepared on the basis of the election returns 
published in The Times Weekly Edition," show the results of the two- 
party and triangular contests, exclusive of those in the two-member 
constituencies, those in Northern Ireland, and the university seats. 
The second table shows also the number of victories each of the major 
parties won by majority votes and by pluralities. 


29 Nov. 20, p. 556. 

30 The Liberals who had suffered most from the unrepresentative electoral 
system were naturally the most vigorous criticsof it. The Outlook, Nov. 8, p. 322, 
however, in commenting on the calculations of the advocates of electoral reform, 
which showed that under proportional representation the new House would have 
been much like the old one, says that the country should be grateful for the present 
system. See Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 7, p. 386. 

31 Nov. 6, pp. 498-502, 
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Two-Party Contests 


CONSERVATIVES | CONSERVATIVES LABOR V8. 


v8. LABOR V8. LIBERALS LIBERALS 
fives | Labor | |Liberals| Labor {Liberals 
English Boroughsf...................+. 49 26 5 1 6 6 
1 1 2 1 
9 9 1 6 2 
English Counties}...................66- 49 20 38 4 2 
1 4 1 2 5 
10 7 4 1 1 


*In one constituency a Communist won over a Constitutionalist. 

t In a Sheffield district a Conservative won over an Independent; in a Bir- 
mingham district Austen Chamberlain won over a Communist. There were four 
straight contests between Constitutionalists and Labor. Of these each party 
won two. 

t There were three contests between Constitutionalists and Labor. Two of 
them were won by Constitutionalists. 


Triangular Contests 
CONSERVATIVES LABOR LIBERALS 


Major- | Minor- | Major- | Minor- | Major- | Minor- 
ity ity ity ity ity ity 


cs 8 6 3 7 1 
English Boroughsf..................... 24 27 2 14 2 
Seottish 2 1 
English 62. | 28 1 10 
Scottish Counties... 10 1 1 


* In one contest a Liberal won a minority seat over a Communist and a Con- 
servative. 

t In one constituency a Conservative won by a majority over a Liberal and a 
Communist; in another a Constitutionalist won a minority seat over a Laborite 
and a Liberal. 

t One Liberal was elected by a minority vote over a Communist and a Laborite. 

§ One Constitutionalist was elected by a minority vote over Labor and Lib- 
eral opposition, while another (Churchill) won by a majority over a Liberal and 


a Laborite. One Independent was elected by a minority vote over a Laborite 
and a Liberal. 
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In Northern Ireland two Conservatives were returned unopposed. 
The other ten seats were won by the Conservatives by large majorities 
over their Republican opponents. Of the university seats the Con- 
servatives secured seven, the Liberals three, and the Independents 
one. Conservatives won fifteen seats in the two-member districts, 
the Liberals and Labor three each, and Independents one. 

The most striking result was the rout of the Liberal party. A large 
number of its most trusted leaders, including Mr. Asquith, went down 
to defeat. Mr. Lloyd George, however, retained his seat by a large 
majority over his Labor opponent, Professor A. E. Zimmern. As soon 
as the extent of the Liberal defeat was known the leaders of the party 
set about reorganizing their shattered ranks. At party conferences 
the policy of withdrawing Liberal candidates and thus insuring Con- 
servative victories was strongly condemned. Mr. Asquith urged that 
in succeeding elections the party should place candidates in all con- 
stituencies. Only by so doing, he declared, could the party’s appeal 
be made effective, for the voters would not show confidence in an 
organization that by its small number of candidates admitted that it 
accepted a minority status.” 

The Labor leaders expressed themselves as pleased with the results 
they had obtained. Although they deplored their loss of seats, they 
pointed to the increased number of votes in the country. They freely 
stated that their main object, the destruction of the Liberal party, 
had been realized. ‘‘At all events,” declared the Daily Herald, ‘the 

election results clear the air. Now we know where we are and what 

) forces we have got to conquer. We have shaken off false friends. 
: The three party system was a nuisance. The English mind 
could not understand it. It would have taken us a long time to de- 
stroy it by gradually beating the Liberals. Fortunately they decided 
to save us this trouble; they have committed suicide. There is now no 
Liberal party. There are only fragments which will rapidly be ab- 
sorbed either into Toryism or into Labor.’’* 


32 Times, Weekly Edition, Nov. 13, p. 580; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 7. 

38 Quoted in Living Age, Nov. 22, p.405. For views relative to the future of the 
Liberal party see Nation and Athenaeum, Nov. 8, p. 206, and Spectator, Nov. 22, 
p. 769. The Saturday Review, Nov. 1, p. 437, agreed with the Labor view in re- 
gard to Liberalism saying, ‘‘Next to the extent of the Conservative victory the 
most remarkable result of the election has been the Liberal catastrophe. English 
Liberalism is in its death agony. Nothing could have pointed more surely to its 
senility and decay than the barrenness of its propaganda during the campaign, 
both in its press and on its platforms.’’ Mr. Churchill credited the Liberal disas- 
ter to its mistake in putting Labor into power; Times, Weekly Edition, Nov. 6. 
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On November 4 Mr. MacDonald resigned and the king summoned 
Mr. Baldwin and invited him to form a ministry. The new Conser- 
vative cabinet contains the following members: Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, and leader of the 
House of Commons; Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; Lord Salisbury, Lord Privy Seal; Marquess Curzon, 
Lord President of the Council and leader of the House of Lords; 
Lord Cave, Lord Chancellor; Mr. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs; Mr. L. C. M. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Secretary of State for War; 
Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India; Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for Air; Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty; Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, President of the Board of Trade; 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health; Mr. E. F. L. Wood, 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries; Sir John Gilmour, Secretary 
for Scotland; Lord Eustace Percy, President of the Board of Education; 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Minister of Labor; Sir Douglas McGarel 
Hogg, Attorney-General; Lord Peel, First Commissioner of Works; 
and Lord Cecil, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.* 


Eimer D. GRaAPER. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Political Science in Great Britain and France.' In response to 
requests for information concerning recent developments in political 
science in Great Britain and France, the following accounts were 
received from Professor Harold J. Laski, of the London School of 
Economies and Political Science, and M. Maurice Caudel, of L’Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques and editor of the Revue des Sciences 
Politiques: 

Great Britain. It will be well-known to American students of 
political science, especially since Professor Fairlie’s very careful survey 
in a previous number of the Political Science Review, that there is 
practically no organized study of political science in Great Britain. 
There is no Political Science Association; there is no review wholly 
devoted to its problems, since the death, in 1915, of Professor Adams’ 


% Times, Weekly Edition, Nov. 13, p. 528. 

1 Presented by F. A. Ogg to the Round Table on Comparative Government 
at the Washington meeting of the American Political Science Association, Dec. 
31, 1924, 
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admirable Political Quarterly; and, outside the London School of 
Economies and Political Science, there is little attempt at its organized 
teaching. For the most part, our universities are content with a course 
of lectures on the government of England, and critical accounts, of 
widely varying quality and content, of the philosophy of the state. 

This does not imply that excellent work is not done in political 
science by Englishmen; but it would be true to say that, apart from 
its legal and historical sides, it has not been usual for such work to be 
done in the universities. The best administrative studies usually 
come from civil servants like Sir Courtenay Ilbert, in the last, and Sir 
Arthur Salter, in the present, generation; the best general essays have 
come from the amateur at the center of things, like Bagehot and ‘sir 
Sidney Low. I do not seek to account for this situation; but it is not 
inadvisable to bear it in mind in reading the remarks which follow. 

Mr. Ogg has asked for a general account of what has happened in 
political science in the last year. I am tempted to reply simply that 
some books have been published, none of them remarkable, but a few 
very useful; that, through the medium of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, the civil service has begun to realize the great contribu- 
tion it has it in its power to make in political science; and, thirdly, that 
certain small changes in the emphasis of doctrine are perceptible. 
I shall deal separately with each of these. 

Of books, the most important single volume is Mr. E. A. M. 
Lloyd’s The Mechanism of Certain State Controls. This is a full and 
impartial account, with the necessary documents, of the vast experi- 
ments in socialization undertaken by Great Britain during the war. 
Its conclusions bear out very strikingly Sir Arthur Salter’s views in 
his Allied Shipping Control. Another volume of interest is Mr. H. B. 
Lees-Smith’s Second Chambers in Theory and Practice, a careful and 
interesting survey which may be taken to summarize the reforms a 
Labor government would attempt if it got a majority in the House 
of Commons. A third book which has been widely recognized is Dr. 
Herman Finer’s Representative Government and a Parliament of In- 
dustry, on the whole the best existing account of the Economie Council 
in Germany and its workings. Other books which have great merit 
are, Ilbert and Meston, The New-.Indian Constitution,—a friendly 
account,—-and A. Corthill, The Lost Dominton, easily the best state- 
ment of the case for ‘“‘diehardism” in India; with both of which should 
be compared B. G. Sapre, Government of British India, which is the 
best single-volume analysis of that government’s evolution and struc- 
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ture. These are all on the administrative side. On the historical, I 
know only of two books, Social and Political Ideas in the Middle Ages 
(ed. Hearnshaw) in which there are admirable essays by Principal 
Barker, Miss Power, and Mr. Jacob, the last of whom is rapidly making 
himself the first authority in England on his subject; and C. R. and 
M. Morris, Short History of Political Ideas, which will interest the 
American teacher as showing what that subject means at Oxford. A 
new series of political reprints has also been started, in which the 
Vindiciae contra Tyrannos* constitutes the first volume. On the 
side of theory, the only work of any significance is Mr. A. D. Lindsay’s 
paper in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society; though, with the 
permission of the sociologists, I should like to claim Professor Hob- 
house’s Social Development for political science and mark it out as the 
most distinguished book of the year. 

On the legal side there are two books and three controversies to 
be noticed. Mr. A. B. Emden’s The Civil Servant and the Law of the 
Constitution is pioneer work of its kind, and wholly admirable work; 
and Mr. C. T. Carr’s Delegated Legislation is a model of succinct 
yet suggestive statement. The controversies of importance are those 
over the Irish deportations, on which see in re O’Brien, and the legal 
press of March-May 1923; the problem of the royal power in relation 
to the dissolution of Parliament, on which see the references in my 
State of Parties and the Right of Dissolution; and the Campbell case, 
which raises the question of the judicial nature of the Attorney-General’s 
Office, on which see Hansard, Oct. 8, 1924, and a letter from Sir H. 
Stephen in the Times of October 7. 

Books apart, the outstanding fact in our political science at the 
moment is the renewed interest in a scientific public administration. 
That is shown not only by the foundation of the Institute and its 
journal; not only, also, by the work of recent royal commissions and 
departmental committees, of which that on local government is per- 
haps the most notable, but, above all, by the degree to which it is now 
becoming possible to obtain a considerable audience for lectures 
and books upon this subject. The value of government publica- 
tions is more widely realized than ever before; and the reports 
of the Works Committees of 1917, and of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee of 1918 have sold ten times more widely than was 
anticipated. There is in contemplation a series of monographs on the 
government departments; and the Fabian Society proposes to issue 
pamphlets on public administration and its reform. 


? Edited, with an admirable introduction, by Mr. Laski (F. A. O.). 
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In political theory, little has happened that is creative. The deaths 
of Bosanquet and Bradley remove the most considerable figures in 
English political philosophy since T. H. Green; and Sir Henry Jones, 
though not an original thinker, was at least a popularizer of eminent 
ability. On the Hegelian side, no one, at present, seems likely to 
take their place; the leaders who remain,—Cole, Russell, Hobhouse— 
are all anti-idealist in outlook. But it must be confessed that the left 
wing has not produced a coherent philosophy of their own. Mr. 
Wallas becomes more and more a pure psychologist; Mr. Ginsberg 
is devoting himself to sociological method; Mr. Cole has taken to his- 
tory; and Mr. Russell is revising Principia Mathematica. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have produced in their Constitution for a Socialist Common- 
wealth a brilliant study of institutions, but it is not a philosophy. Mr. 
Tawney’s Acquisitive Society, the most influential English book of 
the last fifteen years, deals with only one aspect of the problem. Ideal- 
ism is still the dominant note at Oxford and Cambridge, largely, T 
believe, because no attempt has been made at the coherent statement 
of alternative views. In 1920, guild socialism was the fashionable 
doctrine of the time; its influence is now almost negligible. Its im- 
portance has come to lie in its emphasis upon industrial decentraliza- 
tion, and it is generally agreed that it is not a theory of the state. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps venture to add my conviction of the 
importance of a more frequent exchange of opinion on these matters 
between England and America. In the first place, our knowledge of 
American institutions is pathetically small; and, secondly, much 
American knowledge of us is rather external than intimate. If, one 
day, the Political Science Association could, like your lawyers, hold its 
annual conference in London, it would, I am sure, receive the warmest 
of welcomes as a mark of the gratitude we should feel. 


Haroup J. Laski. 


France. The most significant tendencies which the study of political 
science in France presents today are: (1) centralization in Paris; (2) 
emphasis upon social observations; (3) the variety of interests and of 
research; and (4) propensity to popularization. 

Centralization is a natural result of our political system. Not 
only is Paris our governmental and administrative center from which 
all initiative comes; the indispensable instruments for work are found 
within her walls. Public and private libraries and collections of ar- 
chives there are incomparably more numerous and rich than in any 
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other French city. The specialists there are very numerous and make 
up, so to speak, a large permanent congress in which the exchange of 
ideas and of criticism is exceptionally facilitated. 

It would be a mistake, however, to consider the provinces inhospi- 
table to intellectual life. The people of the provinces read more than 
those in Paris; in Paris time is often lacking. They pay more atien- 
tion to the lecturers who come their way. They carefully collect 
and assimilate the work of Paris. They have also manifested fruitful 
initiative. Regionalism has led to many investigations. Local societies 
have carried on some interesting research. Distances, however, and 
the scattered means of information are such that it is often difficult 
to carry very far an investigation which is not purely local or frag- 
mentary without going to Paris or consulting the authorities there. 
Hence, political studies are necessarily centralized in the capital. 

In the second place, our political sciences are clearly tending toward 
social studies. In this connection a few facts are very significant. 
Fifty years ago, Emile Boutmy founded the Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. Under its fruitful stimulus, people began taking interest in 
political studies, observing, especially, general political phenomena. 
Twenty or twenty-five years later, the Musée Social, the Collége Libre 
des Sciences Sociales, and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales were 
founded, one after another. These titles alone will indicate the evolu- 
tion which was accomplished in this brief time. It is quite possible 
that it was due partly to fad—to the somewhat passive obedience to a 
trend of general ideas, a seeking after an attractive title which catches 
the attention and claims the interest of the public. But still that 
proves the existence of the tendency in question, the trend or bent 
of public curiosity. 

A third characteristic may be noted in the variety of interests and 
of research; and this is perhaps the most important. The number of 
listeners is increasing from day to day. They came first from the 
instructional staffs of the institutions which I have named. But their 
crowded ranks have been extended much further, so as to include a 
vast number of public-spirited seekers who, either by their natural 
predilection or by some happy chance, have become attached to tasks 
of this nature. Hence, there has been a very abundant production. 
Hence, also, sometimes there have been inequalities, weakness, and 
lack of uniformity. Beside the book of sound scholarship, which is 
written only after mature reflection, stands the polemic, composed by 
a person of preconceived ideas; alongside the historical work based on 
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careful and exact analysis of documents, is the book which was written 
deliberately in support of a definite proposition. And it is not always 
easy to differentiate between these. In this mass there is some dross, 
but there are also not infrequent nuggets of good metal. 

The tendency toward popularization is the last characteristic of 
which I should like to speak. It is an obvious tendency. It is notice- 
able both in the school and in the press. The research professor is 
glad to have huge audiences in which the student is drowned by the 
wave of the general public. The benevolent lecturer, professor, or 
more or less occasional orator, vies with him in this respect. Paris 
offers exceptional opportunity for this sort of thing. Some of the 
institutions named are located at the very doors of our University, 
barely across the street, as if they had been set up there with the 
thought of welcoming the overflow from the neighboring lecture-rooms 
or of satisfying whatever curiosity had not been appeased in them. 
In this respect, that quarter of Paris which extends from Saint Germain 
des Prés up to the Montagne Sainte Genevieve presents an aspect 
which I believe is absolutely unique; during the winter and for a good 
part of the spring, at all hours of the day, throughout the week, its 
every corner reéchoes with lectures on all sorts of things and with a 
richness and variety which it would be difficult to conceive of else- 
where. In the past few years, this activity has been going on in sum- 
mer—much earlier in the season than formerly—along with the summer 
courses which are given especially for foreigners. 

There is the same variety and the same inclination toward popu- 
larizing by means of the printed book. It is true that people still 
write very learned treatises which, being very serious, and even tedious, 
are hardly available for the ordinary reader. But the same authors 
still find time to compose books for everybody, which, though usually 
shorter and simpler, are not always short, and which answer a very real 
curiosity, for the public receives them well. 

The fact that these lecturers and these authors find auditors and 
readers is a good augury for our national education. Before the public, 
our studies take on a color, a similitude of life, which they would never 
acquire in the solitude and silence of the closet. 

Turning to the materials for work, we note that in France they are 
as abundant as in other countries,—sometimes more so. They are 
generally sufficiently classified and in reach of the seeker. However, 
on this point, some gaps are still to be filled. The catalogues of our 
large libraries are not all published or easy to consult,—for example, 
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the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale is not yet complete. More 
modest and more specialized collections are often known only to a 
a few and escape the attention of foreigners. I have cited the library 
of the Musée Social. There are others of the same sort. New col- 
lections are being established. Among these is the Bibliothéque du 
Musée de la Guerre, which possesses all the documents relating to the 
history of the war and constitutes a remarkable collection. Our ar- 
chives are being extended and filled in constantly. Those of the 
ministry of the colonies have been recently classified. 

But libraries and archives offer their treasures especially to the 
historical sciences, which are only one branch, and naturally not the 
most vital branch, of political science. In the other branches, we are 
suffering from the same deficiences as are felt elsewhere. The seeker 
has not at hand the exact, dependable complete information which is 
indispensable for drawing final conclusions from the study of facts. 
He has to investigate for himself, with difficulty and at great expense, 
to collect figures, facts, and documents from day to day, more or less 
at random, in so far as his means will permit. He has no collections 
in which the facts gather and line up of their own accord, as if auto- 
matically. Some periodicals deal with classifications of this sort. Their 
resources and their means are limited. Sometimes their efforts do not 
last. So far as I know, the conditions are no better elsewhere. What 
we need is a strong organization, able to carry on a continual effort,— 
to collect, day by day, facts, figures, and documents, or at least sum- 
maries of the latter and bibliographical data about them. Only with 
this would the political sciences of contemporary observation be able to 
come to positive conclusions. 

A word about methods of work. What has been said concerning 
the difficulties of documentation leads me to call attention to the 
increased care of scholars in this direction. They are making praise- 
worthy efforts toward documentary information. A result is the 
tendency toward specialization. The worker is limiting the field of 
his observations. He is confining himself to a circumscribed zone which 
he goes over constantly and which he explores in its innermost recesses. 

This tendency, however, does not proscribe more pretentious under- 
takings nor the cultivation of general ideas. And, in our science, we 
constantly see a clash of the two kinds of minds which make up the 
learned world—they are perhaps a little more opposed in France, on 
account of our national characteristics. On the one hand, we see 
the people who are occupied with passively collecting, classifying, 
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stating facts. These are the observers. On the other hand, there 
are those who cannot confront a group of facts without looking for 
the causes, deducing the results and taking them as a basis, even 
though it be an unsteady one, for building up the lines at least of a 
thesis, if not of a whole system. These are the reasoners. 

One side works ad narrandum and the other ad probandum. Each 
follows his own temperament, in which they are decidedly right, since, 
if they tried to do otherwise, they would be condemned to sterility. 
And there would be no harm in this double tendency if the distinction 
between the two were as clear as it seems at the outset, and if we could 
house their works in different corners of our libraries. But such is 
not the case. The two temperaments are often found in the same man, 
and they clash in the same work. This brings to the reader the serious 
problem which constantly occurs in all political studies: ‘‘Who is the 
author?” “What is his value?” “What is his estimate worth?” 
These are difficult questions to answer, for the two temperaments 
mingle, and clash constantly. They come together in the operation 
of analysis. The observer calculates more; at least he says so. The 
reasoner has more mettle; at least he seems to. . . . This problem 
takes on a peculiar gravity in our largely conjectural sciences, in which 
we move with difficulty on account of the changing and dim light 
which we get from exuberant, unequal, and vague information.” 


Maurice CAuUDEL. 


REPORTS OF THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


HELD AT CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 8-12, 1924 


INTRODUCTION 


The following quotation from an economist is of great significance to 
the modern student of politics. “There is danger that the natural 
sciences must always outstrip the social sciences. In the first place, the 
natural sciences can use the experiment method, and the social sciences 
have hardly yet devised an adequate substitute. Then again in the 
natural sciences, the inventor and original thinker is rewarded and 
honored, but in the social sciences the inventive mind is more or less 
ostracised and new ideas that touch upon the key problems of modern 
life, namely, the control of human and economic activities, are at once 
branded as radical and dangerous.”’ This apparent discrimination 
against the social sciences is entitled to careful consideration. Is it a 
necessary difficulty inherent in the very nature of the social disciplines? 
Or is it due, at least in part, to inadequate and inconclusive methods of 
social research? 

Without attempting to speak for the other social sciences, the writer 
has but little doubt that much of the hostility encountered by the politi- 
cal pioneer is due to the unscientific character of his conclusions. The 
announcement of new discoveries by the scholar in material sciences is 
generally accompanied by a summary of material evidence, practical 
tests, precise measurements, or actual demonstrations, that afford strong 
and persuasive evidence of the reality of the discovery. The issue of 
the validity of the new theory is generally reduced to a question of fact, 
for the proof or disproof of which objective evidence is available. 

Compare this procedure with that used in connection with the an- 
nouncement of new suggestions, theories and ideas of political science. 
How many contributions to political thought or to governmental 
theory have been preceded by a patient, painstaking gathering of all the 
evidence and facts that might be material in determining the validity 
of the new discovery? How many even go through the form of striving 
to ground their theories on a basis of ascertainable facts? In view of the 
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attendant circumstances it is not even passing strange that new politi- 
cal theories, which frequently encounter existing prejudice and deeply 
rooted convictions, should be received with either hostility or indiffer- 
ence. But the important question is, is this evil an inherent one? 

It is true that this apparent antagonism to new political discoveries 
has been occasionally relied upon as a moral alibi for the lack of a more 
aggressive campaign of political research. But is this a fair attitude to 
assume? Is it not more in the nature of a challenge than an excuse? 
Does it not point the way to the necessity of placing political research 
upon a scientific basis of objective fact? Is there any reason to suppose 
that the truth about government will find a more hostile and belligerent 
opposition than the truth about biology, chemistry, or physics, when 
it is accompanied by a body of objective evidence, scientifically 
arranged? 

The unfortunate element in the situation is the painful fact that the 
pressure of every-day political problems requires the application of new 
theories before there has been time for appropriate investigation and 
research. The author does not wish to imply a criticism upon those 
who, under the stress of modern political needs, have offered what ten- 
tative ideas they had, without waiting to check their accuracy through 
the slow-moving methods of scientific investigation. To have thus 
withheld one’s contribution to the public problems of the hour would 
frequently have been in clear violation of patriotic duty. Professor 
Merriam has made a valuable suggestion in this connection. He 
distinguishes between political prudence and political science. The 
opinion of public men and of political scholars may be of great value in 
determining public questions upon which scientific studies are not avail- 
able. But such opinions, valuable tho they may be, can not be the 
basis of political science, and it is the business of the latter so to extend 
and perfect its technique and increase its activities, that more and more 
of the field now preémpted by political prudence will be occupied by a 
science of politics. 

The need of placing political science upon a really scientific basis 
will be obvious to everyone. There is scarcely a phase of the subject 
that does not offer the most alluring and virgin opportunities. More- 
over, these opportunities are of more than academic interest. The re- 
sults of scientific investigation would be, in many instances, of incalcu- 
able value to the efficiency of our governments and to the tremendous 
interests that they serve. 
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The real difficulty has been, not in a lack of vision on the part of the 
profession, nor in any spirit of indifference to the public welfare, but in 
the lack of scientific technique. Those who have attended the Con- 
ferences on the Science of Politics can have no doubts as to the genuine 
eagerness of the profession to advance scientific methods, nor as to just 
where the real difficulty lies. The great obstacle to scientific progress 
is found in the lack of technique and method. The relation of political 
theory to objective evidence and to the science of statistics is not so 
obvious as in the material sciences. There may always be some politi- 
cal questions that will elude any effort to reduce them to questions of 
fact, of objective treatment, or of precise quantitative measurement, 
but there can be no doubt that much of our political experience is cap- 
able of accurate measurement and scientific generalization if we can 
only find the method. 

We need, first, a more penetrating analysis of the various problems of 
politics in the light of the possible evidence that may be available. This 
will lead to the process of restating these problems in terms of tentative 
principles that the student believes to be involved, and which he be- 
lieves may be capable of objective treatment. Then come the questions 
of what facts are relevant, what facts are available, how may they be 
secured, how can they be measured, and how should they be treated to 
afford the basis for accurate generalization? 

The problem is complicated by two factors. Material science may 
frequently use the method of the controlled experiment in which all the 
factors have been removed, save those to be observed, and where the 
process may be repeated at will, until all opportunities for study and 
observation have been exhausted. Unfortunately, this process is not so 
available to the student of politics, altho the report of the round table 
on Politics and Psychology contains some interesting suggestions looking 
toward controlled experiments in dealing with the problem of investi- 
gating changes of opinion. The other factor of real difficulty lies in the 
fact that much of political research involves a use of the materials of 
other sciences than our own, with which the political scientist is not 
equipped to deal, and where the other sciences have made no contribu- 
tion of particular applicability to our needs. 

An example in point is found in the relation of psychology to political 
science. The personnel problem of public administration, which in- 
volves, among other things, the working-out and administering of effi- 
ciency tests, and testing out of the tests, requires a working knowledge 
of psychology’s contribution to the technique of mental measurement. 
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The problem of public opinion, mass psychology, the réle of suggestion 
in political propaganda—in fact, the whole field of what might be called 
the psychology of political behavior—illustrates very nicely the necessity 
for codperation in technique and method between the two disciplines 
involved. It is futile to wait for the psychologists to preémpt the field, 
or to expect their coéperation, until we have analyzed our problem, and 
stated to them our specific needs. What is true of the relation of psy- 
chology to political research is also true, to a more or less extent, of the 
science of statistics, as well as of other allied branches of specialized 
knowledge. 

One of the interesting outcomes of the Conference was the almost 
spontaneous unanimity with which the directors reached the conclusion 
that every round table needed the presence of both a psychologist and a 
statistician. The fact that the director of one of the groups was a psy- 
chologist of note and that a group of eminent psychologists found it 
possible to attend the Conference, is a matter of more than passing 
significance. 

It is in the solution of this complex problem of method and technique, 
involving several points of view, requiring the codperation of different 
disciplines, and demanding inventive ingenuity; creative imagination, 
powers of analysis and synthesis, a wide range of knowledge and prac- 
tical experience, and originality and resourcefulness, that an exchange 
of ideas and the stimulus of mutual criticism and suggestion, such as 
comes out in round table conferences, seem to reach maximum efficiency. 
For this reason the Conference on the Science of Politics was planned 
on the round table idea. The one great object was the study and de- 
velopment of a scientific technique for political science. This seemed to 
call for just the kind of mutual counsel, suggestion and criticism that 
intensive round table conferences would produce. Consequently the 
Conference was divided into eight round tables with permanent mem- 
berships, and to each group was assigned a special topic of investigation. 
Each group then spent the week formulating the tentative theories they 
believed to be involved and working out the methods by which the ac- 
curacy of such theories could be scientifically determined by objective 
evidence. Each round table periodically reported its tentative conclu- 
sions at a plenary session of the whole conference. A final report of the 
week’s work of each round table was prepared by the directors and they 
are published herewith. 

From a survey of the work of the Second Conference there emerge 
four definite impressions that are significant. First, the almost unan- 
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imous agreement that the process of perfecting a scientific technique of 
politics will be greatly facilitated by the codperation of the psychologist 
and the statistician. This feeling found a definite expression in the 
unanimous approval voted by the Conference to the specific recommen- 
dations of the round table on Politics and Psychology, tlat courses in 
statistics and psychology be required as an early part of the advanced 
training of students of politics. Second, a remarkable demonstration 
of interest in the problems of the Conference on the part of a group of 
eminent psychologists who attended the Conference and played a very 
active part in its deliberations. Third, the Second Conference was 
marked by definite improvement over the accomplishments of the First 
Conference. This was due partly to the momentum created by the 
First Conference, partly to the improvement in the personnel of mem- 
bership. Practically the entire membership was composed of people 
who came to work definitely on some problem and there was an absence 
of the casual visitor and observer. To a large extent the groups took 
up the work where it had been laid down a year before, without nearly 
the amount of lost motion, futile maneuverings, and indefinite objec- 
tives that necessarily characterized the initial efforts of the opening 
Conference. Fourth, the feeling that the Conference had a permanent 
and important place in the development of political science, seemed to be 
definitely established among all those present. 

The writer is prevailed upon to repeat here some remarks made upon 
another occasion, but which seem apropos. If the reports of the Con- 
ference seem to be naive, elementary, and inconclusive, there is no 
reason for discouragement. One has but to recall how inadequate and 
naive now seems the simple technique that ushered in the application of 
scientific method to the material sciences. In a recent address, Dean 
Slichter of the University of Wisconsin has emphasized this fact and 
cited the following minutes, abstracted from a record of a meeting of the 
Royal Society held September 10, 1662. 

“Tt was order’d, at the next meeting Experiments should be made 
with wires of severall matters of ye same size, silver, copper, iron, etc., 
to see what weight will breake them; the coratour is Mr. Greene. 

“Dr. Goddard made an experiment concerning the force that presseth 
the aire into lesse dimensions; and it was found, that twelve ounces did 
contract 1/24 part of Aire. The quantity of Aire is wanting. 

“My Lord Brouncker was desired to send his Glasse to Dr. Goddard, 
to make further experiments about the force of pressing the aire into 
less dimensions. 
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“Dr. Wren was put in mind to prosecute Mr. Rook’s observations 
concerning the motions of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

“Dr. Charleton read an Essay of his, concerning the velocity of 
sounds, direct and reflexe, and was desired to prosecute this matter; 
and to bring his discourse again next day to bee enter’d. 

“Dr. Goddard made the Experiment to show how much aire a man’s 
lungs may hold, by sucking up water into a separate glasse after the 
lungs have been well emptied of Aire. Severall persons of the Society 
trying it, some sucked up in one suction about three pintes of water, 
one six, another eight pintes and three quarters, etc. Here was ob- 
served the variety of whistles or tones, which ye water made at the sev- 
eral hights, in falling out of the glasse again. 

“Mr. Evelyn’s Experiment was brought in of animal engrafting, and 
in particular of making cock spurs grow on a cock’s head.” 

It is but commonplace to mention that scientific method applied to 
material sciences has revolutionized the world. Again quoting from 
Dean Slichter, ““Man now knows that disease may be cured, that life 
may be prolonged, that much human suffering may be prevented. The 
control over natural processes given by science, the control over human 
happiness given us by modern medicine, he is now convinced must be 
matched by a control even over destiny itself. Man has not yet reached 
this mastery, but he has reached the belief in its possibility. He is no 
longer willing to bow down to fate or to resign himself to all of the tragic 
elements in life, as did the ancients; rather he is demanding deliverance 
through the researches of economic science and through the understand- 
ing of history. The World War has taught him that the great power 
over the processes of nature may be used quite as well for his destruction 
as for hisadvancement. The New Philosophy that produces a thousand 
tons of poison gas in a day and tens of thousands of machines and 
aeroplanes to discharge it, is not a philosophy that of itself will lead men 
to better things. . . . . The scientific revolution has advanced 
man further in his control over nature than in his control over himself. 
When millions of lives may be obliterated by a chemical formula, there 
is required a subjugation of human selfishness, such as never before was 
demanded. But poison gases are not the only compounds that threaten 
society. Modern business methods and the modern system of industrial 
development, contain poisons and explosives, more destructive, perhaps, 
than material reagents. If we can establish no control over the selfish- 
ness of men, these powers must tend to become more threatening and 
more ruthless until civilization itself will be in danger.” 
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The need of today is for developing the power-controlling sciences un- 
til they equal the efficiency of the power-creating disciplines, to the end 
that mankind can become the conscious arbiter of its own destiny. We 
must evolve a system of social control by which reason rather than 
passion will be the dominating power. This necessity is tragically evi- 
denced by the present status of international affairs. Among the peo- 
ples of all the great nations of the world today there seems to be an 
agonized desire for peace. And yet humanity stands helpless and im- 
potent. The forces that make for war and desolation are scarcely 
checked in their apparently resistless march. Our civilization is un- 
able to control itself, to realize its ideals, to accomplish its most cherished 
ends. The only hope seems to lie in the development of the power-con- 
trolling sciences, until mankind can devise the means by which its 
noblest aspirations may prevail. However humble be the present 
achievements in developing a technique of politics, its importance can 
not safely be ignored. The hope of the future seems to lie in a continu- 
ous and insistent struggle to devise a technique for the power-controlling 
sciences that will be adequate to the tremendous problems of modern 
life. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, 

Chairman. 


ROUND TABLE ON POLITICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT 
AND CERTAIN SPECIFIC PROBLEMS INVOLVING BOTH 
PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS 


1. Purposes of the Round Table. The round table on politics and 
psychology formulated its objectives in line with those of the confer- 
ence, which were to discover the technique and the methods by which 
the study of politics may become a science. Professor Merriam dis- 
tinguishes between political prudence and political science. By politi- 
cal prudence he means the gathering of opinion, expert opinion if possi- 
ble, to serve as the basis for intelligent action. By political science, as 
science, he means the statistical and quantitative analysis of the phe- 
nomena of politics so that political action may be based as far as possible 
on scientific evidence rather than upon personal opinion and judgment. 

The study of politics takes its place with economics, sociology, edu- 
cation, psychology, and other social sciences which are in various stages 
of advancement in scientific technique and method. In this type of 
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comparison the study of politics is less developed than economics, for 
example. , Education has established itself as a social science with a 
vast array of technique and method for quantitative analysis. ‘Sociol- 
ogy is one of the less developed of the social sciences in that it has not 
yet developed much in the way of technique for scrutinizing the causal 
relations in the field of its subject-matter. Among the social sciences 
psychology occupies a middle place as judged by its available technique 
for scientific inquiry. 

The different branches of psychology are not equally well developed. 
Thus, the experimental psychology of the sense organs has a highly de- 
veloped technique for exact measurement comparable with the tech- 
nique of the biological sciences, whereas social psychology is the least 
developed of the psychological branches in this regard. Unfortunately, 
considering the development of method, it is largely from social psy- 
chology that a contribution may be made to the study of politics and 
since this branch of psychology is one of its youngest, the contribution 
must necessarily be meager. On the other hand, psychology ‘has de- 
veloped, perhaps farther than the other social sciences, the statistical 
and biometric methods for the study of groups. Since the biometric 
methods are fundamentally the same in their various applications to 
biological and social data the psychologist can make this type of con- 
tribution to the study of politics. His contribution will be partly in his 
capacity as a biometrician and partly in his capacity as a psychologist. 
The psychologist can assist in the formulation of social psychological 
problems of interest to the political scientist, and the biometrician can 
assist in the formulation of the statistical and experimental controls by 
which scientific inquiry may be successfully pursued. 

2. What Constitutes a Problem in Social Science? The first session was 
devoted to a discussion of what constitutes a scientific problem in the 
social sciences as distinguished from historical inquiry, philosophical 
speculation, and the expressions of personal opinion and judgment. 
This distinction is easily made in the exact sciences, but it is frequently 
confused in the social sciences where the distinction is not often sharply 
drawn. Every scientific problem is the search for the relation between 
two or more variables. Before the problem can even be stated or clearly 
comprehended, each of the variables must be stated separately. Each 
variable must be so described that it is clear what is meant by more of it 
and less of it. If this more-and-less aspect of the variable can not be 
clearly stated, some other basis must be used for dividing the variable 
into discrete categories each of which is defined. Thus public opinion 
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is not a variable because there is no possibility of defining what is meant 
by much public opinion or by a little public opinion. However, the 
number of votes cast for or against a proposal is a variable because it has 
a clear quantitative aspect. Occasionally a factor such as race does not 
lend itself readily to treatment as a scale with high and low values, but 
such factors must then be classified into discrete groups so as to make 
quantitative analysis possible. 

Every scientific problem can be stated in the form of the question 
‘‘What is the relation between A and B?” or “What is the effect of A 
upon B?” It isa pretty good test of any proposed problem in the social 
sciences to determine whether it can be phrased in this way. If it can 
be so stated, it is a bona fide problem. If it can not be so stated, the 
proposer probably needs to do some more thinking before his problem is 
ready for scientific inquiry. Then, the units of measurement must be 
explicitly stated so that another investigator will comprehend it. 

When a problem has been stated as above outlined it is ready for the 
ingenious investigator. The task is then to invent the methods and the 
technique by which the relation may be established empirically. This 
phase of the solution of a scientific problem is one which gives unlimited 
opportunity to scientific ingenuity. The subsequent analysis of the 
paired observations of the two variables in the problem should be guided 
by the statistical and biometric methods which constitute essentially a 
system of logic for the evaluation of mass data. 

The several stages in the solution of a scientific problem can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. A felt social need which requires analysis, satisfaction or cure. 

2. The phrasing of the need, or perhaps a small part of it, in the form 
‘What is the effect of A upon B?” 

3. The definition of the variables A and B, preferably in quantitative 
terms. 

4. The adoption of a unit of measurement for each variable. 

5. The experimental arrangement by which paired observations may 
be obtained for A and B. 

6. The statistical analysis of these observations to determine, objec- 
tively, the degree of the relation and the nature of the relation between 
A and B. 

7. The interpretation which consists in reading causality into the ob- 
served concomitance of the two variables. 

8. The formulation of more problems which arise from doubts in the 
interpretation and from which the cycle repeats itself. 
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8. Pre-scientific Studies. Before quantitative work can be begun in 
the social sciences it is perhaps characteristic to find a period of specula- 
tion and historical inquiry relating to the subject. Out of much study 
come the hypotheses that can, at a later time, be subjected to quantita- 
tive scrutiny. It is frequently possible to discuss these hypotheses 
gleaned from historical and other informal evidence without seeing the 
immediate possibility of experimentally verifying them. Such theories, 
doctrines, and hypotheses break up gradually into groups of more spe- 
cific questions that may be studied with the quantitative controls of 
scientific method. This will probably be the case with such questions 
as the influence of Nordic or Mediterranean nationalities on American 
civilization. The question can not itself, and in such a form, be subject- 
ed to scientific study, but it will in time break up into many specific 
questions that do lend themselves to rather well-controlled scientific 
study. For this reason we must be content with the realization that 
much of the important subject-matter of a social science will necessarily 
be speculative during the earlier phases of its development, and we must 
make the attempt so to phrase our speculation that it looks ultimately 
toward specific and quantitative verification. 

4. Proposed Psychological Problems in the Science of Politics. In his 
essays on Politics and Psychology, Professor W. H. R. Rivers has sug- 
gested a number of problems some of which could probably be attacked 
with profit even at the present time. One of his suggestions concerns 
the relative effectiveness of committees for advisory and for executive 
functions. His guess is that the committee organized for advisory func- 
tions is serviceable, whereas the committee which is organized for an 
executive function is of questionable value. A case study of pooled 
experience on this problem might yield empirical data of considerable 
value. The presence of a single dominating figure in a committee and 
the presence of indifferent committee members and their effect on the 
committee’s work are further problems on which a profitable case study 
might be made. 

Professor Rivers has ventured the assertion that the successful leader 
is one who makes his appeal primarily to the emotions and not to intelli- 
gence. It would seem possible to verify or refute such an hypothesis 
by the study of many successful and unsuccessful leaders and the rela- 
tive degree to which they depended on emotional and intellectual appeal 
for their support. 

Another of his many suggestions is contained in the following quota- 
tion (page 72): “I have suggested that the social counterpart of the 
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nightmare is the revolution; and if the effects natural to the experience 
of social wrongs are not allowed to find expression in such a way as will 
lead to the recognition of the wrongs and to the measures which follow 
upon this recognition, there will sooner or later be violent and un- 
regulated all-or-none manifestations comparable with those of the 
nightmare”. This is a problem in which the historian, political scientist, 
and the psychologist could coéperate with profit. The study should be 
made by the case method and the analysis of. each case should follow 
informally a common plan or schedule. It was Professor Rivers’ 
thought that much legislation which is aimed to cure a social wrong 
accomplishes little more than the palliatory measures of a physician 
who relieves the symptom without diagnosing its deeper cause. Just 
as the mental hygiene movement is now giving attention to preventive 
measures by which mental evil may be anticipated and avoided, so the 
political scientist should attempt so to diagnose political evil that 
legislation may be preventive rather than curative in character. This 
is an informal type of inquiry out of which will come ultimately more 
specific questions that can be solved by quantitative empirical methods. 

5. Methods for Investigating Changes of Opinion as Expressed by the 
Ballot. The projects discussed in the conference divided themselves 
into two large classes, namely, those which concern the change of 
opinion and those which concern leadership. The opinions which are 
recorded in a ballot are probably affected by a number of factors some 
of which may be experimentally analyzed. The following problems 
were discussed by the conference: 

The effect of reading persuasive material on the ballot. In this 
type of experiment a ballot would be taken on some question such as 
prohibition, war, or any issue on which public opinion varies. The 
subjects in the experiment would then be asked to read persuasive 
material for the issue, other subjects would be asked to read persuasive 
material against the issue. The effect of the reading would be ascer- 
tained by a second ballot. 

The effect on the voter of announcing the majority opinion. In this 
experiment a ballot would be taken on any suitable issue after which the 
vote of the majority in the group is announced. A second ballot is 
then taken in order to determine this effect. 

The effect of announcing the opinion of alleged experts on the ballot. 
This is again similar to the previous experiment except that between the 
first and second ballot is inserted an announcement of the opinions of 
experts to determine the effect on the balloting. 
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The relative effect of oral and written presentation of persuasive 
material. This type of experiment can be arranged according to the 
same general plan as the previous ones but it is more difficult to control 
so that the conditions can be reproduced by other experimenters. 

Such experiments can be varied by introducing material which 
is neutral as far as the subjects in the experiment are concerned, but 
which has in reality a calculated effect on the subjects. Thus in an 
experiment of the first type the subjects were asked to ballot on their 
attitude toward war which was phrased in a number of statements. 
The reading material introduced between the first and second ballot 
related to children and the readers probably assumed this material 
to be neutral as far as the peace and war proposals were concerned. 
It was found experimentally, however, that the effect was to increase 
the pacifistic opinions as shown on the second ballot. We have here in 
miniature and in experimental form the effect of propaganda in which 
opinion is influenced by presentations that are thought of as neutral 
by the readers but which are intended to have a definite effect on their 
opinions. This type of experimentation is very suggestive for further 
work of a similar kind. 

The experimental measurement of nationality, race, sex, schooling, 
age, economic status, occupation, religion, and other factors as deter- 
minants of opinion. Such experiments would have for their object the 
determination of group differences in opinion on stated issues. 

The effect of the factors listed above and others on the willingness to 
change opinion on public issues. This type of experimentation could 
be carried out by submitting to people a list of proposals for changes 
in the established order with or without some reasons for the proposed 
changes. It would be illuminating to study the group differences in 
willingness to consider the feasibility of changes in the established order. 
It would probably be found that some of the groups as defined above 
would be so set in their opinions that they would not even consider 
the proposals as even possible while other groups would be more open- 
minded in expressing their willingness to consider revisions in the cus- 
tomary social habits and traditions. 

A parallel experimental study could be made of the group differences 
in the effect of different types of material on changes in opinion. Such 
studies might reveal that certain groups are more easily persuaded to 
change their opinions than other groups. In order that such experimen- 
tation may be at all trustworthy it would be necessary sooner or later 
to carry out the experiments on a sufficient range of issues to establish 
general principles. 
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Experiments could be carried out by asking the subjects to assign 
their reasons for voting as they do on the first ballot. The persuasive 
reading material would then be presented. On the second ballot there 
would be changes of opinion by some of the subjects. It would then be 
possible to determine empirically whether those who assign certain typi- 
cal reasons are more or less easily persuaded to modify them than those 
who give other types of reason. If such findings should reveal any 
general principles they would be useful in predicting the changeability 
of opinion in terms of the reasons assigned for them. 

The ballots should be arranged so that the voter expresses not only 
what his opinion is but also in some manner the strength of his convic- 
tion in voting. If the subject is prohibition the voters might check 
various statements that they endorse. These statements should in- 
clude extreme temperance statements, statements favoring a moderate 
government control, and statements endorsing complete license. The 
relative strength of the conviction of the voter could then be ascer- 
tained in his ballot and these relative degrees of conviction could be 
studied with reference to the variables above mentioned. 

A variation of these experiments would be to ascertain the effect of 
secret and open ballots on the total vote. The experiment might be 
arranged either in the form of a “yes’’ and “‘no”’ ballot or in the form of 
graded statements which the subjects endorse or refuse. Still another 
factor is the comprehension of the reading material. Its effect on the 
final ballot might be ascertained by comparing the graded ballot with 
the degree of comprehension of the reading matter, which should of 
course be determined by objective tests. 

An important qualitative study would be the psychological analysis 
of the personalities that react negatively to the suggestions in the read- 
ing material. It was found in the preliminary experiments of Mr. 
Sturgis that some of the subjects modified their voting in a direction 
opposite to that of the reading material which was inserted between the 
first and second ballots. If negative suggestibility can be experimen- 
tally verified as a characteristic of some individuals it should be an 
important consideration in any problem affecting the change of personal 
opinion. It would be rather easy to determine experimentally the rela- 
tion between the intelligence of the subjects and their changeability in 
voting on several issues with two ballots and persuasive material between 
the two ballots. 

A more or less qualitative inquiry would be a study of the relative 
effectiveness of emotional, dogmatic, and logical appeals on the chang- 
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ing of personal opinion. The effectiveness of each of these appeals may 
in turn be studied for each of the groups defined by sex, nationality, age, 
education, religion, and race. It is quite possible that these different 
types of appeal may be entirely different in their effectiveness for these 
different groups. Such studies cannot at present be reduced to an en- 
tirely quantitative form. However, enough can be done experimen- 
tally even with variables of this kind to remove the provlem from pure 
speculation to the realm of empirical study. 

6. Plan for the Study of the Distribution of Opinion in any Given Popu- 
lation. Professor Allport presented in outline form a plan for the study 
of the distribution of opinion in any given population. If prohibition 
be the issue chosen for experimental study the solution of the issue 
would be represented by a series of statements ranging from extreme 
abolition on the one hand to extreme individual license on the other 
hand. The statements numbering a dozen, more or less, would be 
arranged on a scale at the center of which would be a statement repre- 
senting a middle ground, more or less neutral and not colored by prej- 
udice or violence of opinion. It would then be possible to obtain a 
graded ballot from a given population so that the number of individuals 
in each population sanctioning each statement could be represented 
graphically. The highest ordinate on such a chart would represent the 
general tendency of public opinion in the given population. The shape 
of the distribution chart would itself be of considerable scientific inter- 
est. If the shape of that curve were studied before and after the pres- 
entation of persuasive material leaning toward one extreme, the effect 
of the reading could be ascertained in the modified shape of the distribu- 
tion of opinion on the issue. It could then be ascertained whether 
it is the people in the general middle range or the people at the extremes 
who can be persuaded to shift their opinions by any specified amount as 
a result of the persuasive reading. 

One of the fundamental problems in the study of distribution of pub- 
lic opinion would be the determination of the units of measurement 
that are to be used on the base line of the graphical representation. 
There is a logical analogy here with the steps in the educational scales 
that have been developed for use in measuring proficiency in handwriting 
and in other psychological and educational performances. It might be 
possible to use the principle of just noticeable differences as the unit of 
measurement by which the several statements that are used in thescale 
may be located at numerically assigned points on the scale. 
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7. Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Different Methods of Propa- 
ganda. Perhaps one of the most interesting of the larger psychological 
problems in the science of politics is the analysis of the methods that 
have proved successful in propaganda, including war propaganda, drives 
for benevolent causes, and the propaganda by which large corporations 
have successfully changed public opinion about them. The first step 
in such an inquiry would probably be to collect a considerable number of 
descriptions of successful and unsuccessful propaganda methods. The 
specific instances should be collected so that the material is historically 
accurate. A free and informal psychological analysis may then be made 
of the methods that seem to be successful and out of such a study 
there should come a number of psychological hypotheses regarding 
effective propaganda methods. Some of these principles might later 
be subjected to empirical verification by controlled experiments. Such 
a study would make interesting reading and it offers the opportunity 
for ingenuity in extracting the common psychological principles. Al- 
though such studies are not now quantitative there must first be some 
hypotheses or problems before any definite experimentation can be 
begun. 

A slightly more specific study would be to analyze the propaganda by 
which public opinion is stirred up to war and also the rate at which the 
war hatred returns to a normal attitude between the two countries. 
The former problem is the more difficult although it can be studied quali- 
tatively. The rate at which two warring countries return to a normal 
attitude toward each other after peace has been declared can be studied 
in a roughly quantitative way. For example, after peace is declared an 
analysis could be made of the number of articles or editorials, or the 
amount of editorial space, given to antagonistic and to friendly comment 
about the other nation. Such tabulations could be made for weekly or 
monthly periods. This would show at least roughly the rate at which 
the return to normal international attitudes is approached. If the 
shapes of these curves should prove to be similar for several modern 
wars some illuminating psychological generalizations might be drawn 
from them. 

&. Possible Significance of the Study of Modern Methods of Publicity. 
It was proposed that the scientific study of propaganda might be facil- 
itated by a consideration of the methods that are used in advertising. 
Since advertising has been subjected to quantitative experimental study 
it might be possible to transfer tentatively some of the psychological 
principles to the field of politics in the experimental study of propaganda. 
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Such a consideration of the scientific study of advertising methods 
might at least yield hypotheses for experimental inquiry in the field of 
politics. A more specific project of this kind would be the study of the 
methods of newspaper publicity that have been employed by success- 
ful and unsuccessful candidates for political office. 

It has been suggested that the votes on constitutional amendments in 
some states tend to correlate with each other when presented simul- 
taneously. If public opinion is against one of the amendments it tends 
to draw a negative vote on any other issue which is presented at the 
same time. This would seem to be a rather simple problem to analyze 
if the data can be provided. It would consist in obtaining the inter- 
correlation of the votes on several simultaneously presented amend- 
ments. If these correlations are positive and clearly above the limits 
of chance these indices would practically prove that pronounced public 
judgment on one issue may drag with it the same judgment on other 
issues presented at the same time even though the several issues do not 
necessarily have anything in common. 

In an entirely different experimental setting, but involving neverthe- 
less the same fundamental problem of conditions under which public 
opinion can be modified, was the suggestion that the applause in a 
theater be loaded at different points in the play and that the suggestive- 
ness of the audience be studied under these conditions. It would prob- 
ably be found that the audience will take the suggestion of the loaded 
applause more readily at some points than at others. The results might 
be analyzed with the purpose of discovering the psychological principles 
by which the points of applause might be predicted. Such principles, if 
experimentally verified so as to establish their universality, would be of 
great commercial, political, and psychological interest. These experi- 
mental findings could be compared with the practices of loading the 
applause and popular approval at political conventions. 

9. Study of the Methods of Stimulating Voting. Of more immediate 
significance are the studies of methods for stimulating voting. In these 
studies the end result which is measurable is the number of people who 
turn out to register and to vote. The independent factors which partly 
determine this end result include such measurable facts as the giving of 
information about the time and place of registration and voting, the 
necessity for registration, information about absent-voting laws, infor- 
mation about ballots and the details of voting, mailing persuasive litera- 
ture, having competitions between small areas or groups for larger regis- 


tration. The results would be measured in terms of the registration 
and the votes. 
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An experimental study might be made by means of a survey to deter- 
mine the relation between the intensity of people’s opinions and the 
percentage who go to the polls. 

It might be possible to study the effects of different sorts of news- 
paper publicity on elections. The election results might be studied in 
relation to such factors as amount of newspaper space for and against, 
number of papers for and against as well as their circulation, amount of 
logical and of emotional writing, and other factors. These studies would 
be complicated by the fact that newspapers sometimes support the can- 
didate or the issue which in their opinion will win the election in order to 
enhance their own prestige. This effect would have to be ruled out in 
some experimental procedure before the conclusions could be of funda- 
mental significance. 

It was suggested that straw votes be taken on a selected group of in- 
dividuals at intervals of three months between March and November in 
order to ascertain the changeability of public opinion in specified voting 
groups. 

Professor Shephard has recently published an article on the relation 
between the two-party system and the codperative forms of sports. It is 
suggestive of the application of scientific method to social and political 
phenomena. 

10. Survey of Classical and Modern Political Writers with Reference to 
Psychological Principles. One of the informal and qualitative studies 
of great importance in the scientific work toward a psychological under- 
standing of politics would be a careful survey of the classical and modern 
writers on politics with special reference to the psychological principles 
which they either imply or state explicitly. Such a study should include 
a wide range of writers and the effort should be made to state the psy- 
chological generalizations that are involved. By comparing the 
generalizations so derived many hypotheses would appear that could be 
subjected to experimental or historical inquiry to establish their valid- 
ity. This topic may be suggested as especially suitable for a seminar in 
the psychology of politics. 

11. Various Projects for the Psychological Study of Leadership. The 
subject of leadership and its psychological analysis was the second large 
subject considered by the round table. A sub-committee made the 
following recommendations regarding projects for the psychological 
study of leadership: 

1. The analysis of political leaders of the past in order to set up a pro- 
visional list of traits that characterize them as leaders. 
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2. The analysis of living leaders and non leaders by means of a per- 
sonality questionnaire similar to that of Professor Allport of Syracuse 
University. 

3. The analysis of thirty living leaders of recognized prominence by 
means of mental and physical examinations in which should be included 
various psychological and physiological tests that may be regarded as 
having possible significance. 

4. The study of the relation of leadership in the adolescent age to 
leadership in the adult years. 

5. The study of the academic associations of men who attained leader- 
ship later in life. 

6. The study of the relation between leadership in childhood and the 
same trait in the adolescent age. 

7. Exploratory studies of an intensive order of a small group of per- 
sons in order to determine if possible the psychological and environ- 
mental factors that make a leader. 

Professor Yoakum suggested the possibility of what would amount to 
a job analysis of the political leader. He suggested a possible study of 
precinct leaders by means of a questionnaire or schedule which would 
bring out their essential characteristics. Three types of procedure 
might be used in case studies, namely: (1) ine large group method in 
which several thousand precinct leaders would be studied by a schedule 
designed to get extensive information; (2) uue selection of a sample of 
leaders from different types of groups; (3) the intensive study of five or 
six local political leaders. 

The many ideas that appeared during the conference will probably be 
suggestive of the lines along which the problems of political science, or 
small parts of them, may be isolated for objective study. The contri- 
bution of the conference consists mainly in pointing out further the lines 
of progress in which statistical methods and psychological methods 
may be applied with profit in the scientific study of politics. Even if 
only a few of these suggestions should lead to studies of a scientific order 
the conference will have been distinctly worth while. 

12. Recommendation that Courses in Statistics and Psychology be Estab- 
lished. In view of the fact that the students who are now majoring in 
political science are preparing themselves for productive work, and since 
the study of statistical theory and of psychology are essential for the 
mastery of the working tools by which the problems of the conference 
may be solved, recommendations were submitted to the general confer- 
ence regarding the encouragement of students of political science to 
study these two subjects. The recommendations were as follows: 
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In order to provide courses in statistics and psychology which are 
suitable for students of government and for students in the other social 
sciences, and in order to secure proper recognition for such courses, it 
seems wise to address a communication to three organizations which can 
contribute in various ways to the end in view. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that a communication be sent to the American Political Science 
Association, one to the Social Science Research Council, and one to the 
American Psychological Association. The three formulas recom- 
mended for these three associations are as follows: 

First, to the American Political Science Association,—It is recom- 
mended that suitable courses in psychology and statistics be provided 
and required as parts of the early and advanced training of students in 
government. 

Second, to the Social Science Research Council,—It is recommended 
that suitable courses in psychology and statistics be a part of the 
requirement imposed upon all students who are carrying on studies in 
the social sciences. A consideration of the type of courses in the sub- 
jects mentioned would be a suitable topic for a special committee to be 
created by the Social Science Research Council. To this end it is recom- 
mended that the American Psychological Association be invited to 
appoint representatives to a joint committee which shall include also 
representatives from the various social sciences. The joint committee 
thus constituted shall take up in detail the content and administration 
of courses which may properly be recommended as fundamental to the 
study of all the social sciences. 

Third, to the American Psychological Association,—It is recom- 
mended in view of the wide-spread demand for suitable courses in 
psychology and statistics to serve as the foundation for studies in the 
social sciences, that the American Psychological Association appoint a 
committee to take this matter into consideration and codperate with 
representatives of the social sciences to the end that a complete defini- 
tion be arrived at of the topics and method of treatment of psychology 
suitable for students of the social sciences. 


L. L. THurstTone. 
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ROUND TABLE ON POLITICAL STATISTICS 
THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The round table on political statistics at the Chicago Conference 
dealt with topics of a different nature from those considered by the 
round table on the same subject the previous year at Madison. It was 
impossible, therefore, for this round table to begin where its predecessor 
left off. While its predecessor’s work was continued by the round table 
on municipal administration, the round table on political statistics made 
a fresh beginning. 

1. The Meaning of Public Opinion. Before even a beginning could 
be made, it was necessary to come to some agreement concerning the 
meaning of terms. Some members of the round table believed that 
there is no such thing as public opinion; others believed in its existence 
but doubted their ability to define it with sufficient precision for sci- 
entific purposes. Others again, more sanguine or perhaps more credu- 
lous, believed that the term could be defined, but were of different 
minds concerning the kind of definition that should be adopted. To 
reconcile these differences, it was decided first to consider the nature 
of opinion in general in the hope that a common understanding of the 
meaning of public opinion would emerge from the discussion. 

To this end each member of the round table was asked to prepare a 
definition of the term “opinion.’”’ From these definitions nine ques- 
tions concerning the meaning of the term were derived. After further 
discussion, it was decided that for the purposes of the problem before 
this round table the essential points in a definition of opinion could be 
narrowed to three: (1) opinion need not be the result of a rational proc- 
ess; (2) it need not include an awareness of choice; and (3) it must be 


sufficiently clear or definite to create a disposition to act upon it under 


favorable circumstances. 

On the question when is opinion public, the round table was unable 
to come to a definite conclusion. The main points of disagreement were 
as follows: (1) whether there is and must of necessity be a single public 
opinion, or whether there may be a number of public opinions upon a 
given question; (2) whether opinion is public because of the subject- 
matter to which it relates or of the kind of persons who hold it; (3) what 
part of the public must concur in an opinion to make it public opinion; 
and (4) must there be acquiescence by those who do not concur. After 
some discussion of these points, it was agreed that an exact definition 
of public opinion might not be needed until after the technical problem 
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of measuring the opinions of the individual members of the public had 
been disposed of. It was decided therefore that the round table might 
well proceed to consider the problem of measuring opinion, especially 
that relating to political matters, and avoid the use of the term public 
opinion, if possible. 

2. Methods of Measuring Opinion. Twenty-three methods by which 
opinion might be measured were suggested for consideration. These 
methods were arranged under four heads and then discussed, first by 
four committees of the round table and afterward by the round table as 
a whole. The first group of methods included all those based on the 
study of official election returns. The second group included those 
utilizing fair samples of the bodies of opinion to be measured, collected 
deliberately but unofficially. The third group included all methods 
utilizing voluntary or spontaneous expressions of opinion. The fourth 
included those which utilize the data that may be derived from the pro- 
ceedings of legislative bodies and the acts of public officers of all kinds, 
possessing any representative character. 

8. Direct Votes Upon Measures and Candidates. The most compre- 
hensive as well as the most accurate method by which opinions upon 
political questions are measured, is direct voting at public elections upon 
measures or candidates. It is the only method which has been used in 
such a way as to furnish records readily available for statistical analysis, 
and it is the only one which considers the whole adult population. 
However, even voting upon measures, which obviously is a more exact 
indication of opinion upon public questions than voting upon candi- 
dates, has certain definite limitations: For example, a categorical answer 
must be given to questions which are often complex, and thus a mislead- 
ing simplicity is obtained. Moreover, it fails to measure the intensity 
of opinions, and takes no account of the opinions, if any, of those who 
do not vote. Two definite proposals for further study of the problems 
involved in this method of measuring opinion were agreed upon: (1) 
the supplementing of the study made by Professor Merriam and Dr. 
Gosnell concerning the causes of nonvoting by a somewhat similar 
study of the reasons for voting; and (2) the further investigation of the 
comparative proportions of those entitled to vote who vote at special 
elections upon referendum proposals, whether constitutional or statu- 
tory, and at general elections, with a view to ascertaining the amount 
and causes of the difference, if any, and the significance of such differ- 
ences. 
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4. The Questionnaire as a Method of Measuring Opinion. The second 
group of methods for measuring opinion includes particularly the taking 
of straw votes and the use of questionnaires. Practically all the dis- 
cussion of this method was devoted to the problems connected with the 
use of the questionnaire: The over-representation of the interested, the 
literate and the well-to-do, the fairness of phrasing, the possibility of 
plural voting, the presence or absence of discussion, the maturity of the 
answer, the durability of the opinions so measured, the desirability of 
secrecy. Considering all these difficulties, certain members of the 
round table endeavored to frame a model questionnaire suitable for 
measuring opinion on a problem of contemporary interest. It is hoped 
that these members will be able to carry on such experiments with this 
questionnaire as will more accurately determine the usefulness of this 
method. 

5. Propagandist Organizations and Spontaneous Expression. The 
third group of methods dealt with what may be termed unsolicited or 
spontaneous expressions of opinions. Among these are public hearings, 
voluntary party enrollment, lobbying, petitions, circulation of the press, 
public meetings, editorials, campaign contributions, speeches of public 
men, private research groups, letters to the press, the behavior of crowds, 
and propagandist organizations. It was found that certain of these, 
for example, letters to the press and private research groups, are of little 
importance, as being at best incapable of exact measurement. Others, 
as campaign contributions, although they may be of more significance 
as a means of measuring opinion, are not yet capable of very meaning- 
ful measurement. Still others, such as public hearings and the extent 
of the circulation of the press, while considered to be of considerable 
significance and capable of more or less accurate measurement, were not 
considered very carefully because of lack of time. It was deemed 
advisable to give nearly all the available time to the consideration of 
propagandist organizations. Their rapidity of growth, and their dis- 
tribution, while susceptible of measurement, are of varying significance. 

Membership lists, if accurate, and if made public, are of considerable 
importance. The number and character of the activities of such organi- 
zations, whether active or quiescent, whether, for example, they have 
speakers’ bureaus, hold public meetings, issue pamphlets, and the like, 
may indicate with some exactness the extent to which an organization is 
really an index of opinion, an index, that is, not merely of the number of 
persons holding certain opinions, but of the intensity with which they 
hold them. Closely related to these questions is that of the extent to 
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which the activities of propagandist organizations stimulate their mem- 
bers to individual expressions of opinion through public or private let- 
ters, telegrams, petitions, etc. A pattern of the nature and activities 
of various propagandist organizations might perhaps be worked out so 
that it would furnish graphically and with a fair measure of exactness an 
indication of the extent to which these organizations are really to be re- 
lied upon in determining the extent and intensity of opinion. The 
round table was unanimously of the opinion that the public should 
know the facts concerning the membership and finances of all organiza- 
tions designed to influence opinion on public questions. 

6. The Analysis of Opinion of Official Representatives. The fourth 
and last group of methods under consideration for the measurement of 
opinions included those dependent upon an analysis of the opinions of 
official representatives of the public. These methods could utilize 
such material as the resolutions and other public acts of legislative 
bodies, recommendations and veto messages of chief executives, de- 
cisions of courts and administrative tribunals on questions of public 
policy, and the platforms of political parties. It was decided that at 
present a general answer to the question, ‘““To what extent do these acts 
conform to the opinions of the electorate?” is impossible. Many people 
believe that the chief executive more correctly speaks for his constitu- 
ency than does the legislature. Yet one of the tests of the accuracy of 
the executive’s statement of what the people desire is the reception of his 
recommendations by the legislative body. It seemed advisable, then, 
that in developing these methods, a beginning be made with the legis- 
lative branch of the government. One problem for such a method might 
well be the determination, if possible, of the relation between the atti- 
tude of representatives toward measures in legislative bodies and the 
important characteristics and interests of the communities which they 
represent. This would involve detailed analysis of the environmental 
factors of all kinds, economic, social, racial, religious, which influence 
the opinions of individuals, a laborious undertaking, but one promising 
the development of a technique which would enable the political scien- 
tist, not merely to measure opinion when duly formed, but even to prog- 
nosticate it before it is formed. 

At this point in its deliberation the round table was forced to adjourn 
by the expiration of its time; and the members separated in the belief 
that a beginning had been made from which the next round table on 
political statistics could make substantial progress. 

A. N. Houcomse. 
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ROUND TABLE ON NOMINATING METHODS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNIQUE FOR TESTING THE USEFULNESS 
OF NOMINATING METHODS 


At the close of the first National Conference on the Science of Politics 
in 1923, the round table on nominating methods set for itself the task 
of developing methods for applying the nine tests agreed upon as 
probably useful in judging nominating systems. To this end each test 
was assigned to a member of the round table for detailed consideration. 
For a variety of reasons studies of the following items of the program 
were not completed: (1) The type of candidate; (2) the effect on the 
party system; (3) the effect on continuity in office; (4) the effect on 
majority rule. The first of these was assigned to a member of the 1924 
round table, Mr. Frank Paddock, for a tentative report, which was re- 
ceived and discussed, with the result that this test, with the other three 
named above, was reassigned for research during the coming year. 

1. Influence of the Press under Different Nominating Systems. While 
no formal or complete report was received concerning the relative extent 
to which the press dominates nominations under different methods, Miss 
Alma Sickler presented the results of an experimental study she had 
made with respect to the Indianapolis News, reputed to be an influence 
in Indiana politics. Miss Sickler had examined the files of this paper 
over a period of nearly thirty years to discover how frequently the 
success or failure of candidates in primary or convention coincided 
with support or opposition by the News. A number of questions were 
raised concerning the methods used, the most important of which con- 
cerned the relation between the circulation of a newspaper and its influ- 
ences; what evidence proved the support or opposition of candidates 
by a newspaper; the importance of other factors in influencing elections. 
In view of the enormous labor involved in making a complete study 
involving many newspapers over the whole country some doubt was 
expressed as to whether further investigation along this line would be 
worth while. Nevertheless the round table was unwilling to abandon 
the problem, and with the report as a working basis the experiment is to 
be carried on more extensively in Indiana (Miss Sickler), Michigan 
(Mr. Reed), and Pennsylvania (Mr. Salter), and the statistical prob- 
lems are to be referred by the chairman to some competent person for 
solution. 

2. The Effect of Different Nominating Methods on Public Interest. 
Miss Sickler also presented a report on the methods of determining the 
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effect of various nominating systems upon public interest. The report 
suggested that the interest to be measured is not only the interest in 
the nomination, but also the interest in the ensuing election, and that 
the evidences of interest would be the amount and character of public 
discussion and the amount of participation in the nominating and elec- 
tive processes. In the latter, voting statistics would form the basis of 
comparison and account would have to be taken of such factors as the 
difference between rural and urban communities, partisan as con- 
trasted with the nonpartisan situations, the existence of good transpor- 
tation facilities, organized efforts to bring out the voters on election 
day, and the number of actual contests in the election. The amount of 
discussion might be judged by the number of public meetings; the 
amount of space in newspapers devoted to political news, political edi- 
torials, advertising, and communications from readers; the number of 
political clubs and political social events, etc. The report was dis- 
cussed and is to be mimeographed and distributed to the members of the 
round table for further consideration and criticism in anticipation of 
next year’s meeting. 

8. Relation Between Different Nominating Methods and Political Cor- 
ruption. Mr. Kirk H. Porter presented a report on the relation between 
political corruption and the types of nominating system. This report 
emphasized the difficulty of defining corruption, of comparing the forms 
of corruption common under the convention system with those prev- 
alent under the primary system, of getting reliable information, and of 
reducing corruption to any kind of common denominator. Its general 
conclusion was that it would be practically impossible to formulate a 
scientific or objective method of studying corruption. The discussion 
of the report revealed a difference of opinion about accepting this 
conclusion, and it was finally agreed that the chairman was to make 
further experiments with this test in California, where a considerable 
amount of information on the subject is available. 

4. Effect of Different Nominating Methods upon the Character of the 
Campaign. Mr. John Alley presented his views as to the effect of the 
direct primary upon the character of the campaign. He had not found 
it possible during the year to formulate a method for objective study 
of the effect on campaign methods of different nominating systems. 
The discussion of this report revealed the difficulties of treating this 
subject scientifically, but it was agreed that the test was perhaps an 
important one which should be taken under consideration at some future 
time. 
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5. Effect of Different Nominating Methods upon the Cost of Nominations. 
Mr. Clarence A. Berdahl presented a practically complete and final 
report upon the methods of discovering and comparing the costs of 
nomination under different systems. In his report he suggested 
that the scope of any such investigation would include the cost not only 
to candidates and to party organization, but also to private individuals 
and organizations and to the state. He came to some conclusion re- 
garding the time limits of campaigns and the kind of things which may 
be regarded as included in the term costs; indicated the kind of informa- 
tion necessary, the sources of such information, the methods of correct- 
ing data, the means of securing further information; and made an essay 
toward a bibliography of the subject. The report was discussed in de- 
tail and such questions were raised as whether registration costs should 
be considered as part of the cost of a primary election; whether separate 
studies should be made of legislative, executive and judicial nomina- 
tions, or of local, state and national nominations; and whether the cost 
to private organizations or to the party organizations was really perti- 
nent in comparison of various systems. The report is to be mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the members of the Conference for their suggestions 
and it is expected that it may be perfected and made available to stu- 
dents before the next meeting of the Conference. 

6. Methods for Investigating the Effect of Nonpartisan Nominations 
and Elections. A new venture for the round table was the consideration 
and criticism, at the request of Mr. J. T. Salter, of a plan for investigat- 
ing the effects of nonpartisan nomination and election of officers in 
third-class cities in Pennsylvania. This project was somewhat outside 
the scope of the round table’s work. However, it seemed to the mem- 
bers that when an investigator had a definite project and was en- 
countering difficulties in working it out, perhaps no greater service could 
be performed by the Conference than to let him present his problem 
and secure what assistance he could from the other members. 

7. Summary of the Work of the Round Table. The work of the round 
table on its various tests may be summarized as follows: 

I. The type of candidate produced,—continued as an assignment to 
Mr. Waldo Schumacher, of Syracuse University, who is asked to present 
a report which may be mimeographed and distributed to the members 
of the group for consideration. 

II. The cost of nominations,—passed the preliminary state and 


on the basis of Mr. Berdahl’s report is to be criticised and perfected 
in the coming year. 
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III. The effect on the party system,—assigned to Mr. C. A. Berdahl, 
of the University of Illinois, for study and report at the next meeting. 

IV. The effect on public interest,—continued as an assignment to 
Miss Alma Sickler, of Indianapolis, Indiana, and her preliminary 
report is to be mimeographed and submitted to the members for 
examination. 

V. The effect on corruption,—offered some special difficulties and is 
to be experimented with as far as possible by the chairman. 

VI. The effect on continuity in office,—assigned last year to Mr. 
J. F. Scott, of Columbia University, and is to be continued as a problem 
for him if he is able to undertake it. 

VII. The effect on majority control,—assigned to Miss Louise Over- 
acker, of Wilson College, for study and report at the next meeting. 

VIII. The extent to which press domination is fostered,—to be 
studied by different members of the round table on the basis of Miss 
Sickler’s preliminary report. 

IX. The effect on campaign methods,—assigned to Mr. Kirk H. 
Porter, University of Iowa, for study and report at the next meeting. 

8. Recommendation of the Round Table. The round table on nominat- 
ing methods recommends that at the next conference a competent psy- 
chologist and a trained statistician be assigned to each round table. 
The experience this year suggests that much greater progress would 
have been made if some of the technical problems could have been 
quickly and immediately solved instead of having to be either laid aside 
or dealt with in an amateurish way. 

The round table is under special obligation to Miss Louise Overacker 
who acted as secretary. 

Victor J. WEsT 


ROUN]) TABLE ON LEGISLATION 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A METHOD FOR INVESTIGATING LEGISLATIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


1. Scope and Nature of the Problem. The round table began its work 
with a number of negative agreements. It was first agreed that the 
group would not concern itself with the type, quality or motives of 
leadership, as these questions would involve ethical or philosophical 
considerations with which the members felt themselves incompetent 
todeal. Likewise all questions of the elements of peesonality, character, 
and conduct that go to make effective leadership possible were elimi- 
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nated, as falling more directly within the fields assigned to the two 
groups that are dealing with psychology and public opinion respectively. 

An agreement was then reached that the work of the week was to be 
concentrated on two major problems: First, determination of methods 
by which the amount of effective legislative leadership (1) within the 
legislature, (2) by the executive, and (3) by forces outside the legislature, 
could be ascertained for any one, session; second, to devise methods by 
which the influence of the different factors affecting the existence of 
legislative leadership could be objectively determined. 

2. Proposed Test to Determine the Existence of Effective Leadership 
within the Legislature. ‘The test of the existence of effective legislative 
leadership was believed to be the coéperation of the two houses and the 
governor to a sufficient degree to produce legislation. From this it 
followed that irreconciled opposition between the houses, such as would 
deadlock the legislature was evidence of the lack of leadership and that 
the enactment of relatively controversial measures was evidence of the 
existence of effective leadership. It was recognized that the term 
“relatively controversial’ was indefinite, but nevertheless a necessary 
concept in determining the existence of leadership. It was thought that 
in applying this term the five following factors should be kept in mind: 
(1) Closeness of the vote; (2) party vote; (3) minority committee report; 
(4) amount of debate; (5) adoption of substantive amendments.! 

By determining the number of times (and the length of each) a legis- 
lature was deadlocked and the number of controversial measures that 
_ were enacted in a given number of sessions, it would be possible to ascer- 
tain the average amount of leadership. By comparing the amount of 
leadership of any particular session with the average, it would be possible 
to estimate what effect, if any, the factors peculiar to that particular 


session, but absent from the other sessions, had had upon the matter of 
leadership. 


1 Mr. Briggs reported the results of an examination he had made of the prob- 
lem of fluctuations in legislative policy over a period of ten years in the state 
of Iowa. This investigation showed that in 1913 two measures were passed and 
later amended, in 1915 no changes were made, in 1917 there were ten changes, in 
1919 no changes, in 1921 four, and in 1923 five, making a total of twenty-one 
changes over a period of ten years and six regular legislative sessions. The 
changes made were without exception, merely technical changes, usually for 
the purpose of correcting errors in bill drafting. The conclusion to be drawn 
in this instance was, therefore, that so far as this study is concerned, the results 
obtained were negative. An absence of leadership was not indicated although, 
of course, neither was the existence of leadership demonstrated. 
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3. Proposed Method for Determining the Effect of Different Types of 
Legislative Organization upon Leadership. It was thought that the types 
of organization that were worth considering in this respect were the 
following: (1) Term of office of members of legislature and the basis of 
representation; (2) joint committees; (3) steering committees; (4) 
sifting committees; (5) conference committees; (6) rules committee; (7) 
floor leader; (8) temporary chairman of the committee of the whole. 

It was suggested that the following methods be pursued in determin- 
ing the effect of the different types of organization upon leadership: (1) 
tabulate the facts regarding the establishment and development of the 
different types of organization; (2) in the case of committees and floor 
leaders tabulate the times they have been overruled by the legislature 
and the times they have not been; (3) check the above observations by 
personal observation and field work; (4) correlate the above findings with 
the evidence of the existence of leadership. If, for example, it is found 
that the system of joint committees was established at a given date, 
that the recommendation of the joint committee was generally followed, 
and if it was found that the average amount of effective leadership 
preceptibly increased about that time, there would be some evidence 
of the influence of the joint committee system upon legislative leader- 
ship. It is believed that some such process will provide an objective 
method of measuring the value of these various types of legislative 
organization as contributing to effective leadership. 

The question of determining the effect of the two-party system as 
distinguished from the one-party system upon legislative leadership was 
then considered. The following study was suggested: An investigation 
over a period of years of party organization in several states classified 
as two or one-party states, the results to be correlated with the results 
of the study of the amount of legislative leadership in these states over 
the same period. Such a study should take into account such variable 
but vital factors as factional differences, conflicts between rural and 
urban constituents, and similar circumstances. 

4. Evidence as to the Existence of Executive Leadership. There was 
general agreement that the evidence of executive leadership was to be 
found in checking up on specific legislative recommendations of the 
governor to see what number were enacted, what number were voted 
upon but defeated, and what number never received any legislative 
eonsideration. In this connection the measure should be classified into 
such classes as the following: (1) measures for which the governor has 
drafted bills; (2) measures in which the governor has made unusual 
executive efforts; (3) measures which the governor has only nominally 
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supported. An average of the number of measures of each class enacted, 
defeated, or ignored over a period of years would establish an average as 
a basis of comparison. The above agreement was reached largely upon 
the recommendation of Mr. Stewart who led in this discussion. 

5. Proposed Methods for Determining the Effect of Various Factors wpon 
the Existence of Executive Leadership. The following study of the veto 
was suggested: (1) Note the number of vetoes overridden; (2) note the 
effect of the veto on the attitude of individual members (how many 
voted differently after the veto than before); (3) note the peculiarities, 
customs and traditions of a state regarding the veto (for example, in 
Iowa there have been only 68 vetoes since 1868, there apparently being a 
strong tradition against the use of the veto). By comparing the results 
of the above tabulations with the average amount of executive leader- 
ship in the state over the same period of years, it will be possible to 
determine whether there is any striking correlation between the use of 
the veto power and the amount of legislative leadership. Dr. Maxson 
led the discussion on the veto power. 

The following methods were suggested for studying the effect of party 
leadership: (1) determine the number of members of the governor’s 
party who support measures specifically advocated by the governor. 
A distinction should be made between one and two-party states in this 
connection and in case of one-party states any well defined factionalism 
should be noted. (2) Determine where party caucus has supported the 
governor’s program, noting how many party members followed the 
caucus action; (3) check party platforms and determine whether there is 
any correlation between the platform and the governor’s measures which 
succeed. (It should be noted in this connection that the method of 
making the platform in some states is subject to the governor’s domina- 
tion, in which case the results would lose their significance) (4) check 
one-party states as against two-party states and compare the relative 
amounts of executive leadership. 

The discussion of executive leadership through public appeal was 
led by Miss Rocca. The following line of investigation was recom- 
mended: (1) Check up instances where the governor has appealed to 
the public in behalf of legislative measures in regard to which the 
legislature has opposed him; (2) check up instances of a governor’s 
appeal to defeat or elect legislative members because of their attitude 
toward his policy; (3) check up instances in which the governor has used 
the referendum to defeat, or the initiative to enact, measures in regard to 
which the legislature has opposed him. The data obtained by the above 
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8. Proposed Method for Determining the Effect of Different Types of 
Legislative Organization upon Leadership. It was thought that the types 
of organization that were worth considering in this respect were the 
following: (1) Term of office of members of legislature and the basis of 
representation; (2) joint committees; (3) steering committees; (4) 
sifting committees; (5) conference committees; (6) rules committee; (7) 
floor leader; (8) temporary chairman of the committee of the whole. 

It was suggested that the following methods be pursued in determin- 
ing the effect of the different types of organization upon leadership: (1) 
tabulate the facts regarding the establishment and development of the 
different types of organization; (2) in the case of committees and floor 
leaders tabulate the times they have been overruled by the legislature 
and the times they have not been; (3) check the above observations by 
personal observation and field work; (4) correlate the above findings with 
the evidence of the existence of leadership. If, for example, it is found 
that the system of joint committees was established at a given date, 
that the recommendation of the joint committee was generally followed, 
and if it was found that the average amount of effective leadership 
preceptibly increased about that time, there would be some evidence 
of the influence of the joint committee system upon legislative leader- 
ship. It is believed that some such process will provide an objective 
method of measuring the value of these various types of legislative 
organization as contributing to effective leadership. 

The question of determining the effect of the two-party system as 
distinguished from the one-party system upon legislative leadership was 
then considered. The following study was suggested: An investigation 
over a period of years of party organization in several states classified 
as two or one-party states, the results to be correlated with the results 
of the study of the amount of legislative leadership in these states over 
the same period. Such a study should take into account such variable 
but vital factors as factional differences, conflicts between rural and 
urban constituents, and similar circumstances. 

4. Evidence as to the Existence of Executive Leadership. There was 
general agreement that the evidence of executive leadership was to be 
found in checking up on specific legiclative recommendations of the 
governor to see what number were enacted, what number were voted 
upon but defeated, and what number never received any legislative 
eonsideration. In this connection the measure should be classified into 
such classes as the following: (1) measures for which the governor has 
drafted bills; (2) measures in which the governor has made unusual 
executive efforts; (3) measures which the governor has only nominally 
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supported. An average of the number of measures of each class enacted, 
defeated, or ignored over a period of years would establish an average as 
a basis of comparison. The above agreement was reached largely upon 
the recommendation of Mr. Stewart who led in this discussion. 

§. Proposed Methods for Determining the Effect of Various Factors wpon 
the Existence of Executive Leadership. The following study of the veto 
was suggested: (1) Note the number of vetoes overridden; (2) note the 
effect of the veto on the attitude of individual members (how many 
voted differently after the veto than before); (3) note the peculiarities, 
customs and traditions of a state regarding the veto (for example, in 
Iowa there have been only 68 vetoes since 1868, there apparently being a 
strong tradition against the use of the veto). By comparing the results 
of the above tabulations with the average amount of executive leader- 
ship in the state over the same period of years, it will be possible to 
determine whether there is any striking correlation between the use of 
the veto power and the amount of legislative leadership. Dr. Maxson 
led the discussion on the veto power. 

The following methods were suggested for studying the effect of party 
leadership: (1) determine the number of members of the governor’s 
party who support measures specifically advocated by the governor. 
A distinction should be made between one and two-party states in this 
connection and in case of one-party states any well defined factionalism 
should be noted. (2) Determine where party caucus has supported the 
governor’s program, noting how many party members followed the 
caucus action; (3) check party platforms and determine whether there is 
any correlation between the platform and the governor’s measures which 
succeed. (It should be noted in this connection that the method of 
making the platform in some states is subject to the governor’s domina- 
tion, in which case the results would lose their significance) (4) check 
one-party states as against two-party states and compare the relative 
amounts of executive leadership. 

The discussion of executive leadership through public appeal was 
led by Miss Rocca. The following line of investigation was recom- 
mended: (1) Check up instances where the governor has appealed to 
the public in behalf of legislative measures in regard to which the 
legislature has opposed him; (2) check up instances of a governor’s 
appeal to defeat or elect legislative members because of their attitude 
toward his policy; (3) check up instances in which the governor has used 
the referendum to defeat, or the initiative to enact, measures in regard to 
which the legislature has opposed him. The data obtained by the above 
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methods should then be compared with the average amount of executive 
leadership during the period covered, and any significant correlation 
noted. 

6. Proposed Methods for Determining the Existence of Extra-Legislative 
Leadership. It was suggested that the following studies would throw 
light upon the existence of extra-legislative leadership: (1) enumerate 
the total number of controversial bills drafted at the instance of private 
organizations, noting the number of cases in which such bills were sup- 
ported by an active agent upon the ground: Note also the number 


: finally enacted; (2) compare the total number of controversial measures 


enacted with (a) the number of such measures drafted at the instance of 
private organizations, (b) the number of such measures introduced at 
the instance of private organizations, (c) the number of such measures 
actively advocated by a representative of private organizations, and 
(d) the number of such measures actively opposed by private 
organizations. 

There was general doubt as to the effectiveness of any method yet 
conceived for measuring the effect of the press on legislation. The 
difficulties in the way were thought to be the following: (1) But few 
state issues are discussed in the papers; (2) few papers of general circula- 
tion actively support or oppose specific state issues; (3) the instances in 
which papers did support or oppose specific state issues would be too 
small in number to afford the basis of any valuable generalization. It 
was thought that perhaps in the initiative and referendum states the 
papers might pay more attention to state issues and that the basis of 
a study might there be laid. The method of approach might be to 
tabulate the bulk circulation of the papers opposing and supporting 
specific legislative issues and determine if there was any correlation 
between the bulk circulation favoring or opposing certain issues and the 
ultimate legislative result. 

It was thought that the most effective study of voluntary organiza- 
tions should take up the various methods employed by them in influ- 
encing legislative action. The following things should be investigated: 
(1) The use of black lists; (2) codperation between two or more volun- 
tary organizations; (3) types of activity carried on by lobbyists; (4) 
participation in either primary or election campaigns for the nomination 
or election of legislative members. The results of each method em- 
ployed by the different organizations could be compared with the 
effectiveness of the organization’s efforts in getting measures enacted. 
This would give a possible basis for estimating the effectiveness of the 
different methods involved. 
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It was thought that a valuable investigation might be made of the 
types of legislative organization most easily influenced by extra- 
legislative forces by comparing the average of extra-legislative leadership 
with the different types of legislative organization, and noting any 
significant correlations that might appear. The following types of 
legislative organization and procedure should be examined in this con- 
nection: (1) Limitation on number of bills introduced; (2) committee 
hearings; (3) lobby instructions; (4) presence or absence of other types 
of legislative leadership; (5) presence or absence of legislative reference 
libraries; (6) one-party or two-party states; (7) joint committee systems. 

The director of the round table is under great obligation to Dr. H. 
W. Dodds who had outlined the work of the group, and who was expected 
to be its director, but who was prevented from attending at the last 
moment by a call to important governmental services. The whole 
group and the director in particular are also under lasting obligation to 
Miss Helen M. Rocca, of the department of efficiency in government of 
the National League of Women Voters, for her very intelligent and dis- 
criminating service as secretary of the round table. Recognition 
should also be made of the services of Dr. Rodney L. Mott who served 
efficiently as secretary on the last day of the session. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL. 


ROUND TABLE ON THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 
SCORING THE CIVIL SERVICE LAWS 


1. Scoring the Work of the Civil Service Commission. The subject 
“Scoring the Work of the Civil Service Commission”’ was assigned to the 
round table on the personnel problem. The fact that this topic was the 
legacy of the first Conference at Madison in 1923 gives evidence that this 
particular round table has already achieved continuity of effort and that 
it is building up an experience. At the very outset, however, the 1924 
members while accepting their inheritance showed a measure of inde- 
pendence typical of a second generation by substituting for the topic 
assigned a kindred subject, namely, ‘Scoring the Civil Service Laws.” 
The reason for this divergence requires some explanation by way of 
introduction. 

The Madison group of 1923 had suggested the possibility of rating 
the relative efficiency of civil service commissions in this country. All 
members were not willing to commit themselves to this hypothesis, for 
they knew that a scientific scoring was dependent upon the analysis of 
several variables which might not lend themselves to accurate measure- 
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ment. Nevertheless this pioneer and adventurous round table of 1923 
was ready to hazard an experiment and launch upon an attempt to dis- 
cover any standards of measurement that would be scientifically ac- 
curate and applicable. 

The first step in the quest was to ascertain the normal or primary 
functions of a civil service commission. Obviously this was necessary 
in order to have something to rate. To this end a list of activities was 
prepared, derived largely from an analysis of the functions and activities 
of the existing civil service commissions. The aim was not to compile 
an exhaustive list, but rather to register the activities which a commis- 
sion must perform in order to administer successfully the merit system 
in recruiting, and to foster improved relations between the government 
and its employees.! 

Assuming tentative agreement merely for the purpose of continuing 
the inquiry, the 1923 group next proceeded to search out the information 
that would be necessary to provide measurements, hoping that an 
analysis of the data obtained would lead to the discovery of definite 
evidence which might later be used to score some, if not all, of the activi- 
ties. As an initial step a questionnaire was designed to test the feasi- 
bility of this method of pursuit and sent in the spring of 1924 to the civil 
service commissions operating in the larger municipalities of this coun- 
try. Information was requested under the following heads: 

I. General Information: (1) total number of employees on payrolls 
at end of year (omit seasonal); (2) total number of employees in 
classified service; (3) in competitive class; (4) in exempt class; (5) in 
labor class, if classified; (6) total payroll for classified employees. 

II. Civil Service Commission (Staff and expenditures): (7) Number of 
commissioners; (8) aggregate salary; (9) salary of president; (10) total 
expenditures for year. Itemized expenditures—(11) advertising, (12) 
equipment (maintenance and new), (13) postage, (14) printing, (15) 
salaries, (16) special examiners and assistants, (17) stationery and 
supplies, (18) telephone and telegraph, (19) miscellaneous. Staff 
examiners—(20) number, (21) aggregate salary, (22) salary of chief 
examiner. Clerks and other employees—(23) number, (24) aggregate 
salary. 

III. Administrative Functions: Duties classification—(25) Total num- 
ber positions classified on basis of duties; Salary standardization— (26) 
Total number of positions compensated under standardized scale; 
Examinations and appointments—(27) Number of examinations held 


‘For list of tentative activities, see American Political Science Review, pp. 
127-129 (Feb. 17, 1924). 
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(excluding labor and promotions), (28) Total number of applicants, 
(29) Number of examinations with three or less applicants, (80) Number 
of examinations given with aid of outside experts, (31) Number of 
examinations given with aid of department officials, (82) Average 
number days elapsed between date of examination and date of posting 
results, (33) Number of temporary or provisional appointments to 
permanent positions, (34) Number of provisional appointees whose 
employment exceeded term fixed by law, (35) Number of eligible lists 
with three or more names in force December 31, 1923, (36) Number of 
appointments to permanent positions in year. Efficiency ratings— 
(37) Number of rating periods per year, (38) Number of ratings re- 
corded for typical rating period, (39) Number of ratings revised by or 
through commission. Promotions—(40) Number of regular examin- 
ations, (41) Number of candidates examined. Separations—(42) 
Number resigned, (43) Number removed,) 44) Number laid off, (45) 
Number retired, (46) Number died. 

IV. Judical Functions: (47) Number of formal appeals ‘made to 
commission on account of removals. 

A large proportion of the municipal civil service commissions replied 
to this questionnaire. The facts and information thus received were 
tabulated by Mr. E. M. Martin, secretary of the public affairs com- 
mittee of the Union League Club of Chicago and a member of the round 
table at Madison. So it was that this excellent piece of experimental 
work greeted the members of the 1924 round table and invited them to 
the task of appraising the data received in the light of the particular 
purpose in mind, namely, the creation of standards that may be used to 
measure accurately the work of the several commissions. 

2. Procedure of the 1924 Round Table. The first task confronting the 
members of the 1924 round table was of a judicial rather than of an 
investigative character involving the practicability of proceeding with 
the methods of inquiry initiated by the Madision group. Was this 
method satisfactory? Did the data and information obtained from the 
questionnaire comprise acceptable objective evidence that could be 
used for rating the work of civil service commissions? ‘These were the 
questions for immediate decision. 

A study of the questionnaire demonstrated that the data obtained 
could not be used for the purpose at hand. First, it was very clear that 
all commissions answering had not interpreted the questions uniformly. 
There were differences in points of view because of the jurisdictional 
character of the nomenclature. This matter of interpretation, however, 
could perhaps be corrected by subsequent questionnaires supple- 
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mented by definitions and explanations which would create a common 
language and understanding. 

Second, and more serious, it was evident that the data in many in- 
stances, while interesting for comparative purposes, could not be used as 
a basis for rating. For example, some commissions had a large number 
of examinations because there were many vacancies during the years 
under observations: while other commissions during the same time 
period had few examinations because there happened to be a scarcity 
of vacancies. To comprehend the reasons for these differences, one 
would have to analyse the employment conditions in the several cities 
and become involved in local business cycles and other misty economic 
problems, as well as in problems of tenure and employment turnover 
which are in themselves almost equally complicated. It was evident in 
greater or less degree that the information obtained under each single 
caption of the questionnaire presented intricate problems when viewed 
from the standpoint of “objective evidence” and “standards of measure- 
ment.” 

Third, the old question, ever present, was raised: Did the data serve 
to measure the success or results of the commission’s work? The mem- 
bers of the 1924 round table were by no means certain. The quantita- 
tive information obtained might measure the magnitude of the tasks, 
but it was very certain that it would not measure the character or 
quality of the work performed. 

Fourth, and most important of all, the members observed that no 
two civil service commissions were operating under the same laws, 
ordinances, rules and regulations. Even assuming that standards of 
measurement had miraculously been discovered it would be unfair to 
rate a commission zero on an activity which it had no legal right to 
perform or to give another commission a low rating because it happened 
to be limited in the method of administering this activity. Before any 
comparative ratings can be made justly all commissions must at least 
be reduced to a common denominator certifying the authority or legal 
right fo act. 

It was the lack of uniformity of laws, rather than the other objections, 
that led the 1924 round table to postpone the quest toward “‘scoring the 
civil service commissions” and endeavor to overcome or at least in- 
vestigate other problems that were barriers to the approach. This 
precipitated the proliem of rating the civil service laws. This seemed 
to constitute an essential preliminary. If it were possible to rate the 
laws, it might also be possible subsequently to rate the commissions 
on the basis of opportunity for work or service. At least lack of 
opportunity to perform effective work could be specifically noted. 
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8. Scoring the Civil Service Laws. The members of the round table 
then considered methods of discovering the minimum activities or 
functions which should be written into the law. Obviously these mini- 
mum activities should relate to the primary purpose of the commission, 
namely, the selection and certification for appointment of competent 
persons to fill positions placed under the jurisdiction of the commission. 
By way of experiment, merely to introduce a mode of procedure, the 
members used the deductive method of approach by discussing sub- 
jects of activities furnished by Mr. Fred Telford, of the bureau of 
public personnel administration. These subjects included: 

I. The Classification of Positions: (a) jurisdiction classification, (b) 
duties or occupational classification. 

II. The Compensation of Employees: (a) adoption of compensation 
plan, (b) administration of the compensation plan. 

III. The Selection of Employees for Entrance and Promotion: (a) tests, 
(b) employment lists; (c) reémployment lists. 

IV. The Certification and Appointment of Employees to Positions in the 
Classified Service: (a) certification of eligibles to permanent positions; 
(b) selections and appointment of certified eligibles to permanent 
positions; (c) provisional appointment to permanent positions; (d) 
temporary appointment to extra positions; (e) emergency appointments; 
(f) probation period. 

V. The Regulation of Employees in the Classified Service: (a) Trans- 
fers; (b) leaves of absence; (c) service standards and ratings; (d) train- 
ing; (e) demotions; (f) attendance. 

VI. The Separation of Employees from the Classified Service: (a) lay- 
offs; (b) suspensions; (c) rejections on probation; (d) resignations; (e) 
retirements, including pension systems; (f) removals. 

VII. Miscellaneous Functions: (a) adoption and amendment of rules 
and office regulations; (b) checking and certification of payrolls, (c) 
investigation of operation of law and rules, (d) investigation of organiza- 
tion and procedure of departments and institutions; (e) stimulation of 
interest in and coéperation in bringing about proper working conditions, 
(f) preparation and dissemination of literature and other material relating 
to personnel problems and practice. 

The round table group in making arbitrary rules of procedure was 
not willing to write into the standard civil service law any activity on 
this list unless there was evidence to prove its desirability. If there was 
insufficient evidence the activity was to be marked uncertain or “re- 
search”, with the understanding that further investigation would be 
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necessary before commitment to its acceptance or rejection. Dis- 
cussion resulted in tentative agreements on a limited number of problems 
which the group felt could be accepted on the basis of available data and 
experience. And, as may readily be surmised, the discussion precipi- 
tated a number of subjects for reference to the research laboratories. 

Without committing the round table to any agreement some of the 
more important subjects or propositions that were discussed are listed 
herewith. It will be the purpose to use these propositions for further 
experiments, to test their validity by registering the experiences of civil 
service commissions now operating under them, that is by trial and error, 
and to obtain objective evidence if possible. Subsequently, if a prob- 
lem proves sound there may be opportunity to devise methods of 
evaluation. 

Proposition 1—Jurisdictional Classification—Unclassified Service. 
The members were unable to express any general principle that should 
be written into a definition of the unclassified service. The alternative 
was to list by title the positions which should be included therein. The 
following was submitted by Mr. Telford who had been appointed to 
assemble opinions expressed in the discussions: 

The unclassified service shall include all positions held by: (1) Persons 
in the uniformed military or naval service, (2) persons elected by the 
voters, (3) judges of courts, (4) teachers in the public school system 
(including federal, state, or city-operated colleges, universities, and 
normal schools), (5) one confidential secretary to the chief executive, 
(6) persons engaged on public work but employed by contractors, (7) 
persons appointed or designated to make or conduct a special inquiry, 
investigation, or examination, where such appointment or designation is 
certified by the personnel agency to be for work which cannot or should 
not be performed by persons holding positions in the classified services, 
(8) persons appointed by the chief executive, with or without the advice 
and consent of the elective legislative body or branch thereof, and 
engaged for a substantial portion of their time with the determination or 
definition of major policies (as opposed to expert administrative work). 
{The above positions, i.e., 1 to 8, are considered as “certain.’’) In 
addition there are other positions considered ‘“‘conditional’’ which may 
or may not be included in the unclassified service. Local conditions and 
status of public opinion might be determining factors. Theoretically 
they belong in the classified service. These are (9) notaries public, 
(10) officers of election, (11) one clerk of each court, (12) two principal 
employees of the legislative body, (13) one confidential clerk or secretary 
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for each appointing authority and each judge of a court, (14) students 
in any educational institutions employed less than half time, (15) 
inmates confined in any institution and paid not to exceed ten dollars 
a month. 

This is a sample of one proposition, or, in other words, the formulation 
of an hypothesis. Is it sound? What constitutes proof? In the collec- 
tion and classification of facts of observation to prove or to reject the 
hypothesis, investigations in individual jurisdictions were suggested to 
answer the following questions or problems: 

(1) Which of these unclassified officers exercise policy-determining 
powers? (This involves a definition of what constitutes policy de- 
termination.) (2) Which perform expert administrative duties? (3) 
Which do not perform any real duties? (4) Which have some combina- 
tion of the above duties, and the relative amount of each? (5) An 
appraisal of the qualifications possessed by the officers —judged from 
the viewpoint both of the layman who determines policies and of the 
expert administrators? 

The following problem, for instance, might be considered a sample: 
The selection, duties, qualifications, supervision, compensation, hours 
of work, and attendance of “confidential” clerks, stenographers and 
secretaries in the unclassified service of the city of X. 

Proposition 2—The Jurisdictional Classification—Classified Ser- 
vice. Mr. Forrest Z. Wheeler, secretary, Minneapolis Civil Service 
Commission, expressed for the round table the following tentative 
proposition regarding the classified service: 

The classified service shall comprise all positions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil service commission. There shall be three divisions, 
namely, (1) the competitive, (2) noncompetitive, and (3) labor. The 
competitive division shall comprise all positions under the jurisdiction 
of the commissions subject to open competitive examination either for 
original entrance or promotion. The noncompetitive division shall 
include positions to which appointments under competition are un- 
desirable because of low content of position, unusual working conditions 
relating to hours, days of week, location of work, living requirements, 
or low compensation for restricted, part-time, or seasonal service. 
The labor division shall provide for the appointment of unskilled laborers 
on basis of priority of application for various grades of service after such 
examinations (largely of a physical nature) as the commission may 
prescribe. The certification, lay-off, discharge, reémployment of this 
group shall be under the supervision of the commission. 
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Among the problems of research involved are: (1) Reasons for and 
objections to the “‘exempt” or ‘‘excepted” positions as included in the 
classified service under many laws. (2) Analysis of positions in the 
noncompetitive class in any one city or state to ascertain whether or 
not competition would be desirable for entrance, and if not, why. 

Proposition 8—-The Duties or Occupational Classification. After 
group discussion a committee consisting of Messrs. Kingsbury and 
Lambie reported as follows: 

All positions shall be classified into ‘‘classes” and ‘‘services.” Classes 
shall be defined by specifications which shall indicate (1) title given to 
the class, (2) duties and responsibilities attached to the positions 
allocated to the class, (3) minimum qualifications required for the 
satisfactory performance of the duties in each class, and (4) whenever 
practical, lines of promotion. The classifying agency shall allocate all 
positions to classes in accordance with the specifications. Thereafter 
all positions shall be officially designated by title of the class to which it 
is allocated. The classification shall be used as a basis for determining 
tests for entrance, for establishing standard salary ranges and rates 
for each class, for budget purposes, for checking payrolls, and for de- 
veloping and maintaining efficiency ratings, if used. 

Research problems presented with this proposition include the 
determination of agency or agencies responsible (a) for preparation of the 
specifications, (b) for determining salary ranges and rates, (c) for 
allocating positions to “classes,’”’ (d) for administering the classification 
plan after once established. For these problems a rich field for observa- 
tion is offered in the reclassification and salary standard experiments of 
the last fifteen years; in the controversial relationships of civil service 
commissions and budget bureaus; and in comparing the several types or 
divergencies from type of classification as found for instance in the 
classification for the federal government as proposed by the United 
States bureau of efficiency and the personnel classification board, or for 
the City of St. Paul as proposed by the city civil service commission. 

Proposition 4—Authority of Civil Service Commissions in Recom- 
mending or Fixing Compensation of Employees in the Classified Service. 
The civil service commissions shall have recommendatory power in 
determining minimum and maximum rates in a “class.” 

Problems for investigation include (1) number of eligibles who refuse 
appointment because of low salaries, (2) turnover statistics, (3) relation 
of civil service commission to budget agency in matters of salary deter- 
mination. 
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These four propositions are listed to illustrate a mode of procedure 
rather than to suggest their relative importance. There were other 
propositions considered but time did not permit the formulation of 
definite statements. More or less tentative agreement was reached 
upon propositions for selection of employees, tests, employment lists, 
reémployment lists, publicity, forms of records, and political activities. 
Members of the round table intend to continue communication with one 
another and develop these propositions so that they may be subjected to 
proof. If this method is continued it will be possible to piece together 
the many statements which may be suggested for incorporation in the 
standard civil service law and to offer them to the scrutiny and inquisi- 
tion of persons interested in public personnel management. Experiences, 
suggestions, statistics, trials, and errors may then be recorded. 

Special mention should be made of the most interesting and instructive 
memorandum on publicity by Miss Gena Thompson, member of the 
Wisconsin Civil Service Commission, and also of a talk by Mr. E. O. 
Griffenhagen on civil service records. 

4. Proposed Thesis Topics for Graduate Students. At the final meeting 
the members of the round table recommended the following thesis 
subjects for graduate students in political science: (1) Types of civil 
service commissions; (2) Service records; (3) Books and forms for 
recording information and for reporting; (4) Training for the public 
service; (5) Vacation practice; (6) ‘Welfare activities of a commission; 
(7) Development of tests for a specific class of positions, e.g., fireman, 
plumber, file clerk; (8) Superannuation; (9) Publicity methods; (10) 
Types of civil service commissions; (11) Promotion in the public service; 
(12) Legal status of civil servant as compared with legal status of em- 
ployee in private service; (13) Ex-service man problem; (14) Employee’s 
representation; (15) Women in the civil service; (16) Age limits for 
entrance. 

Morais B. 
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ROUND TABLE ON PUBLIC FINANCE 
STATE SUPERVISION OF LOCAL FINANCE 


This round table had an entirely new personnel from that at the pre- 
ceding conference, and also began the consideration of a new and more 
definite topic, although having the benefit of general discussions at the 
earlier conference. The subject considered was that of state supervision 
of local finance, and the following paragraphs indicate the principal 
phases considered. 

1. General Scope of Subject. It was agreed and recognized that the 
subject of state supervision of local finance included various topics, such 
as: Supervision over the assessment of property, taxation and other 
revenues, expenditures, budgets, bond issues, and indebtedness, ac- 
counting methods, and law enforcement in regard to financial operations. 
It was also agreed that the problem should be approached from the point 
of view of administration. 

The question was raised as to how far the policy of state supervision 
and centralization over local finance is necessary or advisable, and it 
was agreed that this question could not be answered at the beginning of 
the investigation, but might be undertaken later. 

2. Types of Materials. Some consideration was then given to the 
various types of materials available for the study of the subject. It 
was recognized that the two main groups were official and unofficial. 
The official materials included constitutional provisions, laws, judicial 
decisions, regular reports of financial officials, and special reports of 
legislative committees. Under unofficial materials are included private 
studies by individuals, reports by bureaus of research, surveys by other 
private agencies, and special investigations in local finance in connection 
with particular branches of administration. 

The question was next considered as to the importance of personal and 
field inquiries; and it was agreed that such sources of information are 
necessary and valuable, but that the data collected must be subject 
to critical analysis, as would also be the case with the official and 
unofficial printed material. 

The second day’s session of this round table was mainly devoted to 
the discussion of the agencies, objects and methods of state supervision 
of local finance, and the outline or analysis of these topics given below 
was approved. 
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8. Agencies of Supervision. Governor (appointing and removal 
power). 

State Tax Commission: Tax supervision; Accounting, expenditure, 
and debt. 

State auditor or comptroller. 

State budget officer. 

Legislative reference bureau. 

State University. 

State departments corresponding to various activities of local 
government. 

Detached agencies: N. J. Commissioner of Municipal Accounts. 

Temporary Agencies: Special committees or commissions. 

The relative merits of different types of organization should be 
investigated. 

4. Objects of Supervision. Taxation and revenue: Assessment and 
review, Fixing tax rates, Tax collection, Miscellaneous revenue control. 

Handling public moneys: Selection of treasuries and interest on 
balances, Handling of special funds (state and local funds), Designating 
disbursing officers. 

Budget and expenditures: Budget control, Appropriations, Expendi- 
ture control, Contract and purchasing procedure. 

Debts: Incurring debt—amounts and purposes, Forms of debt, 
Provisions for repaying debt. 

Accounting and auditing: Accounting forms and procedure, Account- 
ing and statistical reporting, Auditing. 

Local finance organization. 

5. Methods of Supervision. 

Constitutional, statutory, and common law. 

Judicial control. 

Administrative supervision: 

Information and advice; Compiling and distributing general data— 
upon request, regular, Compiling and distributing statistics, Duty to 
instruct, Surveys (upon request or regular), Reference to state officer for 
advice. 

Power of approval and disapproval: As to legality, questions of fact, 
questions of policy (optional, on appeal, obligatory). 

Power and duty to direct: To require reports of action, To visit and 
inspect, Adoption of forms and procedure, To require specific act, 
To require adoption of policies. 

State assumption of particular functions: For installation (optional, 
obligatory), For operation (optional, on appeal, in default, obligatory). 
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Control of personnel: 

Selection: Qualifying examinations, Appointments from nominations, 
Qualifying nominations, Complete appointing power. 

Promotions, demotions, transfers. 

Removals: To initiate proceedings, For cause, Absolute power. 

Grants in aid: It was recognized that such grants are of more im- 
portance as a method of supervision in other fields than in that of public 
finance. 

6. Quantitative Measurement. At the third day’s session, the question 
was considered whether it was possible to work out a rating scale for 
measuring quantitatively the degree or amount of state supervision in 
different states. It was recognized that in a particular field, a general 
estimate could be made of the degree of supervision and the states 
ranked accordingly; as, for example, in regard to state control over local 
indebtedness. It was the general opinion, however, that it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to prepare a detailed rating scale for 
comparing the degree of supervision in all the different fields, and that 
in any case such a scale must be based on somewhat arbitrary figures. 
For these reasons, it was agreed not to undertake any such scale of 
quantitative measurement at present, and to continue the qualitative 
analysis of the problems involved in the general subject under con- 
sideration. 

7. Aims and Purposes of State Supervision. Consideration was next 
given to formulating the general aims and purposes of state supervision 
of local finance, as a basis for determining the standards on which the 
value of such supervision might be judged. The discussion on this topic 
continued into the following day, and agreeement was reached on the 
following statements of aims and purposes: 

a. To collect and publish information and statistical data so that 
reliable knowledge of local conditions might be available both to the 
local community and the state government, on the basis of which further 
action might be determined. 

b. To discover and prevent defalcations, fraud, and corruption, and 
to enforce other generally established legal requirements for honesty in 
public administration. 

ce. To enforce minimum standards of record-keeping and other 
financial procedure necessary for effective local government. 

In addition to the above-mentioned aims, which were approved as 
generally advisable, the following aims were also recognized as existing 
to some extent, but where it was believed that the policy of extended 
application was one which should depend on special conditions. 
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d. To promote efficiency in methods of local self-government. A 
definition of efficiency was submitted, as follows: ‘To secure the same 
results at lower costs, or to secure more and better service with the same 
costs, or with less costs.”’ 

e. To control the policy of local governments, with particular refer- 
ence to the better distribution of public expenditures and burdens. 

In connection with the discussion of aims and purposes, it was also 
recognized that the various methods of supervision might be classified 
under certain general headings on different bases, as in the two following 
groups: 

I. a. Supervision over the collection of state revenues. b. Supervi- 
sion over the expenditure of state funds by local governments. c. 
Supervision to guide and restrain the local authorities. 

II. a. Supervision of finance procedure. b. Supervision to enforce 
constitutional and statutory provisions. 

&. Standards for Judging Methods of Supervision. Discussion of 
appropriate tests of standards for measuring the value of various 
methods of state supervision, led to acceptance of the following: 

a. Their effect on local self-government. 

b. Their effect on the complexity and burdens of state administration. 

c. The extent to which all the main objects of supervision are included. 

d. How far do they accomplish the approved aims? (7 a, b, c). 

e. How far are other aims attempted (7 d, e), and if so, to what 
extent are they justified by conditions and results. 

9. Standards of Budget Procedure. On the fourth day, the round 
table took up for consideration the application of the general standards 
to some of the particular methods of supervision, beginning with the 
standards of budget procedure. The following steps were agreed to as 
the important stages in any adequate system. 

a. The preparation and compilation of preliminary estimates. These 
should be accompanied by data of the preceding year’s experience and 
other explanatory statements. Much of the necessary data can best 
be secured by personal conferences and contacts between the budget 
authorities and various departments, but should also be shown in the 
formal statements. 

b. The preparation of a provisional budget with both summary and 
detailed statements, and definite recommendations. 

c. The holding of one or more public hearings after public notice. 

d. Consideration by the legislative or appropriating authority. 
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e. The definitive adoption of the budget, including both appropria- 
tion and tax levies, which should be accompanied by summary financial 
statements. 

f. Provisions relating to transfers and supplemental appropriations. 

Standards of procedure, it was agreed, should also be prepared for 
each of the other main objects of supervision, such as: Taxation and 
revenue, Handling of funds, Expenditure control, and The incurring 
and payment of debts. 

10. Standards of Financial Information. On the fifth day the round 
table considered certain general requirements which it was believed 
should be shown by any satisfactory system of financial reports, as a 
basis of information about the financial condition of local governments, 
without, however, attempting a detailed schedule of all the items which 
might properly be included in the system of financial reports. The 
following were approved: 

a. The need for a clear and definite terminology in financial accounts 
and reports, which was noted at the preceding conference, was again 
confirmed. 

b. As to how far government accounts should be similar to commercial 
accounts, and in particular as to the placing of government accounts on 
an accrual basis, it was recognized that both of these were desirable, 
but it was also believed that practical difficulties might make these 
impossible at once, though adjustment should be made in the records so 
as to approximate as close as possible to commercial methods and the 
accrual basis. 

c. The need was recognized for a consolidated budget and financial 
report, with summary and detailed statements, presenting past and 
preparative data. This should include: 

A statement of operations for showing: 

Receipts, revenue for current purposes, loans, and other nonrevenue 
receipts. 

Expenditures, current maintenance, current debt payments, outlays 
from current revenues, outlays from loans. 

Balances at beginning and end of year. 

Comparison of operations with budget. 

Statements of debt and public property. 

Assessed valuation and tax rates. 

It was recognized that statutory and other provisions often make 
necessary a record showing the financial transactions of particular funds, 
but it was believed that much of the detail of such records is of little 
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importance to the’ general student of financial conditions, and while 
the keeping of the funds accounts is necessary to comply with legal 
provisions, it was advisable to reduce the number so far as possible. 

11. Standards of Comparison. Mention was made of the desirability 
of considering the relative merits of different bases for comparing 
financial and other statistical data, as for example: Per capita figures, 
percentages, averages, means, medians, units of work or service, etc. 
The time available, however, did not permit of any extended discussion 
or analysis of these matters. 

12. Special Problems. Several members of the round table agreed to 
undertake the investigation or study of certain special problems con- 
nected with the general subject. These problems included the Indiana 
system of accounting and tax administration, the Iowa budget law of 
1923, accounting control in Ohio, and the New Jersey law for the contro] 
of municipal accounts and budgets. 

Joun A. 


ROUND TABLE ON MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF A METHOD OF RATING THE RELATIVE EFFIClTENCY 
OF CITIES 


1. Nature and Scope of the Problem. Comparisons of the costs of 
running the business of a municipality are often made, one city with 
another, or with those within some arbitrary group. In making such 
comparisons the usual measure is the per capita or per dollar valuation 
of the functions performed. Wholesale mistakes are made in such 
comparisions, as few compilers and interpreters. know, or take into 
consideration, the essential differences which enter into the function- 
alization of municipalities. A recent comparison of park systems, in a 
list based solely on area, placed Chicago with its well-developed and 
useful system at the bottom, and Los Angeles with its undeveloped and 
somewhat inaccessible parks at the top. 

The report of the round table of last year said: ‘“The subject of politi- 
cal statistics covers a very generous field. For this reason the round 
table on political statistics concluded to limit its discussion to municipal 
statistics, as found in the group of cities ranging from 100,000 to 500,000 
population. The round table had before it a rather complete statement 
of the activities conducted by such typical cities. Taking each activity 
in turn, an effort was made to indicate the minimum of statistical data 
necessary to give officials and citizens a reasonable idea of the degree of 
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effectiveness with which such activity was conducted. It is expected 
that the complete statement of these activities with their essential data, 
when properly weighed as to importance, will furnish a reasonable test 
as to the quality of government by any community.” 

“The determination of such tests is less simple than it may first 
appear. It is desirable to devise a single test applicable to cities of 
every size and location. Obviously, however, larger cities undertake 
activities not necessary in smaller ones. Criteria available in Detroit 
could not necessarily be applied to Dayton, and the absence of such 
criteria should not be taken as a reflection upon Dayton’s government. 
To obviate this difficulty, the suggestion was made that tests be arranged 
in sufficient detail to judge even the largest communities, with provision 
for eliminating certain specified questions when applied to smaller places. 
Such a plan eventually may be evolved. In the meantime, it seems 
practicable to devise standards suitable for a large group of important 
cities; such standards to be later modified for communities of less size.’’ 

This year a round table was created to continue this study under the 
title ‘Municipal Administration: development of a method of rating 
relative efficiency of cities.’ The round table proposed to continue 
the study of the three fields outlined last year; first, simplified and 
uniform nomenclature; second, proper location and codérdination of 
functions; third, effective criteria for degree of effectiveness of municipal 
functions; and, a combination of these three into a plan for a continuous 
service audit for the municipalities. 

Its task is summed up in establishing the things to be measured, the 
attainable standards of each function measured, and some method of 
weighing objectively the results accomplished. The personnel of the 
section included several who have had administrative experience, several 
who have had considerable experience in research and interpretative 
work, and several who are making scientific studies in this field. Those 
of administrative and research experience drew upon widely varying 
fields of practice and attempted to mobilize their differing viewpoints. 
This collective interpretation (with much further criticism of the findings 
by others in the future) plans to establish which functions should be 
performed by a municipality and how these things ought to be done. 
The statistics gathered and published by municipalities, bureaus of re- 
search and individuals should be for the real purpose of information of 
both the officials and the public. They must offer in their detail and 
mass a constructive interpretation of the operation of the governmental 
unit. 
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2. Methods of Statistical Measurement Now Employed. Two good 
measures of the success of administration in bulk quite frequently 
applied are, first, the morbidity, mortality and birth rates as compared 
to departmental functions of health and sanitation; and, second, the 
costs of insurance for fire, accident, burglary, costs of hospital and 
doctor’s bills, garage bills, private school tuition, and other citizen 
private bills as against the costs and performance of related municipal 
departments. 

A variety of methods is used in making these comparisons. It is 
obviously impossible to make such comparisons with fairness and ac- 
curacy. Private corporations, which are profit-making in essence, 
are usually either poorly organized or of such high plane of detail that 
comparisons on the basis of population or per capita costs are of little 
value when extent and conditions of work are unknown. Municipal 
reports fail to give sufficient detail to form accurate conclusions and only 
by personal inspection and first-hand study can proper comparisons be 
drawn. 

Four methods of comparisons may be used: 1. Basis of population, 
(per capita), 2. Basis of revenue or assessed valuation (per dollar), 
3. Basis of area (per square mile), 4. Basis of results obtained (service 
rendered). 

A study of municipal statistics will show the inequalities of such 
comparisons when population and area are made the ruling factors in 
determining municipal expenditures. A recent study has been made 
which measures cost per capita in its relationship to persons per police- 
man, fire loss, low infant mortality rate, small average water consump- 
tion, least number of inhabitants per acre of park land, greatest library 
circulation per volume, percentage of pavement to total street mileage, 
per cent of population voting. All of these relationships offer serious 
objections when we consider that such factors as type of population, 
location and configuration of city, building laws and local building 
problems, climate, developed and undeveloped park area, relation of 
suburban areas, industrial conditions, all these having considerable 
bearing on costs, are not taken into consideration in the above compari- 
sons. Congestion of population on a small area and the same popula- 
tion on a large area, on a flat as compared with a hilly territory, on an 
inland as compared with a seacoast location, a climate with extreme 
changes as compared with an equable one, bring differing needs in 
streets, traffic, fire, police, lights, water and sanitation functions with 
varying problems, results and costs. Higher standards of living demand 
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more in schools, museums, parks, playgrounds, libraries, and other 
cultural and recreational facilities. 

8. Methods of Statistical Measurement Proposed. 'The members of the 
round table agreed that by establishing certain attainable standards for 
different functions following the example of the fire underwriters, school, 
playground, financial, health and engineering organizations, the round 
table will be able to set up a measure of each of the details of administra- 
tion. It finds that the fire underwriters determine the insurance rate 
by an examination of the location, amount and pressure of the waiter 
supply; the location and number of hydrants and alarm boxes; the type, 
location, effectiveness and personnel of the fire apparatus; the conditions 
of buildings as governed by zoning and building codes and inspections; 
as well as other related factors. The school examiners study the at- 
tendance in various relationships; the days of school; relation of high 
school to elementary pupils; percentage of boys and girls; expenditure per 
pupil; expenditure per teacher; types and equipment of buildings; and 
numerous other factors. The public health officers measure conditions 
leading to morbidity and mortality rates. Such conditions would in- 
clude methods of control of communicable diseases; inspection of 
property for nuisances; personal hygiene instruction; food inspection; 
milk and water inspection and analysis; fly and mosquito suppression; 
maintenance of laboratories for examinations; and educational cam- 
paigns. In the same manner other measurable functions have their 
criteria for inspection. There are other functions which are extremely 
abstract and lend themselves less to examination and measurement. 
These include the operation of the legislative body; the administration 
of justice; and perhaps the extent of corporate power which the city 
has, and the type of organization under which it operates. 

4. Sample Score Cards Proposed. The round table proposes the 
following incomplete general plan as a sample score card of what might, 
and eventually will, be developed for the city as a whole. It further 
presents for discussion and criticism a sample plan for the examination 
of the police department. 

General Plan. Total weight 100. 

I. Legal Organization (weight 10). 

Extent of corporate power. 
Areas involved. 

Degree of autonomy. 

Type of organization. 

Methods of selection of officials. 
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II. Overhead departments (weight 40). 

Legislative. 

Administrative: Legal, Finance (Budget, Revenue, Expenditures, 
Bonds) Purchasing, Custody, Audit, Personnel. 

Research Planning, Service Audit. 

III. Functional departments (weight 50). 

Safety (25): Police, Fire, Justice, Inspections, Zoning. 

Health and welfare (15): Sanitation, Hospitals, Indigent, Corrections. 

Education (25): Schools, Libraries, Museums. 

Works and Properties (15): Streets, Sewers, Wastes. 

Recreation (10): Parks, Playgrounds. 

Utilities (10): Water, Light, Power, Gas, Transportation, Housing, 
Markets. 

Police Department. Total weight 100. 

Personnel, 60. 

Administrative head, selection, tenure, salary, powers, 30. 

Salaries, 10. 

Methods of selection, probation, training, classification, promotion 
and demotion, efficiency ratings, removal and dismissal, transfer, 
retirement, 25. 

Tenure, 25. 

Appearance, 5. 

Legal provisions, relation between powers of local and central political 
units, 5. Total, 100. 

Plant and Equipment, 15. 

Location of stations, 10. 

Type of stations, 10. 

Signal systems, 10. 

Transportation, motorcycles, armored cars, ambulance, patrol wagon, 
boats, horse, 20. 

Personal equipment, uniforms, revolvers, clubs, storm coats, traffic 
aids, 5. 

Traffic control devices, 25. 

Identification devices, 15. 

Training equipment, gymnasia, shooting gallery, 5. 

Total, 100. 

Methods, 25. 

Patrol, 5. 

Traffic control, 20. 

Detection, 20. 
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Identification, 10. 

Records and statistics, 15. 

Special detail, 10. 

Coéperation with sheriff, coronor, state police, federal officers, 10. 

Power to make regulations, 10. 

Total, 100. 

5. Explanation and Discussion of Sample Score Cards. The weights 
given to personnel, plant and equipment, and methods, would vary with 
different departments. As an illustration—the fire department might 
be 20, 60, 20 respectively, while the health department might be 20, 10, 
70 respectively, as compared with the 60, 15, 25 of the police department. 
These, of course, are merely suggestive and may vary considerably in 
the other departments. 

Obviously, the short time of meeting of the Conference would not 
allow a more detailed presentation of the suggested rating scales. A 
further diagnosis is being made by the members of the round table and 
is to be submitted to many persons in administration and research who 
are competent to criticise. 

This report would not be complete if it did not mention the criticisms 
which arose in the evening discussion meeting and in the joint session 
with the round table on Psychology and Politics. This discussion cen- 
tered around the necessity of eliminating the personal judgment factor 
in scoring and the adoption of positive measurable attainable criteria. 
The members of the section are confident that both of these conditions 
will be provided for in its plan. Another objection to the use of weights 
or values for each activity and sub-activity may have some validity. 
This method is used with success in many types of physical or personnel 
examination and would seem to apply equally well here. The round 
table hopes that anyone interested in these matters will write the chair- 
man and make criticisms and suggestions that will aid in the study. 

Briefly summarized, the section believed that municipal government 
is a business concern with property, plant, personnel, stockholders, and 
a product. It is a business which requires a broad judgment, a clear 
vision, an intimate knowledge of the needs of the entire city, and a study 
or measure of the ways to effect the wisest economy. This business can 
be wise and economical or foolish and wasteful. It may continue to 
operate as a political affair as in the past, or may be a real codperative 
and industrial concern, achieving the greatest results at the least 
reasonable cost to its stockholder producers and consumers who, as the 
same persons, benefit by, and pay for the product. Control through 
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organization and centralization or responsibility has been the basis of 
study and improvement of the immediate past. Control through the 
budget, cost-accounting, comparable reporting and interpretation or 
service audit must be the interest of the present. Take stock of the 
assets, examine the needs, measure the costs, discover the leaks, root out 
the parasites, weigh the benefits to be derived, and our cities will be 
able to perform their functions to a larger degree and in a more satis- 
factory manner than is now deemed possible. 


EpwIn A. 


ROUND TABLE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 


1. Nature and Scope of the Problem. As a result of the activities of 
this round table at the first session of the Conference, held in Madison in 
September, 1923, it had been decided that the maximum benefit to be 
had from a study of the general field of international organization had 
already been obtained, and that the table should, therefore, at this 
second session, deal only with the special topic of international judicial 
organization and practice. This would make doubly difficult that con- 


centration of attention upon methods rather than upon the substantive 
questions of subject matter in this field, which is inseparable from all the 
activities of the Conference as a whole, but it was hoped that it would 
lead to beneficial results not obtainable by continued attention to the 
whole field of international organization. 

The objects of the efforts of the table at the second session were to 
continue the four inquiries of the previous session (materials, observa- 
tions, methods, topics, and to these were added the purpose of formu- 
lating certain tentative conclusions in point of both method and subject 
matter, subject, of course, to further investigation. As has been indi- 
cated, this fifth objective inevitably received greater attention than it 
had during the first session, where it was almost entirely neglected. 

On the questions of materials and field observations desirable for 
scientific study in this field nothing further was done beyond the activities 
of 1923 except as those problems arose in connection with discussions of 
methods and topics. The activities of the table in 1924, therefore, were 
confined to: I. Further study of the applicability of methods of exact 
measurement to the problems under examination; II. An outline of the 
problems calling for investigation; and III. The formulation of certain 
tentative conclusions for further study. 
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During the weeks preceding the Conference the director made a 
tentative analysis of the field of study before the round table, as follows: 

I. Survey of existing international judicial bodies and treaties for the 
creation of further such bodies and for the submission of international 
disputes to such bodies for settlement. 

II. A study of the relative values of existing and projected inter- 
national tribunals in comparison one with another and with arbitral 
tribunals as organized and operated in the past, with reference both to 
structural organization and to procedure, including particularly the 
extent to which arbitral decisions have: (a) involved problems of 
divergent systems of private law, (b) been decided by the umpires 
(members of the tribunals not representing the parties in dispute), and, 
(c) rested upon grounds of law rather than expediency. 

III. A study of the means available for securing the submission of 
disputes to existing or projected courts in the future. 

Various prospective members of the round table undertook to prepare 
some investigations of these sub-topics in advance of the meetings of the 
round table. 

2. Method of Determining Value of Arbitration. When the Confer- 
ence assembled it was decided to devote the first two meetings of the 
round table to a study of the relative value of arbitration as a means of 
providing national security and paving the way for disarmament, a 
question raised within recent weeks by the debates led by the British 
and French prime ministers, MacDonald and Herriot, in the meetings 
at Geneva of the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations. The result 
was a suggested outline of investigations, with methods of measurement 
and tentative conclusions, indicated in brackets, as follows: 

A. Value of arbitration as a means of providing national security. 

I. The concept of national security from attack and injury. 

a. As measured objectively by the scientific observer. 

1. National defenses of the states of the world. 

(a) Armies (personnel in officers and men in standing armies and 
reserves; training; equipment and materials). 

(b) Navies (ships and their power and equipment; personnel). 

(c) Aerial forces (same details). 

(d) Industrial resources available in war. 

(e) Frontiers and fortifications. [It was agreed that substantial 
results could probably be accomplished here in spite of difficulties 
in obtaining and standardizing data; that the results would probably 
indicate that the problem was confined, for all important significance, to 
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the states of Europe, the United States, and Japan, in view of the 
military impotence of the states of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
unless some of these powers should be led to armament increases by the 
prospective withdrawal of protection of great powers, a factor to be 
tested by a study of statements of policy by the small powers.] 

2. History of aggressions in relation to defenses. 

(a) Hostilities against unarmed states. 

(b) Hostilities against well-armed states. [The results would prob- 
ably have to be formulated without reference to the question of 
responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities and, while priority of 
military action could possibly be ascertained, this also would mean little; 
the results would probably indicate no correlation, negative or positive, 
between armaments and liability to aggression.] 

b. As measured by opinion in endangered states. 

1. Surveys of press, pulpit, platform, and personal opinions. 

2. Surveys of national traditions in literary and forensic expressions. 

3. Surveys of propagandist controls (official, semi-official, private 
organizations). 

4. Calculations of possible turns or trends (by means indicated in 
1-3 above; see also a-1, above, at end). 

5. Studies of possible effects of national policies, economic, military, 
and foreign, in provoking aggression (diplomatic history with correla- 
tion of the indicated factors). 

II. The concept of arbitration. 

a. Definition to include only legal (“‘justiciable’’) questions? 

1. Survey of treaties indicating cases suitable for submission in 
future. 

2. Survey of cases submitted. [Would probably discover many 
cases submitted not wholly legalistic in character, if regarded as a whole, 
but largely capable of judicial treatment in separate aspects.] 

b. Definition of causes of war. 

1. Percentage of causes justiciable in character. 

2. Percentage nonjusticiable. [The possibility of giving arbitral 
form to acts endangering national security would probably be found to 
be limited, due to the incomplete scope of existing international law, 
and a comparison of acts claimed in the past to endanger national 
security with acts arbitrated, would probably reveal much divergence 
in type, subject to the qualification under a-2 above.] 

c. Effect of general obligatory arbitration clause. 

1. Notation of exceptions named. 
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2. Study of cases submitted under such clauses in past. [Would 
probably find little or no data under c-2; might find certain exceptions 
(e-1) or none; in former case, and bearing in mind tentative conclusions 
under a and b, above, would discover that arbitration alone, without 
some method of treatment for wholly political questions (mediation or 
conciliation) would probably be inadequate to the end in view; and that 
this would also be true if any exceptions were made to the general 
obligatory arbitration clause.] 

d. Cases still subject to diplomatic negotiation. 

1. Past practice (treaties for submission and cases submitted). 
[Would probably find universal stipulation that (only) cases “which 
diplomacy has failed to settle’ are suitable for submission, but that all 
cases submitted were at the time still subject to negotiation.] 

2. Effect of obligatory clause. 

(a) Terms of clause (exception for disputes still capable of settle- 
ment by negotiation?). [Would probably find no data under 2-b but 
would find that effect of clause would probably be possibility of bring- 
ing into court cases still susceptible of negotiation.] 

III. Enforcement of arbitration. 

a. Of submission. 

1. Cases of submission and of refusal to submit in accord with 
treaties. 

2. Means of compelling submission. 

(a) In national judicial proceedings. 

(b) In international practice. [Would probably find little data under 
a-1; would find method of hearing at instance of one party even in 
absence of second, under a-2-(a), but little under a-2-(b).| 

b. Of awards. 

1. Awards rejected in past. 

(a) For errors in substance. 

(b) For errors in procedure (ultra vires action, fraud, coercion). 
[Would probably find little or nothing under (a) and very few cases under 
(b), mainly cases of rejection for action in excess of jurisdiction.] 

2. Effect of adoption of obligatory arbitration clause. 

(a) Acceptance or rejection of awards in cases submitted in past as in 
III-a-1, above. 

(b) Acquiescence of states in decisions by prize and other courts of 
other states in absence of special and contemporary agreement of 
submission. [Would probably find little data under (a) but much 
under (b); might calculate probable willingness to submit cases and 
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and b; but would probably find, in view of results under I-b and II, 
above, that endangered states would demand more than mere agreement 
for obligatory arbitration as guarantee of national security.) 

The members of the round table then turned to the main topic of the 
session. 

8. Outline of Suggested Methods, Problems and Tentative Conclusions. 

The results of the discussions of the remaining meetings of the round 
table, also cast in the form of an outline of methods and probable con- 
clusions, follow: 


B. Present and Future Organization and practice of international 
judicial settlement. 

I. Existing tribunals, including tribunals for the creation of which, 
in certain eventualities, agreements have already been made, and 
treaties for the submission of disputes to such tribunals. 

a. Existing and projected tribunals (an ‘international tribunal was 
defined tentatively as a tribunal created by international authority for 
decision of cases involving the rights of states or their nationals under 
international law). 

. Permanent Court of International Justice (League). 

. Permanent Court of Arbitration (Hague). 

. Central American Court of Justice (reéstablished). 

. Tribunals created by peace treaties of 1919-1920 (ten or more). 
. Mixed commissions created in the post-war period (five or more). 
. Capitulary courts in China, Egypt, etc. 

. Tribunals operating within international administrative unions. 

. Bilateral arbitral tribunals provided for certain emergencies. 
[It would probably be found that about fifty international tribunals 


are in actual existence, with over one hundred provided for in event of 
certain emergencies. | 


b. Treaties for submission of disputes. 

1. Covenant of the League of Nations. 

2. Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
(Hague). 

3. Convention of the Central American Court. 

4. Treaties of 1919-1920. 

5. Special bilateral treaties. 


6. Common international law and treaties relating to jurisdiction of 
capitulary courts. 
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7. International administrative union conventions. [It would prob- 
ably be found that there exist several hundred bi-national obligations 
for the submission of disputes, few of which are so definite and inclusive 
as not to be open to evasion.] 

II. Relative values of courts. 

a. By reference to possibility of reference in place of negotiation 
(see A-II-d, above). 

1. Domination of great powers in negotiations with smaller (as 
revealed by checking results of negotiations against fixed policies of 
parties). 

2. Dilatory tactics in submission and trial (see also A-III-a-1). 

3. Cases of resort to arbitration to escape diplomatic humiliation. 

b. By reference to number of umpires (see also B-II-k, below). 

1. Frequency of choices of judges by nondisputants. 

2. Surveys of diplomatic utterances in connection with negotiation 
of treaties and submission of cases. 

3. Actual influence of umpires (see B-II-k, below). 

. By reference to types of judges. 

. Types of judges in various courts (diplomats, jurists, etc.). 
. Evidences of satisfaction or discontent with same. 

. Panel versus permanent bench courts. 

. Variations in types of judges in past (see B-II-e). 

. Delay. 

(a) In taking up cases. 

(1) Crowded dockets (claims courts). 

(2) Elaborate preliminary steps (panel courts). 

(b) In deciding cases. 

(1) Burden of work in court (claims courts). 

(2) Bad procedure (panel courts). 

e. Connections with administrative bodies. 

1. Influence of League on functioning of League Court. 

(a) Influence of League in action by Court in taking jurisdiction of 
cases brought to it, or vice versa. 

(b) Influence of League or members on opinions rendered by court. 

2. Influence of administrative unions on their tribunals (as under 
1-(a) and (b)). 

f. Terms of judges. 

1. Survey of facts. 

2. Repeated elections of same individuals under panel system; 
facts and significance. 
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3. Detachment (judicial attitude) of panel and permanent bench 
courts in particular cases. 

4. Effect of experience of judges on knowledge of law and arbitral 
procedure. 

5. Experiences of national courts, claims courts, and international 
administrative union courts under these heads. 

g. Regional versus world courts. 

1. Evidences of regional law in decisions of regional courts (Central 
America; Chinese). 

2. Evidences of Continental antipathy toward Anglo-American 
influence in world courts. 

3. Corrections of former by representation of regions on world courts. 

h. Accessibility. 

1. Legal. 

(a) Relative accessibility of bi-lateral, regional, Hague, and League 
courts to signatories and others. 

(b) Relation to B-II-g. 

2. Physical; influence of distance and expense. 

i. Procedural difficulties. 

1. Comparison of existing courts. 

(a) Convention code of procedure. 

(b) Compromise code of procedure. 

(c) Rules fixed by court. 

(d) Actual differences in rules. 

2. Difficulties in the past. 

(a) Over-rigidity. 

(b) Indefiniteness. 

(c) Concrete difficulties. 

j. Part played by private law in international adjudication. 

1. As measured by references to same in awards. 

2. References to same in pleadings. 

3. Importance of same. 

(a) Conflicts settled by rules of jurisdiction. 

(b) Assistance of rules of general jurisprudence. 

(c) Help of counsel briefs and pleadings. 

k. Part played by umpires. 

1. Definition. 

(a) Choice of nonnational by party to the dispute. 

(b) Choice of nonnational by agreement of both parties. 

(c) Choice of nonnational by nonparty at request of parties. 
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2. Decisions by umpires. [It was found that in fourteen cases 
decided by the Hague Court there had been only one case of dissent by a 
national representative on a tribunal.] 

1. Decisions compromises or not? 

1. Numbers of distinct points in cases. 

2. Decision of different points clear but for different parties. 

3. Dependence of this point on soundness or unsoundness of decision 
in mind of student. 

m. Relation of arbitration to law. 

1. Points of law and fact. 

(a) Points of fact. 

(b) Points of law. 

(c) Legal facts. 

2. Control of agreements for submission, general and special. 

3. Performance. 

(a) Meaning. 

(1) Result in accord with law. 

(2) Decision made purposely by law. 

(b) Indicia. 

(1) Citation of treaties. 

(2) Citation of precedents. 

(3) Citation of treatises. 

(4) Language of court. 

(5) Actually in accord with preéxisting law. 

(6) Collateral evidences of fraud, coercion, etc. [It was ascertained 
out of forty points involved in the fourteen Hague cases there were 
thirty points of law, and that all were decided according to law in the 
eyes of the court.) 

III. Securing submission of cases. 


Pitman B. Porter. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


University of Wisconsin 


Professor R. T. Crane, of the University of Michigan, is spending 
his sabbatical year in research and writing in California. He will 
give courses in the summer quarter at Stanford University on political 
parties and American political theory. 


A. 
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Judge Edmund C. Mower, professor of law and government at the 
University of Vermont, will give courses in constitutional law and 
European governments at the summer session of Northwestern 
University. 


Professor P. Orman Ray, of Northwestern University, will give 
courses in American national government, and political parties and 
politics at the summer session of the University of Southern California. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart has returned to his work at Stanford 
University after a six-months’ study of the government of Peru for 
the Carnegie Institution. 


Mr. Glenn E. Hoover, who holds a doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and political science in the University of Oregon. 


Professor John P. Comer, of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, has resigned to accept an assistant professorship of govern- 
ment at Williams College. 


Professor Pitman B. Potter, after a semester’s leave of absence in 
Europe, has resumed teaching at the University of Wisconsin. 
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The department of political science and sociology at the University 
of Nebraska has been divided and a separate department of political 
science established. 


Professor James W. Garner, of the University of Illinois, has been 
honored by the French government, as a chevalier in the Legion of 
Honor. 


Governor Pierce, of Oregon, has appointed a committee to formulate 
a plan for the reorganization of the state administration, to be sub- 
mitted to this winter’s session of the legislature. 


The California Academy of Social Sciences held its annual meeting 
at Berkeley on December 19-20. 


The University of Chicago announces the second Institute under 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation to continue from 
June 30 to July 24, 1925. Problems of the Far East will be considered, 
and lecturers from Japan, China, and Australia are expected. The 
Institute will consist of public lectures and round table conferences; 
and at the same time the University summer session will offer courses 
on subjects related to the Far East. Representatives of several of 
the departments at Washington are planning to attend. Each In- 
stitute of the Harris Foundation will concentrate on some one inter- 
national problem, the small states of Europe having been proposed 
for 1926. Correspondence relating to the Institute may be addressed 
to Professor Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 


The Social Science Research Council met in Chicago, November 29. 
The principal business was the consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Research Fellowships, under the chairmanship of Professor 
A. B. Hall. This report, which was adopted by the Council, contained 
detailed provision for the organization of the machinery of fellowship 
awards. Reports were received also covering the work of the com- 
mittee on Scientific Aspects of Human Migration, Miss Edith Abbott, 
Chairman; and from the committee on International News and 
Communication, Walter S. Rogers, Chairman. Other committees re- 
porting were those on abstracts of social science periodical literature, 
Professor F. 8. Chapin, Chairman, and on the printing of an annual 
digest and index of state session laws, Professor J. P. Chamberlain, 
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Chairman. The report of the committee on human migration con- 
tained, among other projects of research, a plan for an investigation 
of immigration laws and their administration in the United States 
and Canada, formulated by Professors J. A. Fairlie and F. A. Ogg. 


At another meeting of the Social Science Research Council, held 
in Chicago, December 31, 1924, announcement was made of a series of 
research fellowships in the social sciences, provided by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. These will be awarded on the rec- 
ommendation of a committee consisting of Wesley C. Mitchell of 
Columbia University, chairman, Charles E. Merriam of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and F. Stuart Chapin of the University of Minnesota, 
secretary. Applications should be made to the secretary of the com- 
mittee not later than March 1, 1925, and fellowships will be awarded 
on or about May 1. 


Annual Meeting. The twentieth annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association was held at Washington, D. C., December 
29-31, 1924. The registration was 136, and the number of members 
actually in attendance was probably not less than 160. Attendance at 
the various sessions was, without exception, excellent. Departing 


from custom, the Association met apari from both the American His- 
torical Association and the American Economic Association. The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the American 
Psychological Association, and the American Association of University 
Professors, were, however, in session in Washington during the same 
period, and a joint session was held with the Psychological Association, 
and another with Section K of the Association for the Advancement of 
of Science. A smoker was tendered the members of the Association 
by the Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Govern- 
ment, whose courtesy in this respect, and in other important ways, was 
heartily appreciated. By way of experiment, the three forenoons were 
given over to meetings of round tables, and the plan proved so success- 
ful that it is likely to be continued in future years. All in all, the 
meeting was considered one of the best in the history of the Association. 
The formal program, as carried out, was as follows:! 


1 Several of the papers, and also synopses of the work of the round tables, will 
be printed in the Review. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:30a.m. Meeting of the Executive Council and Board of Editors. 

10:00a.m. Round Table Meetings. 1. Politics and Psychology, 
L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago, director. Formulation of 
research problems in the science of politics involving psychological 
factors. The object is to outline the methods that may prove suitable 
for investigating one or more problems of common interest to the 
sciences of politics and psychology. 2. Comparative Government, 
Walter J. Shepard, Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
and Government, director. A survey of significant events and of recent 
progress made by foreign scholars in this field; an intensive discussion 
of the results of the various systems of proportional representation. 
3. Public Administration, W. F. Willoughby, Institute for Government 
Research, director. The general problem of overhead control, including 
(among other topics) central organs of general administrative control, 
central control of personnel, central control of financial affairs, central 
administrative control in the judicial branch, and central control of 
purchasing. 4. International Affairs, E. D. Dickinson, University of 
Michigan Law School, director. Recent contributions, research and 
teaching methods, and intensive discussion of the topic ‘Participation 
by the United States in International Codéperation.” 5. Political 
Parties, Raymond Moley, Columbia University, director. The nature 
and implications of party responsibility. 6. Political Statistics, Arthur 
N. Holcombe, Harvard University, director. A continuation of the 
discussion of the round table on this subject at the Second National 
Conference on the Science of Politics. 

12:30 p.m. Subscription Luncheon. Presiding officer: Ellery C. 
Stowell, The American University. The Modernization of International 
Law, George Grafton Wilson, Harvard University. Discussion by 
Charles G. Fenwick, Bryn Mawr College, and others. 

3:00 p.m. Public Personnel Administration. Presiding officer: 
Honorable W. G. Deming, President of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The Dark Side of Municipal Civil Service, Harry G. 
Marsh, Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League. The 
Function of the Personnel Agency in the Public Service, Oliver C. Short, 
Secretary of the State Employment Commission of Maryland. Re- 
search in the Technique of Testing, L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Research 
Division, United States Civil Service Commission. The Status of the 
Civil Servant in the Modern State, Herman Finer, London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 
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8:00 p.m. International Relations. Presiding officer: Honorable 
David Jayne Hill, Washington, D. C. British Policy and the Balance 
of Power, The Right Honorable Sir Esme Howard, K. C. B., Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain to the United States. Limitations upon National 
Sovereignty in International Relations, James W. Garner, University 
of Illinois, President of the American Political Science Association. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


10:00a.m. Round Tables, as on preceding day. 

12:00 p.m. Subscription Luncheon. Presiding officer: Jeremiah 8. 
Young, University of Minnesota. The Second National Conference on 
the Science of Politics, Arnold B. Hall, University of Wisconsin (read by 
V. J. West, Stanford University). Report of the Committee on Political 
Research. Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

2:00 p.m. The Psychological Basis of Conservatism and Radicalism. 
(Joint Session with the American Psychological Association. Presiding 
officer: Robert 8. Woodworth, Columbia University. Intellectual 
and Emotional Factors in Radicalism, Henry T. Moore, Dartmouth 
College. The Doctrine of Power and the Conflict of Parties, George 
E. G. Catlin, Cornell University. The Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group, Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse 
University. 

4:30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of the Association. Presiding 
officer: James W. Garner, University of Illinois. Annual Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and the Managing Editor of the American Political 
Science Review. Reports of standing and special committees. Elec- 
tion of officers for 1925. 

8:00 p.m. Some Phases of Public Law. Presiding officer: James W. 
Garner, University of Illinois. The State and the Nation: Constitution 
vs. Constitutional Theory, Edward 8S. Corwin, Princeton University. 
Discussion by Thomas Reed Powell, Columbia University. Minority 
Decisions and the Supreme Court, Charles Warren, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


10:00a.m. Round Tables, as on previous days. 

11:30a.m. GeneralSession. Presiding officer: Quincy Wright, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Impediments to Historical Science. Albert F. 
Pollard, University College, University of London. 

12:30 p.m. Subscription Luncheon. Presiding officer: Benjamin 
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F. Shambaugh, University of Iowa. The Elections of 1924, Arthur N. 
Holcombe, Harvard University. Discussion by Arthur W. Macmahon, 
Columbia University, and Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. 

3:00 p.m. Trade, Administration, and Population. (Joint Session 
with Section K, American Association for the Advancement of Science.) 
Some Phases of British Administrative Legislation, John A. Fairlie, 
University of Illinois. The Ethics of Trade Organization, George 
Frederick, Business Bourse, New York City. Analysis of the Trend of 
Our Foreign Trade, H. C. Campbell, Acting Chief, Division of Research, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Population Problems of South 
America, William A. Reid, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

The executive council and board of editors held an extended session on 
the opening day of the meeting, and the annual business meeting of the 
Association was held on the afternoon of the second day. The report 
of the Secretary-Treasurer on the membership and finances of the 
Association may be summarized as follows: 


I. Membership 


Number of members paying annual dues....................000eee: 1469 


Various methods employed to obtain new members were described, 
and the hope was expressed that members generally will see that persons 
who would be likely to be interested in the work of the Association are 
invited to join, or, at all events, that their names are reported to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


II. Finances 


1. Balance, December 15, 1923....................... $609.71 
2. Receipts, December 15, 1923 to December 15, 1924 
Dues for 1022 and 1088... $238.00 
Dues for 1026 and 1026. .... 816.40 
Voluntary contributions for the support of the 
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Payment by National Conference on the Science 
of Politics for publication of report andreprints 277.15 


Total balance and receipts.................. $7458.31 
3. Disbursements 
Bilin wakd Gow: LORDS. es $114.81 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Baltimore (printing and 
distributing the 4950.73 
Clerical and stenographic assistance, office of 
Clerical and stenographic assistance, office of 
Expenses of book review editor................. 13. 47 
Postage, office of secretary-treasurer............ 145.00 
Stationery and printing...... 6 256. 65 
Expense of program committee................. 51.03 
Preparation of legislative notes................. 50.00 
Dues to American Council of Learned Societies. 75.00 


4. Trust fund 
City of Madison, Wis., 5} per cent special street 
improvement bonds, purchased February 11, 
1924, due April 1, 1928, @ $101.00 and accrued 


interest, total cost $1278.38, par value..........$1200.00 
Balance deposited after buying bonds........... 70. 96 
Interest deposited 66.00 
Receipts from life members during 1924......... 105.00 
Total (without accrued interest on bonds)..... $1441.96 


Estimates were presented for the year 1925, showing balance and 
probable receipts aggregating $8329; disbursements (including a ten 
per cent increase of expenditure on the Review) aggregating $7063; 
and a balance December 15, 1925, of $1266. 

The treasurer’s accounts were audited by a committee consisting of 
Professors V. J. West and B. F. Shambaugh, and were reported complete 
and correct. On recommendation of the executive council, it was voted 
that the practice of billing members for five dollars, with explanation 
that payment of the additional dollar for the support of the Review is 
optional but desirable, should be continued in 1925. 

Through Professor W. B. Munro (in the absence of the chairman, 
Professor P. O. Ray), the committee on instruction presented a report 
on state legislation requiring the teaching of the constitution, or Ameri- 
can government and ideals, and submitted with it a draft of a model 
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law on this subject. The report was ordered to be printed for considera- 
tion by the members of the Association.” 

The American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies, having been incorporated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, asked the constituent societies to ratify a revised constitu- 
tion, differing in minor ways only from the original instrument. The 
request was complied with by the Political Science Association. It was 
announced that the American Council is now in a position to proceed 
with several important projects—in particular, the preparation of a 
twenty-volume Dictionary of American Biography, made financially 
possible by a subvention of a half-million dollars recently tendered by 
the New York Times Company. The preparation and publication of 
the Dictionary will be under the immediate direction of a committee 
composed of four representatives of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, two appointees of the New York Times Company, and a 
managing editor to be chosen by these six persons. 

Another interesting announcement was made by the Association’s 
representatives in the Social Science Research Council, to the effect that 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has agreed to provide a sub- 
stantial sum of money to be used, beginning in 1925-26, for research 
fellowships of an advanced character in the field of the social sciences. 

In view of the improved financial condition of the Association and 
the continued pressure for space in the Review, the managing editor was 
authorized to permit the issues in 1925 to attain an average, if necessary, 
of as much as 240 pages. 

Officers for 1925 were elected as follows: President, Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago; First Vice-President, A. R. Hatton, 
Western Reserve University; Second Vice-President, Raymond L. 
Moley, Columbia University; Third Vice-President, Charles G. Haines, 
University of Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, Frederic A. Ogg. University 
of Wisconsin. Newly elected members of the Executive Council for 
the term ending in 1927 are: F. G. Bates, Indiana University; John 
Dickinson, Harvard University; Luther H. Gulick, New York City; 
F. A. Middlebush, University of Missouri; and Bruce Williams, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. On the Board of Editors, Edward 8. Corwin is 
succeeded by Victor J. West. 

The place of meeting of the Association in 1925 was left to decision of 
the Executive Council. Announcement will be made in the May issue 
of the Review. 


* Copies may be secured on application to the Secretary of the Association 
or the chairman of the committee, Professor P. O. Ray, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN PREPARATION AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES! 


COMPILED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


University of Wisconsin 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 


T. Bardizian, A.B., Chicago, 1919; A.M., ibid., 1921. The Recent Immigration 


Policy of the United States. California. 


Orval Bennett, A.B., Indiana, 1915; A.M., ibid., 1917. The Federal Trade Com- 


mission. Brookings Graduate School. 


Forrest R. Black, A.B., Wisconsin, 1916; A.M., Colorado, 1919; LL.B., Ohio State, 


1920. The War Power and the Need of Constitutional Clarification. Brook- 
ings Graduate School. 


Earl C. Campbell, A.B., California, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924. The Direct Primary in 


California. California. 


Daniel B. Carroll, A.B., Illinois, 1915. The Unicameral Legislature in Vermont. 


Wisconsin. 


J. G. Cerwin, A.B., Dartmouth, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1920. Federal Water 


Power Legislation. Columbia, 


Esther W. Cole, A.B., Peru Teachers’ College, 1924. Legislative Commissions of 


Inquiry and Investigation. Nebraska. 


J.P. Comer, A.B., Trinity, 1907; A.M., Columbia, 1915; The Legislative Functions 


of Federal Administrative Authorities. Columbia. 


Edith Dobie, A.B., Syracuse, 1914; A.M., Chicago, 1922. The Political Career of 


Stephen M. White. Stanford. 


Elmo C. Dopkins, A.B., Wisconsin, 1920; A.M., ibid., 1921. Influence of Party 


Platforms on National Legislation. Wisconsin. 


E. J. Eberling, A.B., Syracuse, 1918; A.M., ibid., 1920. Legislative Investigating 


Committees of New York State. Columbia. 


William H. Edwards, A.B., Ohio State, 1923. State Reorganization in Minnesota. 


Brookings Graduate School. 


Susan Elrick, Ph.B., Chicago, 1923. Administrative Regulations. Chicago. 
Carl H. Erbe, A.B., lowa State Teachers’ College, 1920; A.M., University of Iowa. 


Studies in the Constitution of Iowa. Jowa. 


Russel H. Ewing, A.B., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1924. The Limits of 


Judicial Discretion. Minnesota. 


1 Similar lists have been printed in the Review as follows: IV, 420 (1910); V, 


456 (1911); VI, 464 (1912); VII, 689 (1913) ; VIIT, 488 (1914) ; XIV, 155 (1920); XVI, 
497 (1922). 
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i Charles Fairman, A.B., Illinois, 1918; A.M., ibid., 1920. The Law of Martial 
ii Rule and of the Use of Troops in the Aid of Civil Authorities. Harvard. 
i F. 8. Fitzpatrick, A.B., Trinity (Conn.), 1914. Business Men’s Associations and 
Politics. Columbia. 
George B. Galloway, A.B., Wesleyan, 1920; A.M., Washington University, 1924. 
4 The Investigative Function of Congress as a Means of Control. Brookings 
Graduate School. 

R. L. Garis, A.B., Virginia; A.M., ibid. America’s Immigration Policy. 

Columbia. 


| John J. George, Jr., A.B., Washington and Lee, 1920; A.M., Chicago, 1922. Re- 

{i organization of State Administration in Ohio. Wisconsin. — 

| William B. Graves, A.M., Cornell, 1921. Distribution of Power between Central 
and Field Authorities in Federal Administration. Pennsylvania. 

John G. Heinberg, A.B., Washington University, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924. The 
History and Theory of Majority Rule. Brookings Graduate School. 

E. A. Helms, A.B., Illinois, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1923. The Eighteenth Amendment. 
Illinois. 

A. V. Johnston, A.B., Augustana College, 1911; A.M., Minnesota, 1915. The 
Constitutional and Legal Aspects of Prohibition. Minnesota. 

John C. Jones, A.B., Transylvania, 1911. The Tendency Towards Centralization 
of the American Federal Government. Brookings Graduate School. 

Dexter M. Keezer, A.M., Cornell, 1923. The Place of the Supreme Court in the 
Economic Order. Brookings Graduate School. 

Horace J. Knowlton, A.B., Utah, 1921; LL.B., ibid., 1923. The Office of Attorney 
General. Chicago. 

Nelson C. Lang, A.B., California, 1921. The Federal Corrupt Practices Acts. 
California. 

C. G. Langeluttig, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1922. The United States Department of 
Justice. Johns Hopkins. 

Frank J. Laube, B.L., Wisconsin, 1899; A.M., ibid., 1913. Relations of State to 
Local Government in Washington. Chicago. 

J. H. Leek, A.B., Millikin; A.M., Illinois. The State Legislative Reference 
Bureau; a Comparative Study. Pennsylvania. 

K. D. Leigh, A.B., Bowdoin, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Federal Public Health 
Administration in the United States. Columbia. 

Buel Leopard, B.S., Missouri, 1917; A.M., ibid. 1919. The Government and Poli- 
tics of the State of Missouri. Brookings Graduate School. 

H. H. Lou, A.B., Peking University, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Juvenile 
Courts in the United States. Columbia. 

K. D. Lum, A.B., University of Hawaii, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Evolution 
of Government in Hawaii. Columbia. 

Ada McCowan, A.B., Reed College, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1921. Conference 
Committees in Congress. Columbia. 

Harry Moore, A.B., Reed College, 1917; A.M., George Washington, 1923. The 
Socialization of Medicine. Brookings Graduate School. 

Oliver E. Norton, A.B., College of the Pacific, 1921. The Direct Primary in 
California. Stanford. 

P. H. Odegard, A.B., University of Washington, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1923. The 

Anti-Saloon League. Columbia. 
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Marie O’ Donell, A.B., Trinity, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1921. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Columbia. 

Constantine M. Panunzio, A.B., Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., ibid., 1912. The Passing 
of Immigrants’ America. Brookings Graduate School. 

J. E. Pate, A.B., Louisiana, 1916; A.M., Wake Forest, 1917; A.M., Virginia, 1921. 
The Legislature of Virginia; its Organization and Procedure. Johns Hopkins. 

Roy V. Peel, A.B., Augustana College, 1920; A.M., Chicago, 1923. Blaine as a Po- 
litical Leader. Chicago. 

J.K. Pollock, A.B., Michigan, 1920; A.M., ibid., 1921. Party Finance. Harvard. 

Pearl L. Robertson, Ph.B., Chicago, 1923. Grover Cleveland as a Political Leader. 
Chicago. 

Vedasto J. Samonte, A.B., Iowa, 1922; A. M., ibid., 1923. The American System 
of Colonial Administration. Jowa. 

Fred D. Shelton, A.B., Drury, 1916. The Influence of Group Organization on the 
American System of Representative Government. Brookings Graduate 
School. 

Hazen D. Smith, A.B., Nebraska, 1923. The Power of Pardon and Parole in the 
United States. Nebraska. 

Margaret Spahr, A.B., Smith, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1919. Economic Theories in 
Supreme Court Tax Decisions. Columbia. 

Harold H. Sprout, A.B., Oberlin, 1923. The Judicial Determination of Facts 
that are Material to Questions of Constitutional Validity. Wisconsin. 
Marrietta Stevenson, A.M., Chicago, 1920. Bryanasa Political Leader. Chicago. 
Frank M. Stewart, A.B., Texas, 1915; A.M., ibid., 1917. Highway Administra- 

tion, with Special Reference to Texas. Chicago. 

Roger J. Traynor, A.B., California, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924. The Amending Sys- 
tem of the United States Constitution. California. 

H.A. Van Dom, A.B., Grinnell, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1920. Government Owned 
Corporations. Columbia. 

F. West, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1918; A.M., ibid., 1919. The Political Power of the 
President. 

E.C. Wynne, LL.B., California, 1911; A.B., Harvard, 1917. The Legal Status of 
Radio. Harvard. 


MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Norman W. Beck, A.B., Chicago, 1923. Municipal Reporting. Chicago. 

Mildred C. Dispensa, Ph.B., Chicago, 1918. The Inspection Service of the City of 
Chicago. Chicago. 

C. F. Huo, A.B., Michigan, 1924. Expansion of Municipal Activities during the 
Last Quarter Century. Harvard. 

Chun Gi Kwei, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. The Growth, 
Purposes, and Control of Municipal Debts. New York University. 

Bryce E. Lehman, A.B., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924. City and County 
Consolidation. Minnesota. 

C. W. MacKenzie, A.B., Dartmouth, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1921. Tendencies in 
the New Hampshire Town Meeting. Columbia. 
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George H. McCaffrey, A.B., Harvard, 1912; A.M., ibid., 1913. The Projected Con- 
solidation of Cities and Towns in the Boston Metropolitan District. 
Harvard. 

James R. McVicker, A.B., Iowa, 1911; A.M., ibid., 1912. A Study of the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Iowa County. Iowa. 

M. C. Mitchell, A.B., Geneva College, 1911. Assessment of Property for Taxa- 
tion in American Cities. Harvard. 

R. L. Olson, A.B., South California, 1918; J.D., ibid., 1922. The Relation of 
Southern Oalifornian Cities to Colorado River Water Supply Projects. 
Harvard. 


Winslow Porter, LL.B., Missouri, 1909; 8.B., Boston, 1923; Municipal Revenue 


from Public Utilities in United States. Harvard. 

J. T. Salter, A.B., Oberlin, 1921. The Operation of the Non-partisan Ballot in 
Third Class Cities in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

J.T. Sly, A.B., lowa State Teachers’ College, 1917; A.M., University of Iowa, 
1921. Contemporary Town Government in New England. Harvard. 

M. V. Smith, A.B., Pomona, 1923. Municipal Censorship of Public Amusements, 
especially of Motion Pictures. Harvard. 

Robert E. Taylor, A.B., Michigan, 1912; A.M., ibid., 1913; LL.B., St. Louis, 1913; 
LL.M., ibid., 1920. Municipal Budget Systems. Chicago. 

S. C. Wallace, A.B., Columbia, 1919; A.B., ibid., 1920. State Administrative 
Control over Cities. Columbia. 

Harold Zink, A.B., Denver, 1921; A.M., ibid., 1923; 8.T.B., Boston, 1923. A Psy- 
cho-Biographical Study of Municipal Bosses in the United States. Harvard. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Gladys Blakey, A.B., Knox, 1912; A.B., Vassar, 1913; A.M., Minnesota, 1916. 
Preferential Tariffs in the British Empire. Minnesota. 

William Casey, A.B., James Millikin University. Recent Party Developments in 
Great Britain. Illinois. 

C. Y. Cheng, A.B., Peking, University, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Schemes for 
Imperial Federation. Columbia. 

W. H. Chiao, A.B., Wisconsin, 1920; A.M., ibid., 1922. Devolution in the British 
Empire. Columbia. 

A. @. Dewey, A.B., McGill, 1911; A.M., ibid., 1913. Canada and the Britannic 
Question. Columbia. 

Mazimo M. Kalaw, A.B., George Washington University, 1916. Philippine Na- 
tional Politics, 1872 to 1921. Michigan. 

C. H. Kan, A.B., Wisconsin, 1922. Some Political Aspects of the French Budget. 
Harvard. 

Gerda Richards, A.B., Smith, 1922; A.M., Radcliffe, 1923. The Development of 
Political Parties in the Reign of George III. Harvard. 

Allan F. Saunders, A.B., Amherst, 1918; A.M., inaianati 1920. The Govern- 
ment of Scotland. Wisconsin. 

C. Y. Shill, A.B., Minnesota, 1924. Interstate Law in ‘battens China. Minne- 
sota. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Bernabe Africa, LL.B., Southern California, 1917; LL.M., Michigan, 1924. Po- 
litical Offenses in Extradition. Michigan. 

Dennis D. W. Brane, A.B., Otterbein College, 1921. Official International 
Unions, 1856-1914. Harvard. 

H. A. Briggs, A.B., West Virginia, 1921. The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Ming K. Chao, A.B., Cornell, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1928. Joint Action of Foreign 
Powers in China. Harvard. 

Jay Cohen, A.B., College of City of New York, 1918. Development of Prize Law 
since 1900. Columbia. 

William H. Cooke, A.B., Pomona, 1920; A.M., ibid., 1921. The Caillaux Move- 
ment for European Peace. Stanford. 

Franklyn D. Daines, A.B., Brigham Young College, 1906; A.M., Harvard, 1912. 
The Rhine Policy of France. California. 

Clyde Eagleton, A.B., Austin College, 1910; A.B., Oxford, 1917; A.M., Princeton, 
1914. The Responsibility of States in International Law. Columbia. 

Luther H. Evans, A.B., Texas, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924. International Mandates 
and the Administration of Backward Areas. Stanford. 

George M. Gage, A.B., Kansas, 1922. Three Factors in the Causation of Modern 
War. Stanford. 
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EDITED BY W. B. MUNRO 


Harvard University 


A History of Political Theories, Recent Times: Essays on Contemporary 
Developments in Political Theory. By Struprents or THE Late W. 
A. Dunnina, edited by C. E. Merriam and H. E. Barnes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 597.) 

This volume of essays forms a fitting memorial to a great political 
theorist and historian. It is in itself ample justification of the life of 
the foremost American scholar in this field, were any other necessary 
than the long list of his distinguished contributions to political liter- 
ature that are recited in the preface. For the names of his students 
who have themselves attained distinction show that the seeds of 
Professor Dunning’s scholarship fell on fertile ground. One reflects 
how fruitful can be the work of a single man, if he be the inspired 
teacher that was Professor Dunning. But the immediate interest of 
this volume to students of politics lies in the place it attempts to fill 
by carrying Professor Dunning’s own History of Political Theories up 
to contemporary thought. He himself is reported to have felt that 
modern political theory in the current of revolt against the state was 
“radically unintelligible,” (p. 313) but his students have happily not 
been willing to leave the matter there. 

Naturally a volume of single essays, contributed even by such dis- 
tinguished students, must lack the continuity and singleness of view 
of the master, and is sure to be more or less uneven in quality. In 
many ways, however, the range of views is a compensation. The edi- 
tors are to be congratulated, too, upon running even a slender thread 
of selection through topics that range from the contributions of soci- 
ology, social psychology, anthropogeography, and anthropology, 
through the traditional concerns of political theory such as sovereignty, 
pluralism, international law, socialist and proletarian theory, all the 
way to the political implications of recent philosophical thought. 
There is, unfortunately, an excessive overlapping of the essays, and 
a tone too largely sociological. 
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Professor Merriam, who has become the dean of American theorists 
with the passing of his old master, contributes an introduction to the 
volume, “‘Recent Tendencies in Political Thought.” It is marked by 
his usual felicity of insight and broad grasp of the whole field. He 
propounds the following questions as a guide to the bird’s-eye view 
that, as joint editor with Professor H. E. Barnes, he has had to keep 
in mind: ‘‘What were the outstanding social forces of this period? 
What were the most conspicuous groups that developed systems of 
political rationalization? What was the intellectual equipment, the 
reasoning technique of the various competing groups? What were, 
more specifically, the ways of arriving at political truths—the methods 
of political inquiry? . . . And finally, what progress was made 
in the discussion of what are commonly regarded as the fundamentals 
of political theory?” (p.1). These questions supply a key to the rest 
of the volume, though it is a key which seems to fit very few of the 
essays that follow. 

Depending on one’s point of view, it may be thought fortunate or 
unfortunate that very few of the essays are at all preoccupied with 
the question of the quantitative and statistical methods (as applied 
to the technique of political research) to which Professor Merriam 
has latterly devoted himself. To the reviewer it seems that political 
theory, although it cannot slight the problem of the methodology of 
research, is chiefly concerned with a political evaluation of the 
descriptive material that is properly the concern of the other social 
sciences, and of the administrative and structural fields of political 
science. In this respect many of the essays, though they are useful 
grist for his mill, may seem to the student of theory incompletely 
assimilated to the field of politics. 

In the matter of the impact of philosophical doctrines on political 
theory, one must be a little astounded—in the face of the evidence 
to the contrary—by Professor Merriam’s assertion that: “It cannot 
be said that either Bergsonism or Pragmatism exerted a wide influence 
on the course of political thought in the period under discussion, what- 
ever power they may later wield, or that current political theory made 
wide use of its (sic) forms or methods” (p. 15). The rest of the vol- 
ume contradicts this assertion by the frequency with which reference 
is made to pluralism and to anti-intellectualism, and to the names of 
Laski, Sorel, Duguit, Pound and others whose method and philosophy 
are pragmatic in the extreme. 

Professor Schneider’s interesting summary of the “Implications of 
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Recent Philosophical Movements” takes a very different view, though 
he is by no means sure that the conclusions of the political pluralists 
are based upon a really radical philosophical pluralism. His summary 
of philosophical tendencies, however, does not issue in a very con- 
vineing linkage with political movements. Professor Coker, though, 
has contributed an admirable essay on ‘“Pluralistic Theories and the 
Attack on State Sovereignty,’ which leaves only one regret—that it 
could not be even further expanded, as it sums up most of the politi- 
cally important problems broached in the rest of the volume. The same 
thing can hardly be said for the chapter on juristic theory by Professor 
Patterson which is characterized by a disproportionate emphasis on the 
American sociological jurists, to the almost complete exclusion of 
names like those of Sierke, Berolzheimer, Esmein, Jellinck, who cer- 
tainly had more of an impact on political theory. 

Space and the widely differentiated character of the other essays 
forbid even the exposition of their main contributions. Some of them 
follow Professor Barnes’ example of attempting little more than a 
bibliographical summary; but the names of E. M. Borchard, Carlton, 
J. H. Hayes, Paul H. Douglas, C. E. Gehlke, A. E. Goldenweiser, F. 
Thomas, F. U. Hankins, and M. W. Willey indicate the generally 
high level of scholarship that is maintained in the fields to which they 
contribute. So far as the reviewer knows there is no similar effort 
to bring together in the compass of a single volume even a sketch of 
the contemporary contributions made by the studies so germane to 
politics. The experiment is, on the whole, very successful in provid- 
ing both teachers and students of modern political theory with a useful 
text. It should encourage other and more extensive symposia in 
fields which to a single researcher are almost impossibly vast. 

W. Y. Exxiorrt. 

University of California. 


The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law. By WesteL W. Wi- 
LouGHBY. (New York. The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. 
xvii, 499.) 

Since this book is a convenient introduction to the theory of public 
law as actually practiced, the reader instantly thinks of the three 
great English names identified with that subject: Hobbes, Bentham, 
Austin. There is, it seems, no easy way to connect the dates of those 
classical writers. Yet a year convenient for Americans to bear in 
mind—1776—may be taken as a key date. Hobbes’ Leviathan appeared 
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a century and a quarter earlier—in 1651. In 1776, Bentham began 
his career with A Fragment on Government. Half a century later— 
in 1826—Austin gained his opportunity by becoming professor of 
jurisprudence in the University of London; and soon afterwards he 
brought from Prussia his rather militaristic conception of law and of 
sovereignty. It is noticeable, by the way, that in her preface to his 
Lectures on Jurisprudence Mrs. Austin says: “At a very early age 
Mr. Austin entered the army, in which he served for five years; a fact 
which would have no place here, but for the permanent traces it left 
in his character and sentiments. Though he quitted it for a profession 
for which his talents appeared more peculiarly to fit him, he retained 
to the end of his life a strong sympathy with, and respect for, the 
military character as he conceived it.” 

Possibly, then, the Austinian theory was not actually made in 
Germany. However that may be, unquestionably the Austinian 
theory threw into the placid Anglo-American mind an apple of dis- 
cord, with results not to be adequately described without mixing 
metaphors. Not that the practicing lawyers have cared, nor the 
judges, nor even the authors of those books which are the daily food 
of the profession. No; for their purposes—save, indeed, when they 
make a quasi-learned address,—there might just as well have been no 
Austin. The persons who have cared have been the few teachers of 
analytical jurisprudence and the many teachers of government. 

And so it happens that about a century after Austin’s return from 
Prussia, any teacher of analytical jurisprudence or of government 
who opens this latest work on the fundamental concepts of public 
law will ask at the outset whether the author, whose earlier dealings 
with this subject are well known, should continue to be classed as 
an Austinian. The answer is, essentially, yes; but not in any slavish 
sense, for there is ample and acute criticism of terms, and there is also 
original discussion of the problems raised by the new readjustments 
of the British Empire and by the mandates under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and by other phenomena of recent history. Thus this book, 
though not at all heterodox, is independent and timely and interesting. 

It is divided into two parts. The first part is devoted to defining 
fundamental concepts, and the second part is devoted to practical 
applications. Each part may be read separately, the first appealing 
to minds enjoying philosophical terminology, and the second appeal- 
ing to minds having chiefly a lawyerlike quality. Yet surely every 
one, whatever his personal equation, will profit by the chapters on the 
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value of juristic political philosophy, on sovereignty, on the federal 
state, on the United States of America, on territorial jurisdiction, on 
personal jurisdiction, on extraterritorial jurisdiction, and on the suabil- 
ity of the sovereign. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that in discussing the topics named, 
and all other topics, this book attempts to ascertain what the law is, 
and not whether there should be any law at all, nor yet what would be 
an ideal system. As the preface says: ‘In a volume which the author 
expects to publish in the near future the various questions relating to 
the ethical right of the State to exist and the legitimate extent of its 
authority will be discussed. In the present volume will be considered 
only those fundamental concepts which are employed by jurists in 
dealing with the State.” In short, the point of view here taken was 
meant to be—and indeed it is—lawyerlike, or, as an analytical jurist 
may well prefer to say, juristic. 


EuGENE WAMBAUGH. 
Harvard Law School. 


The Passing of Politics. By Witt1am Kay Watuace. (New York: 

Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. 323.) 

In “The Trend of History” the author traced the growth of the 
modern political state from its mediaeval origins to its present-day 
expressions in expansion and conflict. He achieved a readable and 
suggestive synthesis of the main currents of recent development. In 
the present work he carries his thesis forward and projects the future 
of the state upon background of this analysis. ‘We may thus be in 
a position to show how politics as the focus of social life has declined; 

(how) the era of politics is drawing to a close and a new stage 
is opening before us.” 

The main portion of the book is devoted to an analysis of the under- 
lying principles of politics—liberty, equality, the various specific 
“rights” of man—and their relation to modern political institutions 
on the one hand and a developing economic society on the other. The 
author considers democracy “a healthy function in that it acts as the 
dissolving agency of decadent institutions.’”’ He indicates the in- 
fluence of individualism in the breakup of the feudal order and its 
generalization in the personal theory of the state and the resulting 
competitive imperialism of recent international politics. 

The inadequacy of the democratic state, with its false emphasis on 
the volitional element in political decisions, to solve the economic 
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and industrial problems of the community is the major premise of the 
book. While there is nothing essentially new in the material or the 
structure of the argument, Mr. Wallace has drawn an interesting and 
pertinent comparison between the methods of politics and economics. 
His emphasis upon a shift from an individualistic to a “‘collective’’ 
basis of social theory and action is perhaps his most useful suggestion. 
“The increase of wealth and of population, of well-being and the 
normal duration of life . . . are coefficients of the economic effi- 
ciency which is transforming the character of social life.’’ 

Though his facts are drawn from secondary sources the author has 
succeeded remarkably well in making his picture unbiased as well as 
attractive. If he had shown a more adequate acquaintance with 
others working in this borderland between government and industry— 
Hobson, Cole, Duguit, Krabbe, Burns, Laski and others—his own 
contribution would have gained the strength of buttressing authority. 


PHILLIps BRADLEY. 
Wellesley College. 


The New Governments of Central Europe. By MatBonr W. GraHam, 
Jr., assisted by Roserr C. Binxuey. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1924. Pp. x, 683.) 

This excellent volume will be of great service to students interested 
in comparative government. Although the new constitutions of 
Europe have been made available in various forms and much has been 
written in the aggregate about the recent political history of the 
Central European states, there was need of a treatise which should 
summarize the main provisions of these new constitutions and the 
political events which preceded and have followed their adoption. In 
this book the need has been met with regard to Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. From scattered sources, 
no doubt a diligent student could learn far more about any one of 
these states, but it would be difficult, indeed, to indicate a volume in 
which so much information regarding them is brought within like 
compass. 

The authors very wisely have not undertaken to print again the 
new constitutions with which revolution has blessed all these states 
except Hungary. They have, however, supplemented their own sum- 
mary statement and interpretation of the events of the five-year period 
following the war by a series of documents which the careful student 
may use with much profit. Chief among these documents are selec- 
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tions from the proclamations of the authorities and of the leaders of 
important groups in times of crisis and programmes announced at 
intervals by the various political parties. Taken together they trace 
the principal lines of opinion and action which have given form to the 
existing governments and parties. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the work is the series of “time 
charts,” one for each of the countries involved and a comparative one 
for them all, in which the authors attempt a graphic portrayal of 
political events and especially of party oscillations. Whatever these 
oscillations may signify and however great the temptation to deduce 
too much from any particular realignment, the charts are a welcome 
mechanical aid to the reader. Even with their help, the mass of 
information is at times a little confusing. Moreover, the compre- 
hensive chart is of special value in the study of “the political cycles 
from revolution to normalcy” in the new states. Whether we look 
to Vienna or Berlin, to Belgrade or Prague, we see a certain parallelism 
of political events and development which the graphic treatment helps 
to make clear. 

A certain caution, however, must be observed in the use of books 
of this kind. Of necessity they emphasize formal occurrences. Party 
programs and changes of ministry stand out large. But, even though 
we admit that such programs issued in Budapest or Munich mean 
more than platforms published in New York or Cleveland, still they 
need not be taken too seriously. Social Democrats and Communists 
have been known to play politics. It will be years before we can weigh 
accurately events which in this book must be dismissed with a para- 
graph: if we are ever to weigh them accurately we shall need not 
paragraphs but volumes. Moreover, the difficulties of compressed 
statement are only increased when the authors venture, as they occa- 
sionally do, into the weighing of personalities and the tracing of causes 
and effects. These are controversial points, and, if a controversial 
point is to be treated summarily, it is doubtful wisdom to treat it 
at all. For instance, the mildly unfavorable opinion of President 
Ebert, expressed in six lines on page 58, should have been either ex- 
panded and defended or not expressed. 

But within the inevitable limits, which the authors have in general 
admirably observed, the book would be hard to improve. It is not 
a systematic discussion of general problems, but a report on experi- 
ments which are now being worked out in the political laboratories of 
Central Europe. Whoever reads the report with care will gain a 
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clearer understanding of those experiments and a livelier apprecia- 
tion of their importance. H. A. YEOMANS. 


Harvard University. 


Second Chambers in Theory and Practice. By H. B. Legs-Smiru. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1923. Pp. 256.) 

The Parliament Act of 1911, while reducing the powers of the 
English House of Lords to those of a mere revising body capable of 
delaying the passage of other than money bills but not of permanently 
thwarting the will of the House of Commons, left the question of re- 
form in the composition of the upper chamber unsettled. This ques- 
tion has since remained in the background of English politics. In 
1917 a “Conference on the Reform of the Second Chamber” was set 
up by the prime minister, consisting of thirty members drawn from 
both houses and all parties under the chairmanship of Lord Bryce. 
This body made an intensive comparative study of second chambers, 
with special consideration of those in the self-governing dominions. 
The subject was later examined by a special Cabinet Committee, whose 
report was made the basis of a series of government resolutions pre- 
sented, in 1922, to the House of Lords, where they met a most frigid 
reception. Here the matter rests for the present, but the subject is 
of such importance, and the need for reform of some kind is so generally 
recognized, that it is certain discussion of the subject will be resumed. 

In reviewing the evidence presented to the Bryce Conference, which 
was never published; in independently collecting considerable addi- 
tional information, in analyzing the data and in presenting his own 
reasoned conclusions on the problem of second chambers, Mr. Lees- 
Smith has been primarily concerned with the situation in England. 
His work constitutes, however, a very valuable addition to the general 
literature of comparative constitutional law, and will be welcomed by 
students in this field. The composition, powers, and actual working 
of the upper chambers in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and Northern Ireland, within the Empire, 
are given careful consideration. Apart from a very brief and in- 
adequate description of the senates of France and the United States, 
the only other government studied is that of Norway. In his chapter 
of twenty-five pages on ‘“‘The Norwegian Second Chambers” is to be 
found the most interesting and lucid description of the essential features 
of the government of Norway with which the reviewer is familiar. 
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The author is only concerned with the character of second chambers 
in governments of the parliamentary type. Hir conclusions, therefore, 
do not apply to systems like that of the United States, where the 
principle of the separation of powers obtains. In parliamentary 
governments, he believes, the upper chamber should be constructed 
on a very simple system. Since it does not possess any share in the 
control of the executive, its position in the constitution is essen- 
tially a subordinate one. Though there may be practical and histor- 
ical reasons for giving some representation to an hereditary peerage, 
such an element ought to constitute at most a small fraction of the 
entire body. Otherwise it must be based on nomination or election. 
Nomination in a democratic country means selection by the Prime 
Minister, which experience proves results in purely partisan appoint- 
ments. It is, therefore, to be condemned. As between direct and 
indirect election the author believes that the latter is preferable. 
Direct election not only involves the confusion, labor, and expense of 
general elections, but tends to develop a claim by the upper chamber to 
a rival authority with the lower house. Indirect election by local 
authorities ‘introduces artificial and unsuitable issues into local pol- 
itics and fails to give the more advanced parties representation which 
corresponds to their real strength.”” This method also tends to elevate 
the second chamber into a coérdinate position with the first. Thus by 
elimination the conclusion is reached that election by the lower cham- 
ber itself is “the only means of securing a second chamber which has 
a representative character and is, at the same time, quite free from 
the danger of contesting the authority of the lower house.” It was 
this method which was proposed by the Bryce Conference as the basis 
for three-fourths of the House of Lords. It has been employed in a 
number of recent constitutions with apparent success. Whether the 
Norwegian practice should be followed of not only electing the mem- 
bers of the upper chamber by, but also from the lower house, may be 
open to question. The election will inevitably be made on party 
lines. In order that minority parties may receive their due share of 
the membership the system of proportional representation should be 
used. The term of members of the upper chamber should coincide 
with that of the lower, in order to secure its truly representative char- 
acter. 

Such a body is, of course, premised upon the principle that “No 
second chamber—should be entrusted with the right to defeat legis- 
lation. Its proper function is to make suggestions for amendments, 
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and its power should be confined to securing sufficient delay to ensure 
that these amendments shall be properly debated, and that sufficient 
time shall be allowed for the expression of public opinion upon them.” 


WALTER JAMES SHEPARD. 
Washington, D. C. 


Government of the West Indies. By Hume Wrona. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 190.) 

Race Problems in the New Africa. By Witi1am C. WILLouGHBY. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 296.) 

Christianity and the Race Problem. By J. A. OtpHAM. (New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1924. Pp. xx, 279.) 

Tropical Holland, An Essay on the Birth, Growth and Development of 
Popular Government in an Oriental Possession. By H. A. VANCOENEN 
Torcutana. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1921. Pp. 
xiv, 305.) 

This group of works is a welcome addition to the comparatively 
barren literature on colonial government. Together with Sir Fred- 
erick Lugard’s Dual Mandate in Tropical Africa and the fourth edition 
of Professor Arthur Girault’s Principes de colonisation et de législation 
coloniale, they fill a long-felt lacuna in this field. Mr. Wrong is con- 
cerned primarily with the constitutional problems which have arisen 
in British colonies in the Caribbean. “In the West Indies the student 
of the constitutional evolution of the British Empire may see the 
process of change, familiar in the Dominions, from representative to 
responsible government, reversed by the gradual elimination of elected 
Assemblies. He may examine here and in Bermuda the only three 
surviving examples of the old form of colonial representative govern- 
ment, a system which has left its mark deeply on the constitution 
of the United States, especially in the separation of the powers of 
executive and legislature. He may study in the early history of 
British Honduras, and in the surviving example of the Cayman Islands, 
instances of primitive and spontaneous democracy set up without 
the sanction of the Crown. He may investigate in the Leeward 
Islands both a very early and a comparatively recent example of 
political federation. He may, above all, explore a whole series of 
attempts to compromise between the grant to the colonies of repre- 
sentative institutions and the grant of full responsible government, the 
same problem which has recently been faced in a new way and on an 
infinitely greater scale in India. The field is rich with constitutional 
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experiments and political devices, tropically luxuriant as the soil of 
the colonies themselves, .with a variety almost alarming in its pro- 
fusion.” Probably the most interesting part of this careful study is 
the discussion of the failure of representative government—of a legis- 
lature elected by the colonists with an executive controlled by the 
British Crown—in Jamaica. In his opinion, the legislature must rule 
the executive, or the executive must be able to control the legislature 
—there is no middle ground (p. 177). At the present time, there is 
no desire in the colonies for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment or even for dyarchy. Nevertheless, there has been friction 
between the executive and the legislature, which he believes might be 
solved by authorizing the Governor to carry measures by the votes of 
the official members alone—a suggestion made by Mr. Wood in his 
report of 1922. 

As the title of his book implies, Mr. Willoughby, who has been a 
principal of the L. M. 8. Native Institution, Tiger Kloof, South Af- 
rica, is interested more in the racial and social problems of colonial 
government, than its constitutional side. He devotes most of his book 
to a study of Bantu life and thought, and the effect upon the Bantu of 
European contacts. He believes that the annexation of territory by 
European powers in Africa, was not only inevitable but desirable in 
order to establish legal checks upon the otherwise unrestrained activ- 
ities of white filibusters. Probably the most important problem of 
the government of Africa is the problem of education. “But it must 
be proper education, not mere book-learning. It must strengthen 
the weak points of Bantu character. Anything that can be learnt 
by rote or done by simple imitation comes easy to these peoples; but 
they have never perceived the importance of carefulness, accuracy, 
and the proper co-ordination of brain, eye, and hand.” (p. 183) He does 
not accept the belief that the negro is inherently indolent. Forced 
labor is a defective policy because it fails to make industry attractive. 
The inefficiency of the native is not due to any innate defect of char- 
acter but to the fact that he is untrained (p. 219). The resentment of 
the Bantu to European exploitation has taken the form of “Ethiopi- 
anism,”’ which has also been stimulated by the fact that under foreign 
control, the natives ‘“‘see a freedom and power of which their fathers 
never dreamt .. .” 

According to Mr. Oldham’s stimulating study, “the ultimate polit- 
ical problem of the world is how the different races which inhabit it 
may live together in peace and harmony.” While he realizes that 
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racial prejudices exist, he believes they have their roots in moral 
rather than in instinctive causes. He is also prepared to admit that 
there are differences between races and that some races are superior 
to others. But he points out that up to the present we do not know 
whether these superiorities are due to racial or to environmental 
causes. Although races may be different, underlying all these differ- 
ences there exists a common humanity. He discusses the inter-racial 
problems which have arisen out of the projection of the white race 
into the trepics and of the entrance of the colored races, by emigra- 
tion, into the temperate zones. Imperialism, in his opinion, can be 
justified only by the policy of trusteeship. If inter-racial peace is to 
be maintained, an exclusion policy must be established but by means 
which will not needlessly irritate the colored races. As a general rule, 
he believes that racial marriages are undesirable; and in some cases 
a policy of social separation—not of discrimination—is the best means 
of preventing racial strife. He concludes by stating that the funda- 
mental issues in racial relations are not ethnological or biological, but 
ethical. He believes, along with Mr. Willoughby, that the Christian 
Church has a fundamental part to play in solving the problem. While 
from the standpoint of abstract scholarship the frankly ethical approach 
to the subject may discount this book with some people, it is never- 
theless a very welcome antidote to the outpourings of the racial alarm- 
ists who have been afflicting America for the last several years. 

In his essay on Tropical Holland, Mr. Torchiana, the Consul Gen- 
eral of the Netherlands for the Pacific Coast, has given us a well- 
written account of the historical development of Insulinde under Dutch 
control. Despite the abolition of the old culture system, which he 
does not attempt to justify, Dutch policy has not reached the ideal, 
as the maintenance of the penal sanction for the violation of labor 
contracts indicates. However, the natives are being given an increas- 
ing participation in the government, through such bodies as the Volks- 
raad. All of the three latter writers are aware of the spread of nation- 
alistic doctrines among the colored peoples; and their comments as to 
the extent to which the west should recognize these aspirations, are 
as intelligent as they are interesting. 

RaYMOND L. BUELL. 

Harvard University. 
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A History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. By RANDOLPH 
GREENLEAF Apams. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1924. 
Pp. xv, 490.) 

In his preface the author states that he has “felt the need of books 
on foreign policy which will epitomize the results of research in that 
field.”” His work meets that need. The style is that of vigorous 
conversation, which will add interest for many readers. The outline 
maps increase the value of the book. Among the illustrations, the 
faces of Franklin, J. Q. Adams, Marcy, Fish, and John Hay are mis- 
sing; but one is rewarded by finding the less familiar likenesses of 
Beaumarchais, Shelburne, C. F. Adams, Drago, Burlingame, Town- 
send Harris, and Walter Hines Page. 

The book surveys in eighteen short chapters the more important 
events in our foreign relations, beginning with the papal bull of Alex- 
ander VI and ending with a quotation from the winner of the Bok 
peace prize. Time and again the sensitiveness of America to condi- 
tions in Europe is noted. On page 21, “George Washington’s fare- 
well address may have been a pious hope that America could steer 
clear of European quarrels, but it certainly was not a statement of 
that asa fact.” Prior to the Revolution the Americans were repeatedly 
drawn into European conflicts. In the Revolution they brought about 
a European war. In 1812 and in 1917 the Americans were pulled 
into the European maelstrom. A chapter each is given to our rivalry 
with Japan, the open door to China, the Caribbean, and relations 
with Mexico, while Russian recognition, the Washington Conference, 
Canadian relations, enemy property, and recrudescent serueres are 
all touched upon in the last chapter. 

Several inexact expressions appear, as on page 27: “the incompe- 
tent Duke of Newcastle.” J. 8. Corbett (England in the Seven Years’ 
War) has given us a better estimate of that minister. On page 174: 
“The Europe of that day was under the domination of an alliance of 
emperors variously known as the Quadruple Alliance and the Holy 
Alliance.” This shows a failure to differentiate between the two 
alliances, which is again apparent on page 180, where “‘Britain’s action 
in withdrawing from the Holy Alliance” is mentioned. On pages 215 
and 216 the impression is given that the Americans were largely the 
losers by the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration. On page 244: 
“England would not admit that the Monroe Doctrine was a part of 
international law.”’ And on page 245: ““ . . . she was not yet 
willing to admit that the Monroe ‘Doctrine was international law, 
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although in this instance (Venezuela) it was certainly enforced against 
her.” The Monroe Doctrine is a policy and not law in any form. On 
page 367: “So perhaps the best way to put it is to say that the ship- 
ment of contraband is legal unless the neutral shipper gets caught.” 
Getting caught is one of the risks and does not affect the legality of 
the shipment (see Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. American Trading 
Co. 195 U. 8. 489). On page 375: “In international law, it should be 
repeated, a belligerent war vessel may capture her enemy’s trading 
vessels wherever she can take them on the high seas, but she must take 
her prize into port and have it condemned in a prize court, thus saving 
the lives of the crew and passengers.” For the circumstances under 
which enemy merchant vessels may be sunk, see Instructions for the 
Navy of the United States, 1917, section 13, and Scott’s Cases on Inter- 
national Law: the ‘Lusitania,’ 789, the ‘“Cheref,” 792, and the 
“Knight Commander,” 793. 

The footnotes reveal that the author has rarely examined the sources 
but has relied largely upon the contributions of American scholars. 
With these as a background he has depicted in good perspective the 
national interests and aspirations of the United States. To write 
the real history of our foreign policy would be an ambitious under- 
taking. A young man might well set that task for himself as a life 
work. 

E. HI. 

George Washington University. 


The Monroe Doctrine: Its Importance in the International Life of the 
States cf the New World. By Atesanpro AtvarReEz. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. x, 573.) 

It is eminently proper that a Latin American publicist should give 
to the world a book on the Monroe Doctrine, which has had so pro- 
found an influence on the destinies of the Latin American states. Hav- 
ing long been a member of several societies interested in international 
relations and international law and having been a delegate to the 
Fifth Pan-American Conference, Don Alejandro Alverez was emi- 
nently qualified for this task. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts. The first, comprised 
in three chapters covering 110 pages, gives a “historical and com- 
parative exposition of the ideas of the United States and Latin America 
with regard to the Monroe Doctrine,” the principles of the doctrine 
and “their importance in the development and the new understanding 
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of international law,’’ Europe’s attitude toward the doctrine in 1923 
and since that time, and the cases in which “the United States 
seems to have disregarded the Monroe Doctrine and hegemony.” Of 
the 110 pages comprised in these three chapters 72 are made up of 
quotations from source material, taken mainly from Moore’s Digest 
of International Law. 

The second part comprises two sets of annexes, the first of which, 
covering 86 pages, consists mainly of documents taken from Latin 
American official or semi-official papers. The second is itself divided 
into two parts: the first, covering 182 pages, giving the opinions of 
Latin American statesmen and publicists; the second, covering 177 
pages, giving like opinions in the United States from John Barrett to 
Woodrow Wilson. This means that the book may be set down as a 
source book of origin and development and should be welcomed by 
students of Monroe’s policy; it would have been particularly welcome 
to the writer, for it contains many documents not elsewhere easily 
obtainable. 

In reading some of the documents one reaches the conclusion that 
their relation to the Monroe Doctrine is very remote. Any state 
that has revolted and secured its independence would naturally hold 
that it was no longer open to colonization and it would be natural 
for several such neighboring states to think of confederating for 
defense; but, whatever may have been the personal inclinations of 
John Quincy Adams, Monroe certainly did not think of confederating 
with them. The attitude of the Fourth Pan-American Conference 
toward the Monroe Doctrine is given, but not a word about the way 
the American delegates shelved the author’s proposals at the Fifth 
Conference, though it was held a year before the book was published. 
Neither in the official documents nor in the opinions of publicists do 
we find a word from Haiti, Santo Domingo, or Nicaragua. In the 
list of publicists quoted we find several names not very well known in 
North America, but that of Dr. Baltasar Brum is conspicuous by its 
absence. The list of cases in which the United States has disregarded 
the doctrine is not complete, and no mention is made of participa- 
tion by the United States in European affairs or of arbitration of 
American disputes by Europeans. But these shortcomings, if such 
they are, are mere incidents in a book which will be of great service 
to students of the Monroe Doctrine and of Pan-Americanism. 

Davin Y. THomas. 


University of Arkansas. 
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The Constitution of the United States—Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. 
By James M. Brecx. (New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1924. Pp. xiv, 352.) 

It must be said at the outset that Mr. Beck’s volume has at least 
one fault and that a very serious one. Even a busy reviewer who picks 
it up casually, before condemning or commending, is forced to read 
the book from cover to cover, and then to read it a second time. The 
interest in Mr. Beck’s book, leaving aside the subject (which still 
appeals to the staid and sedate and other old-fashioned people) is the 
outcome of a lively imagination, kept in control by sound learning, 
which it lights up but does not consume. 

The federal convention met in May of 1787 in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and finished its labors on September 17 with the Constitution 
of the United States to its credit. ‘“The business being thus closed,” 
Washington wrote in his Diary, ‘the members adjourned to the City 
Tavern, dined together and took a cordial leave of each other.”” Mr. 
Beck quotes this passage; he also quotes a “wish” of Dr. Franklin 
on another occasion that “it were possible to invent a method of 
embalming drowned persons in such a manner that they may be re- 
called to life at any period however distant; for, having a very urgent 
desire to see and observe the state of America a hundred years hence, 
I should prefer to any ordinary death being immersed in a cask of 
Madeira wine with a few friends till that time, to be then recalled 
to life by the solar warmth of my dear country.” Mr. Beck takes 
advantage of the few lines in Washington’s Diary and of Franklin’s 
“wish” to have the thirty-nine signers of the Constitution take a turn 
through the City of Philadelphia on the night of the 17th of Septem- 
ber 1887, a hundred years later, when a grateful nation was celebrating 
the success of their labors. 

Between the chapters highly imaginative and interesting on ‘‘Frank- 
lin Gives a Dinner” and “‘A Century Later,’”’ Mr. Beck sketches the 
federal convention, its organization, its procedure, its difficulties, its 
compromises, its successes, and even its failures. He makes a great 
Virginian and a great Pennsylvanian the heroes of the convention 
and in so doing adds a human touch, rendering the story of the 
Constitution as fascinating as a novel. 

7 Mr. Beck’s volume is not only interesting, it is good and it is timely. 

It is based upon a minute study of Madison’s Debates in the Federal 

Convention, and a careful reading of the other contemporary records. 

He has frequent words of praise for Luther Martin, delegate from 

Maryland, who stood like a rock for the rights of the small states 
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without which it is probable that we should have had no union of the 
states, certainly no peaceable or successful one. Mr. Beck praises 
the signers of the Constitution, but he is also fair to its opponents, 
as is rarely the case. Praise of Washington and Madison, and of 
Franklin and Wilson, is wholly consistent with justice to George 
Mason and Luther Martin. 

“There is nothing so painful in the world as'to think,’—Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate used to say. Hence we live in the craze of the 
new with a prejudice against the old because it is old,—and the Con- 
stitution is the oldest existing instrument of government. But thanks 
to its flexibility it is likewise the newest of constitutions. The federal 
government is a government of equal states in a union of their making, 
and those states amend the constitution at any time. There is 
ample room for improvement and for progress, provided tLe unthink- 
ing do commit the folly (against which Marshall sounded a note of 
warning a century ago) of trying to compound the American people 
into one common mass instead of leaving them, through their indi- 
vidual states, to exercise wisely their sovereign power. Mr. Beck’s 
book is as a word in season. 

James Brown Scort. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Federal Trade Commission. By Grratp C. HeNpERSON. (New 

Haven: Yale University Press. 1924. Pp. xiii, 382.) 

No governmental problem in the United States today commands, 
and is deserving of, greater attention than the rapid and continuous 
extension of legal control of social and economic interests, and the 
consequent employment of administrative agencies, in conjunction 
with the courts of law, for the application and enforcement of legisla- 
tive policy. Convinced of the need and opportunity for research in 
this field, the Legal Research Committee of the Commonwealth Fund, 
acting upon the recommendation of its special committee on Admin- 
istrative Law and Practice, has authorized investigations along two 
different lines: (1) A statutory survey of administrative powers for 
the purpose of showing the extent to which administrative control 
has actually been conferred; and (2) A series of intensive studies 
aimed to reveal the workings of certain administrative organs en- 
dowed with such powers of control. The present volume is the first 
of this latter series to be published. 

Mr. Henderson prefaces his treatment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by expressing a conviction that the Commission has a valuable 
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and important function to perform, and that its present defects can 
be corrected by changes of method and procedure or by minor legisla- 
tive amendments. He excludes from his discussion those functions of 
the Commission which are not quasi-judicial in character, such as 
the collection of corporation reports, the conduct of special investiga- 
tions, and the supervision of export trade associations. 

Chapter I is devoted to the history of anti-trust legislation in the 
United States. The difficulties encountered in the enactment and 
enforcement of the Sherman Act are explained; the effect of court 
decisions, particularly in the application of the “rule of reason,” is 
discussed; and the demand for a modification of the law regulating 
combinations and trusts, which culminated in the passage of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Clayton Acts in 1914, is analyzed. A 
thorough review of the legislation of 1914 is undertaken to show that 
those who had hoped to clarify the law of restraints and monopolies 
by substituting specific rules of conduct for general principles had 
largely failed; whereas both statutes were a decided victory for those 
who doubted the efficacy of legislative codification, and placed their 
reliance instead upon the development of rules and precedents by the 
gradual process of interpretation and decision of controversies by 
administrative and judicial tribunals. 

In Chapter II the writer describes the procedure by which the Com- 
mission arrives at its findings of fact, and in Chapter III he comments 
upon, and criticizes, the form and quality of those findings. From 
the point of view of organization, the Commission’s most important 
and most difficult task is that of maintaining a distinct separation 
between its prosecuting capacity and its judicial capacity—a task 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Henderson, the present procedure of the 
Commission does not enable it to accomplish. The form and content 
of the Commission’s findings are criticized: (a) for their failure to 
present a fair statement of the respondent’s side of a case; (b) because 
formal findings are made and published only in those cases in which 
the decision supports the charges of the Commission’s complaint; (c) 
because formal and legalistic phraseology is employed in preference to 
simple narrative or descriptive statements of happenings and circum- 
stances and signed opinions;! and (d) because of the practice of revis- 


1 The writer’s views on this point coincide with those expressed by the first 
chairman of the commission, Hon. Joseph E. Davies. See his discussion of the 
Federal Trade Commission in a series of lectures delivered before the Bar Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis on ‘“The Growth of American Administrative Law’’ (1923), 
p. 85. 
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ing stipulated facts, of omitting matters favorable to respondents, 
and interpolating findings which are thought to strengthen the Com- 
mission’s case. 

Chapters IV and V present a detailed analysis and criticism of the 
work of the Commission in handling various types of cases, which are 
grouped into two major categories: those which involve an element of 
fraud or dishonesty, and those which involve practices not dishonest, 
but for some other reason supposed to be restrictive of fair competition. 
Limitations in the powers and procedure of the Commission are ex- 
plained, and the value of its contributions estimated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Henderson reiterates his conviction that the 
fundamental policy embodied in the Federal Trade Commission Act 
is sound, and that the Commission itself is in a position to render 
services of great value to the business community and to the country 
as a whole. An appendix contains the complete text of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and those sections of the Clayton Act which 
concern the Commission. Case and topical indexes are offered for 
the guidance of readers. The entire book gives evidence of thorough 
and unbiased research. Students of American administrative law 
will welcome the appearance of other volumes in this series. 

Lioyrp M. Snort. 

University of Missouri. 


American State Government. By Joun Masry Matvews. (New York: 

D. Appleton and Company. 1924. Pp. xv, 660.) 

Professor Mathews is a recognized authority on state government 
by reason of his Principles of American State Administration (New 
York, 1917) his articles in the American Political Science Review and 
in other periodicals, and his official researches in connection with the 
Illinois and Oregon efficiency and economy commissions. The reader, 
therefore, will expect much of this book and in this expectation he 
will not be disappointed. 

The present volume is more than a mere revision and compilation 
of Dr. Mathews’ earlier writings although naturally he has made con- 
siderable use of their contents. Aimerican State Government starts 
with the thesis that “‘neither the national nor the local governments 
may be profitably studied or thoroughly understood as isolated phenom- 
ena without reference to their relations to the states.”” Hence, “the 
states occupy a pivotal position and form the most essential part of 
a study of the whole American governmental system.’’ Accordingly, 
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the author devotes two chapters to federal and state relations and 
one chapter, supplemented by four appendices, to local government. 
As for the other parts of the book, the electorate, the legislature, and 
the judiciary receive two chapters each, the state constitution one 
chapter, while the remaining eight chapters deal with the executive, 
administrative organization, taxation and finance, regulation of busi- 
ness corporations, labor legislation, and other special topics. 

Certain features stand out in the writer’s treatment of his subject. 
In the first place, state government is described as a going concern 
with only a limited amount of historical material included as a back- 
ground. Particular attention is given to administrative functions and 
to constitutional and legal questions. Secondly, Professor Mathews 
not only explains existing institutions but freely criticizes them and 
offers constructive suggestions. In most cases, these suggestions will 
meet with general approval but a few of them are more debatable. 
For instance, while the author believes that the state legislature should 
be a unicameral body, he is of the opinion that the bicameral legisla- 
ture might be somewhat reformed “‘by giving one house the sole power 
of introducing bills and the other the sole power of passing them” 
(p. 204). It may well be doubted whether such an arrangement “would 
promote a concentration of attention by each house upon its special 
function.” Finally, the book is designed to serve the college student 
and the general reader; in order to facilitate further investigation, 
selected lists of references are appended to most of the chapters. At 
the end of the volume are reprinted nine valuable articles on state 
and local government, including, among other things, the National 
Municipal League’s “Model State Constitution.” 

American State Government is written in a clear style and with care- 
ful attention to details. Nevertheless, there are a number of minor 
errors. The executive veto, established in South Carolina by the con- 
stitution of 1776, was absolute and not qualified (p. 144); it was abol- 
ished in 1778. Under the stimulus of federal grants-in-aid, vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled workmen has been begun in thirty-six states 
instead of “in a few states” (p. 385). On pp. 163-4, the following 
statement occurs: “Most new movements and so-called radical ideas 
which point the way of progress and endanger the hold of the majority 
political party emanate from the cities, while the rural districts are 
inclined to be more conservative.” It would be difficult to prove 
this from American history. What shall be said of the “embattled 
farmers” in their periodic réle as political Lochinvars? Aside from a 
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few inaccuracies of this sort, the book deserves high praise and should 
be ranked with the standard works of Holcombe and Dodd. 

Roger H. WELts. 
Bryn Mawr College. . 


An Outline of Municipal Government. By Cuester C. Maxey. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1924. Pp. xv, 388.) 
Readings in Municipal Government. By Cumster C. Maxny. (New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1924. Pp. xiv, 627.) 

These two volumes by Prof. Maxey make a valuable addition to 
the textbooks available for college courses in municipal government. 
In the Preface to the “Outline of Municipal Government” the author 
indicates the limits of his own work when he says, “It is essentially 
an outline and it is intended to perform somewhat the same function 
with reference to the study of municipal government that a blueprint 
does in architecture.” To this specification he has strictly adhered. He 
i} has produced a simple, clear, brief and substantially accurate outline 
: covering the whole field of municipal government and administration. 
} This volume contributes nothing that is novel in the interpretation 
' of the phenomena with which it deals nor does it offer any informa- 
i tion which is not already widely disseminated among mature students 

| of municipal affairs. It is, as it purports to be, a text and nothing 
il more, withal an excellent text of its type. Prof. Maxey belongs to 
that class of college teachers who believe that a college text should 

serve as a mere outline base for the course, the details of which are to 

) be supplied by lectures and by reading in what he calls “primary 
sources.” Naturally one of the chief characteristics of such a text 
il is its brevity. The subject of the structure of city government is 
i dealt with in thirty-five pages. The whole matter of “municipal 
: government” including the chapter on the Civil Service, which perhaps 
properly might be included in the following division of the work, is 
dealt with in one hundred twenty-seven pages. ‘Municipal functions,” 
public safety, public works, utilities, welfare, education and so forth 
i| get one hundred seventy-two pages. Municipal finance with seventy- 
| six pages receives a relatively greater degree of attention than in other 
ii works on municipal government with which this might be compared. 
HM As might be expected under the circumstances, the author’s method 
i} results in a skeleton treatment of the subject without that body of 
ii substantial material which would entitle it to stand alone as an author- 
ity on municipal government and administration. Within its limita- 
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tions, however, the work is excellently done and it will be found exceed- 
ingly useful as a textbook. In general the book contains the material 
which one would expect to find. The author, however, has introduced 
a chapter on the administration of justice, the inclusion of which in a 
work on municipal government will meet with some criticism. 

The volume of readings presents in convenient and accessible form 
a considerable body of material otherwise unavailable for student use. 
It is mostly made up of surveys and reports relating to particular 
cities or to particular problems. Singularly enough, it contains no 
selection from any city charter actually in force or from any state 
law relative to municipal government. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss what constitutes “source material’ in municipal government, but 
a glance at the Table of Contents of the Readings will raise the question 
in the mind of every student. The selections, however, have been 
carefully and intelligently made and the two volumes taken together 
make a thoroughly workable basis for a good course in municipal 
government and administration. Prof. Maxey has deliberately tried 
to be useful rather than profound and he is entitled to very great credit 
for the accuracy and clearness which characterize his work. 

Tuomas H. REEp. 
University of Michigan. 


The Political Parties of To-day. By ArtHur N. Hoitcomsg. (New 

York: Harper and Brothers. 1924. Pp. viii, 399.) 

The ‘Riddle of the Parties,” runs the caption selected by a con- 
tempory historian for a chapter in which he says: “There seems to be 
a conspiracy, not of silence, but of volubility, to conceal the real mean- 
ing of the parties.’”’ Professor Holcombe’s book brings valuable assist- 
ance to those who would solve the riddle, especially with respect 
to the Democratic and Republican parties in the politics of the United 
States; it is essentially an examination and explanation of the com- 
position of these two parties. 

At the outset the author gravely questions the fairness of the charac- 
terization of the present parties as ‘empty bottles’ in comparison with 
those of Bryce’s earlier days, those observed by De Tocqueville, or 
even those castigated but employed by the Founding Fathers. 

Accepting, at least for the purpose of investigation, the realistic 
view of party, as did Professor Anson D. Morse—that its immediate 
end is the advancement of the interests of the particular group or 
groups which it represents—the author believes that the “ambitious 
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and realistic politician’ would find the issues which he might profitably 
employ in building up a national party limited to those with which 
the national government is competent to deal, and that among these 
the problems of commerce, finance and territory would most vitally 
concern the greater portion of the population. An appeal must be 
made to the distinctly economic interests of the citizen. 

‘From the Land Ordinance of 1785 to the Pre-emption Act of 1841, 
the Homestead Act of 1862, the Reclamation Act of 1902, and the 
Conservation Movement of recent times, the problem of land settle- 
ment, and the problems which grew out of that problem, afforded 
more valuable material for effecting partisan combinations than any 
other subject to which the federal power extends.” (p. 33.) 

The national politician will naturally place first the interests which 
control the greatest number of states and congressional districts. 
Mere numbers, scattered uniformly throughout the country, are 
relatively useless, hence ‘“‘national politics is inseparable from sectional 
politics” (p. 40). “The nature of the American federal system re- 
quires the organization of national parties upon a sectional basis” 
(p. 82). The farmers, manufacturers, factory workers, and miners 
will constitute the most influential groups politically. 

In chapter four Professor Holcombe develops the evidences and 
illustrations of his thesis that national parties are not based upon casual 
or temporary groupings ranged in support of grab-bag party plat- 
forms, but rather upon coalitions of economic interest-groups more or 
less enduringly combined in arrangements which seem to each group 
more effectively to promote or preserve its interests than any other 
apparent or immediately possible alignments. Upon the basis of 
relative party strength at the elections of 1860, 1876, 1896, 1920, twelve 
political sections are discovered. No definite relationship is found to 
exist between the prevalence of one party or the other and the urban 
or rural character of an area. Both parties are farmer, labor, busi- 
ness-man parties. But an examination of party strength in the metro- 
politan, urban, semi-urban, and rural congressional districts of the 
twelve agricultural regions recognized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” lets in the light upon the realities of national 
politics.” The regional economic influences are reflected in the distri- 
bution of partisan strength among the political sections into which 
the country is divided. 

The central portion of the book is devoted to a detailed historical 
analysis of the partisan alignment of sections from the time when 
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cotton was king to the present. Strikingly there appears the regrouping 
of sections precipitated when the silver issue was forced upon the 
country, making the east more or less permanently conservative, as 
the north had coalesced into opposition to the extension of slavery 
when the Republican party took the field in 1856 and 1860. One 
sees that issues do not separate parties, but destroy them. That 
parties may succeed one another in office without affecting materially 
the persisting combination of sections is evidenced by the relative 
stability of the distribution of party strength during the periods 1902- 
1910 and 1910-1920, as well as by the continued allegiance of sections 
to their respective parties from 1872 to 1892. Professor Holcombe 
would deny that “parties, like fishes, are steered by their tails.’ 

The concluding chapters deal with the function of minor parties 
and the future of the bi-partisan tradition. The relative infrequency 
and weakness of third parties are attributed to the limited field of 
national power, the method of electing the president, and the use of 
primary elections in selecting party candidates for Congress. ‘The 
prospects for such a realignment of parties (Conservative against 
Liberal) are not bright.”” The national politician desires a relatively 
durable and at the same time not too inharmonious combination of 
interests. Of a question other than such as fit in with these desires, 
perhaps Senator Key Pittman is right: ““You’ve got to take it out of 
politics or you can’t win.” The author believes however, that one 
or another of two new combinations of sectional interests might be 
formed,—either the graingrowers and the urban industrial wage- 
earners, or the more strictly agrarian elements, north and south. No 
party which represents only a single interest can attain great power 
in national affairs—a fact which constituted in Madison’s opinion 
one advantage of an extensive national domain for the republic. 

Professor Holeombe has conducted his study logically, building in 
effectively the materials of party history. The student of politics 
will profit by contact with this acute analysis of party composition 
and will experience difficulty is sustaining an attack upon the author’s 
conclusions. The reviewer is somewhat perturbed over the 117 close 
congressional districts lying within agricultural regions where one or 
the other party may show fairly decisive predominance. Why should 
these particular districts be close? 

It is probably true, as former Representative Pell is reported to 
have said, that every great party must possess a “foundation of 
fools,” but perhaps these could be furnished by the 75 per cent of 
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the voters who are governed by tradition, according to Professor 
Merriam, as well as by those who are consciously aware of any regional 
economic interest. Both Bryce and A. D. Morse have expressed the’ 
opinion that sectional groupings may be giving way in the United 
States to divisions drawn by horizontal lines. The progress in this 
direction does not seem to have been rapid nor extensive, but the in- 
creasing urbanization of the country may be blurring the strictly sec- 
tional differences. 


Boots. 
University of Nebraska. 


Non-Voting: Causes and Methods of Control. By C. E. Merriam and 
H. F. Gosneti. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1924. 
Pp. 287.) 

If scientific methods seem hitherto to have found too little favor 
with American politicians, political scientists must admit that they 
themselves are largely to blame. Consider, for instance, the matter 
of voting at public elections. For years there has been discussion of 
the problem of nonvoting on the part of duly qualified electors. There 
has been much controversy over proposed remedies for the alleged 
evil, such as compulsory voting. But political scientists have been 
no less backward than politicians in applying the methods of science 
to the solution of the problem. Too long they have contented them- 
selves with “academic” arguments founded on conjecture and hear- 
say, while the data upon which alone a valid judgment could be based 
have remained obscure. 

Now come Professor Merriam and Dr. Gosnell with their study of 
the causes of nonvoting at the Chicago mayoralty election of April 
3, 1923. They give us the facts. They asked some six thousand 
nonvoters at that election to explain why they failed to vote. They 
chose these nonvoters in such a way as to form as fair a sample as 
possible of the whole body of nonvoters. They tabulated and analyzed 
the answers to their questions. They really know what reasons 
weighed most heavily in the minds of the nonvoters at that particular 
election. They can draw sound inferences concerning the methods of 
dealing with nonvoters likely to prove most efficacious at other elec- 
tions conducted under similar conditions. Their work is a solid spec- 
imen of applied political science, for which teachers of government 
everywhere will feel deeply grateful. 

But it is not enough, as Messrs. Merriam and Gosnell themselves 
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have pointed out, to make a study of the causes of nonvoting at one 
election in one city. We need to check the results of this investigation 
by similar studies in other places under different conditions. Probably 
presidential elections would reward the scientific inquirer more richly 
than local elections. But on the basis of this first experiment at 
Chicago it ought to be possible to make a series of investigations by 
means of which a political scientist could pronounce a final judgment 
on such expedients as compulsory voting with all the assurance of a 
chemist proving the quality of a new paint-remover or a biologist 
testing a germicide. 
A. N. Hotcomss. 

Harvard University. 


The Origins of the War of 1870. New Documents from the German 
Archives. By Ropert Howarp Lorp. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1924. Pp. xv, 305.) 

One of the principal gaps hitherto existing in the documentary mate- 
rails for the story of the fateful ten days of July 1870 is filled by this 
publication of the correspondence which passed through the German 
Foreign Office during that period. A number of documents from the 
Austrian and Spanish archives are added, which throw still further 
light on certain phases of the incident. In a concise and thoroughly 
adequate introduction of 115 pages, Professor Lord has correlated 
this new material with all the older evidence, checking every possible 
detail and reconstructing the German side of the negotiations with a 
close approach to completeness. Although there is room for differences 
of opinion on the interpretation of certain documents, this account is 
as solid in structure as it is readable in form, and escape from its con- 
clusions is difficult. 

The verdict on responsibility for the outcome of the incident, which 
emerges from both narrative and documents, turns heavily against 
Bismarck. Concerning the phases preceding his avowed decision, 
reached by July 12, to turn it into an occasion of war, Professor Lord 
observes: “That since the beginning of the crisis in July he had main- 
tained a perfectly intransigent attitude, which, but for the action uf 
the King and the Hohenzollerns, would have made war inevitable, can 
scarcely be deniec, although his aims during the earlier period 
are not so clear’ (p. 70). A noteworthy point is made of the “sum- 
mons to explain her intentions” which the Chancellor proposed to 
address to France after the Hohenzollern candidacy had been with- 
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drawn and before he had learned of the French demand for guaranties 
against its renewal. Had France not thus reopened the incident, such 
a project insured, as Professor Lord puts it, that “there would still 
have been a war, nevertheless” (p. 99). 

As a study in war responsibilities, the interest of this work tran- 
scends even the fact that it deals with the origin of the latest European 
struggle which preceded the war of 1914 and laid the foundations of 
the international order out of which the recent conflict arose. So 
successfully did Bismarck conceal his own moves and take advantage 
of his opponents’ blunders that public opinion in his own country and, 
indeed, in the world at large, confidently exculpated Germany and 
condemned France. Certainly the French government of the period 
can never escape a due share of blame for its reckless and arrogant 
conduct; but Bismarck now occupies the pillory beside Gramont. 
Students of the origin of the late war should, therefore, find food for 
thought in the statement: “In the eyes of the German public the 
Kriegsschuldfrage for 1870 was as definitely settled against France as 
in the minds of the French public today the similar question about 
1914 is settled against Germany. 


JosepH V. FULLER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


In the field of state government several reports have been published 
during the past two or three years, which merit comment. A special 
commission on state administration and expenditures made to the 
Massachusetts general court in January, 1922, a report which may 
well serve as a model of clear and systematic presentation. The com- 
mission was created primarily for the purpose of considering the extent 
to which the state administrative reorganization in Massachusetts 
complied with the requirements of the constitutional amendment in 
that state. The report limits itself to a consideration of state govern- 
mental problems. Both in its brevity and in its manner of discussion, 
the report is worthy of study and imitation. 

In 1923, a plan of reorganization of state departments, boards and 
commissions (p. 260) was submitted by the state auditor of North 
Carolina, to the governor and general assembly. This proposed a 
plan of sixteen administrative departments and a number of advisory 
and non executive boards. Thirty-nine boards and commissions would 
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be abolished, and their functions transferred to one of the proposed 
departments. 

A committee on simplification and economy of state and local 
government made a report to the general assembly of Virginia in 
January, 1924. This report (p. 234) deals with problems of both 
state and local government, although local government receives rela- 
tively slight attention. So far as it deals with state government, the 
report is compact and clear cut. It is based upon an understanding 
of the specific problems local to the state of Virginia. 

The most extensive of recent reports in the field of state government 
is the report of the efficiency commission of Kentucky on the govern- 
ment of Kentucky, submitted to the governor and general assembly of 
Kentucky on January 1, 1924. Several sections of this report were 
first published in a series of pamphlets, and the complete report is 
included in two large volumes (pp. 672, 707). About half of the first 
volume deals with finances and taxation, and the remainder of this 
volume includes sections on administrative organization, general 
assembly, judiciary and county government. The second volume in- 
cludes a more detailed discussion of the administrative departments 
and activities. A good deal of the work in this report is well done, 
but the different portions of the report are of unequal value. Many 
of them are based upon what appears to be an inadequate investigation 
of conditions in the state of Kentucky. Some of them could apparently 
have been written without specific investigation of the detailed problems 
of the state to which the report relates. Throughout a number of 
the specific investigations contained in the two volumes one is struck 
at times by an attitude, such as is indicated in the following state- 
ment, with reference to the commission system of county government 
in Kentucky (Vol. I, p. 573): “But even without specific investiga- 
tion into the merits of the commission plan as actually functioning in 
Kentucky it is safe to assert, in the light of overwhelming experience 
in the counties and cities of other states, that a small board repre- 
senting larger units and elected specifically to the governing or fiscal 
board as such (rather than as an incidental to judicial office) is the 


preferable type.” This is, of course, the easier and simpler way of . 


disposing of governmental problems, but students of government and 
probably the general assembly of Kentucky would be more aided by 
the presentation of the results of a specific and detailed investigation 
in this matter. 


A study on administration of the state of Minnesota (p. 71), pre- 
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pared by the Municipal Reference Bureau of the state university, has 
been issued under the auspices of the League of Minnesota Municipal- 
ities. This gives an account of the existing system of administration, 
with a number of charts. 

An organization chart of the executive branch of the government 
of the state of Indiana, compiled by Professor Frank B. Bates of 
Indiana University, bas recently been published. 


A History of Political Ideas by C. R. Morris and Mary Morris 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xii, 190) does not attempt to cover the entire 
history of political thought. It is interpretive and critical rather 
than historical in its point of view. A brief chapter on Plato and 
Aristotle is followed by a discussion of the Roman Empire. Chapter 
III on the Middle Ages is the best chapter in the book, and represents 
the results of the revived interest in medieval political theory among 
English scholars. Chapter IV deals with the Reformation and the 
absolute sovereignty doctrines of Hobbes. Chapter V is an appre- 
ciative study of Rousseau’s theory of general will. After Rousseau, 
only Austin, Green, Hegel and Bosanquet are given consideration. 
The last chapter, on Modern Theories of the State, is decidedly un- 
satisfactory. 

More than half of the entire volume is devoted to a discussion 
of Hobbes, Rousseau, Green, and Bosanquet. Locke, who is cited in 
the index as Richard (?) Locke, is given one scant page. No atten- 
tion is given to the development of political thought outside of England 
during the past century, and the work of the pluralists, even in England, 
is referred to only indirectly. As a study of certain phases in the 
development of the theory of the nature of the state and of its sover- 
eignty, the volume has some value. Its title is misleading to one who 
expects a survey of the general field of political theory. Its aim is to 
“estimate the permanent contribution which certain fundamental ideas 
have offered toward the advancement of human political wisdom.” 


Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method, an Essay on Social 
Altitudes, by A. B. Wolfe (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 354) is an economist’s 
view of social psychology and social ethics rather than a treatise on 
politics. Professor Wolfe is concerned with conservatism in general 
rather than with political, economic, religious, or aesthetic conserva- 
tism; he does not raise the question whether the true conservative is 
conservative on all issues. Probably the most interesting parts of 
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the book are those dealing with the motivation and characteristics of 
conservatism and radicalism, and with the contrast between the scien- 
tific attitude and “popular-mindedness.’”’ Professor Wolfe starts on 
the assumption of a consistent, mechanistic, deterministic view of 
nature and adheres to behavioristic psychology “as the only psychology 
which gives promise of consistent scientific quality.’”” He believes that 
his ethics, revised utilitarianism, are given an objective scientific basis 
by this new psychology. The author is apparently only half conscious 
of the breach he makes in his mechanistic-behavioristic structure when 
he wishes to control further developments by an improved human 
character, not only guided by science but converted to Christianity. 


These Eventful Years (Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., 2 volumes, pp. 
692, 661) is a compilation of articles on recent history and events by 
some of the foremost living authorities. After an introduction of 
about two hundred pages giving a general survey of developments 
during the last decade, there follow eleven chapters devoted to the 
World War, its causes, diplomacy, how the war was actually carried 
on, the most important battles on land and sea, etc. Next come 
eight chapters dealing with some of the results of the war and covering 
such subjects as the League of Nations, reparations, taxation, social 
unrest, wages and so on. After this there are over thirty chapters, 
each outlining the principal events during the twentieth century in 
the various countries or sections of the world. For example, there is 
in this part of the work a chapter on “Ireland’s Problems” by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, “The United States Becomes a World Power” by 
John H. Latané, “Belgium as I Saw It” by Brand Whitlock, and 
“Japan Enters the World Arena’ by M. Hanihara. The work is 
brought to a close with about twenty chapters on recent developments 
and tendencies in education, religion, exploration, science and inven- 
tion, literature, music and art. The list of contributors is a most 
imposing one containing the names of leading authorities from all 
parts of the world, many of whom have played an active part in the 
events which they relate. To name them all would be tedious but in 
addition to those mentioned above the contributors include Admiral 
Jellicoe, Rear-Admiral Sims, General Ludendorff, Colonel Edward M. 
House, Sir Valentine Chirol, H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, Madame Curie, James Brown Scott, President 
Angell of Yale, Professors Thomas N. Carver, Charles H. Haring and 
Carleton J. H. Hayes. The work is of value, therefore, not only for 
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its timeliness but also because of the reputation of its authors and the 
fact that it presents widely differing views on questions that are so 
close at hand as to require varying interpretations. 


The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading and Research 
(C. A. Nichols Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass., 12 volumes, pp. 10, 
855), the individual volumes of which have been described from time 
to time in the Review during the last two years, is now complete with 
the appearance of the twelfth volume. The work is of especial value 
to students and teachers of government because of the emphasis placed 
upon political events and the attention paid to constitutions and con- 
stitutional history. For example, the reader will find here the constitu- 
tions of practically all the civilized countries of the world including the 
new states of Europe, the Irish Free State, etc., together with their 
history. For each state in the American Union there is a detailed 
outline of its history and an account of recent developments in govern- 
ment. Almost an entire volume is devoted to the World War aid the 
treaty of peace and there is a long section dealing with the League of 
Nations. The usefulness of the compilation is increased by numerous 
cross references, selected bibliographies and an eighty-page list of 
works from which quotations are taken. This valuable and convenient 
work should have a place in every reference library and in every com- 
plete collection of books on history and political science. 


Among the recent publications of the Yale University Press are 
two books containing some of the lectures delivered at the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown in 1923. Approaches to World Problems 
(pp. 126) includes an address by the Earl of Birkenhead on “Problems 
Left by the Great War;”’ an address by General Tasker H. Bliss on 
“World Relations in Their Bearing on International Peace and War;” 
and discussions by Philip Henry Kerr of ‘World Problems Today,” 
such as Africa and Asia, peace plans of today and international law 
and world peace. The Greatest Experiment in History (pp. viii, 216) 
by Sir Edward Grigg is an account of the growth of the British Empire 
and some of its immediate problems. Among the most interesting of 
the lectures are those on the Near Eastern question, British imperialism 
in Egypt, India yesterday and today, American and British imperial- 
ism compared. Sir Edward has a most happy method of expressing 
his ideas and the book is not only stimulating but readable from 
cover to cover. 
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The University of Chicago Press has recently published the Harris 
Foundation lectures for 1924 in three volumes; The Occident and the 
Orient, by Sir Valentine Chirol; Germany in Transition, by Professor 
Herbert Kraus; and The Stabilization of Europe, by Charles de Visscher 
(pp. xi, 190), professor of international law at the University of Ghent. 
The lectures cover about three-fourths of the last-named book, the 
remaining pages reproducing the texts of the Treaties of Mutual 
Assistance and of Disarmanent and Security, and the Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

In these lectures Professor de Visscher devotes himself particularly 
to the problems of the minorities and of security, with which is closely 
related the economic readjustment of the countries concerned. He 
regards the problem of nationalities as a fundamental moral European 
problem and shows how the plebiscites have reflected this problem. 
From the economic point of view the problem of European communica- 
tions is contrasted with the American, and the marked progress in 
international regulation is explained. 

The author emphasizes the need of established military sanctions if 
Europe is to be secure, even though other sanctions may aid, but self- 
interest will be an important factor, as military and political policies 
may not be identical. The only place where European and other 
political problems may be discussed impartially is Geneva, and the 
League of Nations is the sole organization functioning in their solution. 
Professor de Visscher says of the League, “in spite of everything, it is 
for Europe the only light in the midst of darkness, to guide the efforts 
of men of good will.” 


The Reasonableness of the Law: The Adaptation of Legal Sanctions 
to the Needs of Society by Charles W. Bacon and Franklyn 8. Morse 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xii, 400) aims to introduce the layman to 
the essential principles and lines of development in some of the major 
departments of American jurisprudence. After a brief introductory 
sketch of the origins of our governmental systems, state and federal, 
a section is devoted to each of the following fields: Constitutional Law, 
the American Common Law, Equity, International Law, and Statute 
Law. The method used throughout is to present in brief compass a 
statement of the legal principle under discussion and to support it by 
a rather lengthy quotation from a judicial opinion. Apart from the 
stylistic disadvantages involved in this method it has necessitated such 
compression of the text material as to impart a somewhat dogmatic 
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tone to the whole book, while the excerpts from the decisions are not 
extensive enough to be of much independent value. The book has 
its use, however, as a nontechnical presentation of material usually 
beyond the reach of the layman. 


Lectures on Legal Topics (Macmillan, pp. 591) is a collection of 
addresses delivered before the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York during the court year 1920-1921. Many of the thirty- 
seven lectures are of interest only to the practitioner. Those of 
more general interest are the papers relating to legal education by 
Professors Austin W. Scott, Charles K. Burdick, and Dean Harlan F. 
Stone, the address of Mr. Elihu Root on “The Permanent Court of 
International Justice,” and that of Mr. George W. Wickersham on 
“The Office of the Attorney-General.” Other papers relate to the 
municipal court of New York City, the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of the State of New York, and the state taxation of corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 


Professor Karl Gereis’s Introduction to the Study of Law has been 
translated from the German by Albert Kocourek and is published by 
The Macmillan Company (pp. 375) in the Modern Legal Philosophy 
Series. It is a systematic survey of law and of the principles of legal 
study, a book not merely to read but to think through. 


International Law Decisions and Notes (Naval War College, pp. 212) 
is a collection of cases relating to maritime warfare decided during the 
world war, some of which show the wide departure from earlier pre- 
cedents which the prize courts of some of the belligerent countries 
made, at least in the latter part of hostilities. 


Prisoners of War by Herbert C. Fooks (Stowell Printing Co., pp. 
456) is one of the few studies made upon an important aspect of modern 
warfare—in the war of 1870-71, 300,000 prisoners were captured, while 
in the world war, the Americans alone captured 450,000 Germans. 
Mr. Fooks examines the meaning of “prisoners of war” and discusses 
such subjects as the transportation of prisoners; the organization, 
police and discipline of prison camps; the special disposition of officers, 
and the question of parole. 


Nationalism and Religion in America: 1774-1789 by Edward Frank 
Humphrey (Chipman Law Publishing Company, pp. viii, 536) has for 
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its general thesis that the same spirit of nationalism which brought 
about the War of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States caused also the nationalizing and reorganization of the various 
colonial churches, and that the same persons and the same ideas were 
responsible for the similar developments in church and state. The 
book is in three parts. Most of Part II is simply the constitutional 
history of the various religious groups. Part III is a series of chapters 
discussing rather briefly the influence of churches and their members 
on the constitutional history of America after the declaration of in- 
dependence. Part I is of greatest interest to the political scientist. It 
is a study of the political theories of the church organizations and of 
individual churchmen on the subject of separation from England. It 
shows that clergy and laity not only felt alike on political questions, 
but felt alike for like reasons. Though the evidence reveals nothing 
very new, the author does a service in collecting it, and in presenting 
it in such a way as to demonstrate a widespread and distinctively 
nationalistic spirit on the part of the churches. 


It becomes increasingly evident that the field of state history has 
been unduly neglected. The development of constitutional ideas 
within the states is as interesting as changes in the Federal Constitu- 
tion and a knowledge of state politics is indispensable for a proper 
understanding of national politics. Recognizing this, Allan Nevins 
wrote his recent volume on The American States During and After the 
Revolution, 1775-1789, Macmillan, pp. 728). Now for the first time 
we have a satisfactory conspectus of state history, as distinguished 
from national history, during the formative period. To weave thir- 
teen strands into a single fabric without confusion is, as the author 
confesses, “a difficult task.” He has accomplished it and thereby 
produced a book which is of especial value to students of government. 


Anglo-American Relations During the Spanish-American War by 
Bertha Ann Reuter (Macmillan, pp. 208) is a piece of work that has 
long awaited the searchlight of the historical investigator. That Great 
Britain was friendly to the United States at the time of the Spanish- 
American War is well known, but the causes of that friendship, its 
extent, its drift, and expression have never been thoroughly analyzed. 
The materials in the form of newspapers, periodicals, speeches, and 
many volumes of biography, autobiography, and letters have been 
accessible but no one before Dr. Reuter has ever attempted a system- 
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atic investigation of them. She has studied with profit not only the 
press sentiment of the United States and Great Britain but that of 
the British dominions as well. Her treatment of the interplay between 
public opinion and governmental policy is especially good. Note- 
worthy also is the careful handling of the effect of Spanish-American 
troubles upon Anglo-American relations in the Far East and upon 
Anglo-American rapprochement between 1898 and 1900. 


The State of the Nation by ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge (Bobbs- 
Merrill, pp. 267) contains six essays dealing with current political 
problems, five of which appeared originally in The Saturday Evening 
Post. While frankly popular in character the volume is of genuine 
value and interest as embodying Mr. Beveridge’s mature views on 
present-day political issues. The first paper voices approval of the 
policy of nonparticipation in the League of Nations and the World 
Court. In two essays devoted to the Supreme Court and its work it 
is suggested that the court itself should adopt a rule requiring the 
concurrence of six justices in order to invalidate an act of Congress. 
A chapter on the railroad problem discusses the Transportation Act 
of 1920, urges the voluntary federal incorporation of interstate rail- 
roads, criticizes the Labor Board, and attacks government ownership. 
The paper on “Republic or Bureaucracy” sounds a warning against 
the extension of federal administrative functions, particularly the 
“bureaucratic drill-mastering of American business.” There is a 
chapter dealing with the election and powers of the President. 


Under the editorship of Thomas H. Calvert there has been issued 
by the Edward Thompson Company (Northport, N. Y.) a series of 
three volumes entitled The Constitution and the Courts (pp. 1169, 
1114, 478). The contents include a reprint of the well-known treatise 
on ‘“The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convention of 1787” 
by William N. Meigs. Immediately following is a monograph on 
“Constitutional Constitution and Interpretation” by the editor. It 
is based upon a review of judicial decisions. The arrangement con- 
forms to the constitution, clause by clause, with copious annotations. 
The editor believes that the collection of cited cases is practically 
complete. He has in any case incorporated a great mass of the most 
useful material, quite the most extensive compilation of its kind. The 
work has apparently been done with much assiduity and care. The 
commentaries and annotations on the constitution occupy the first 
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two volumes, while the third volume contains the supplemental notes 
and the index. Teachers of the constitution will find this series of 
great value. 


Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes by Dorsey 
Richardson (Johns Hopkins Press, pp. ix, 103), is a sympathetic study 
of the views which most students of constitutional law now associate 
with Mr. Justice Holmes. Had it been published in 1920, when it 
was prepared, it would have been more novel, but might have gained 
fewer readers. Since 1920 the great jurist’s eightieth birthday has 
been marked by the publication of his Collected Legal Papers, and the 
attention of the public has been directed repeatedly both to the beauty 
and vigor of his diction and to the breadth and freshness of his thought. 
“The life of the law . . . has been experience. . . . But the 
present has a right to govern itself so far as it can. . . -.”” How 
he has applied such a legal philosophy to constitutional questions 


during nearly forty years of service on the bench this monograph 
explains. 


The Stafford Little lectures recently given by Charles Warren at 
Princeton have been published under the title The Supreme Court and 
Sovereign States by the Princeton University Press. The lectures have 
been enriched by the addition of notes and appendices. 


The Evolution of a Politician by R. D. Bowden (The Stratford Com- 
pany, pp. 248) strikes hard but not always well-measured blows at 
present political life and the conduct of government in the United 
States. Some of the author’s criticisms are well founded but few 
persons of judicious mind would agree that government and politics 
have been as thoroughly controlled and corrupted as he pictures by 
so-called ‘“‘big-business,” “monopoly corporations,” “predatory wealth” 
etc., which is the central theme of the book. The author’s program 
for reform is a far-sweeping and ambitious one and includes the follow- 
ing: (1) changes in political procedure such as the adoption of the 
short ballot, nonpartisan primaries, proportional representation; (2) 
congressional and administrative reforms including a seven-year term 
for the President, a responsible cabinet, a reorganization of the com- 
mittee system in Congress; (3) political education. 


The A. L. Burt Company has published A Dictionary of American 
Politics compiled by E. C. Smith (pp. 496). It includes brief accounts 
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of parties, measures, and men, explanations of political phrases, not- 
able sayings, slogans, nicknames, and kindred things. While not 
exhaustive in the ordinary sense, the volume includes most of the odds 
and ends that any ordinary man would have occasion to go searching 
for. It is a useful addition to the existing stock of handhooks for 
ready reference. 


A third edition of Professor P. Orman Ray’s Introduction to Polit- 
ical Parties and Practical Politics has been published by Scribner’s 
(pp. 691). Although the plan of the two earlier editions has been 
generally followed, virtually the entire book has been rewritten and 
much new material has been added. The references have been brought 
together into a single bibliography which is a model of its kind. A 
highly useful book has been notably improved, both in substance and 
in style, by this revision. 


American Democracy Today by William Starr Myers (Princeton 
University Press, pp. 162) is a book of ten chapters on various aspects 
of contemporary American government—with such matters, for exam- 
ple, as presidential leadership, the position of the Senate, and democ- 
racy in war-time. The discussions in this volume would make good 
supplementary reading if used in connection with any one of the regular 
college textbooks. 


William Allen White’s Woodrow Wilson (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
pp. 527) is exactly what might be expected from its author—a brilliant 
survey, replete with trenchant passages, critical but sympathetic, with 
a never-failing emphasis on the dramatic and the picturesque. The 
book bears as its subtitle ‘“The Man, his Times, and his Task,” but 
not much is said about his times although there are occasional digres- 
sions into those fields of politics which happen to command the author’s 
own interest. Mr. White has found biological explanations for the 
more outstanding Wilsonian traits, at least he believes that he has, 
and he works this thesis pretty hard. The heredity complex rather 
mars the book. 


Among the several biographies that came from the press in time 
to do service during the presidential campaign, The Preparation of 
Calvin Coolidge by Robert A. Woods (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 
288) is easily the best book in substance and in style. The author 
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begins with the assertion that the present incumbent of the White 
House underwent a more consistent and complete preparation for his 
high office than did any previous chief executive. Then he proceeds 
to trace this preparation, stage by stage, and through its long and 
varied course from Northampton to Washington by way of Boston. 
It is not mere adulation but a discriminating review, written with 
restraint and distinction. 


To its series of books containing the writings and addresses of the 
Hon. Elihu Root, the Harvard University Press has recently added 
an eighth volume entitled Men and Policies (pp. 509). In addition 
to Mr. Root’s addresses on various notable Americans (including 
Hamilton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Cleveland and Choate) the present volume 
contains many of his war speeches, likewise his well-known Carnegie 
Hall address on the Constitution of the United States. A book with 
a very similar title is Senator George Wharton Pepper’s Men and 
Issues (Duffield, pp. 308). It contains a series of stimulating and 
readable addresses on a variety of subjects ranging from the Permanent 


Court of International Justice to Practical Politics for the College 
Man. 


Under the title Our American Kings (Century Company, pp. 257) 
Frederick L. Collins has included concise and illuminating pen-por- 
traits of fourteen contemporary governors. The author has endeav- 
ored to tell who these men are, rather than to explain what they are 
doing. The book deals with interesting personalities, of course, and 
is decidedly readable. 


The late Maurice F. Egan—journalist, diplomat, scholar, poet, 
critic, and happy warrior in divers other fields as well—left an auto- 
biography which has now been published by Messrs. George H. Doran 
Company. It bears the appropriate title Recollections of a Happy 
Life (pp. 374). Wise, witty, and whimsical, it deals with life on two 
continents, and with the wide range of happenings that came within 
the author’s ken. The reader will find in the book many interesting 
sidelights on the political history of the past fifty years. 


The anonymous “Gentleman with a Duster” has given us another 
series of English political portraits, this time entitling his volume The 
Windows of Westminster (Putnam’s, pp. 193). His incisive pen touches 
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up some of the more prominent members of the Unionist party, includ- 
ing Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir Robert Horne, Neville Chamberlain and 
a half dozen others. Those who recall the author’s earlier Mirrors 
of Downing Street need not be assured that these pen-portraits are most 
skilfully drawn by one who (whoever he may be) is thoroughly versed 
in English politics and social life. 


The volume of Essays and Adventures of a Labor M. P. by Josiah 
C. Wedgwood (Huebsch, pp. 263) contains twenty-two chapters which 
cover a wide range and are mostly of a reminiscent character. The 
author served in the Boer War, the Gallipoli campaign, and as a mem- 
ber of the Labor cabinet. On all these battle fronts he accumulated 
experiences which he now recounts to his readers in a more or less 
national vein. 


In The English Constitution in Transition, 1910-1924, Sir John A. 
Marriott, M. P., has written a supplement to his well-known volume, 
English Political Institutions. This is an authoritative and judicious 
summary of the principal constitutional and political changes in the 
government of Great Britain and of the British Empire in the last 
fifteen years. 


Professor L. M. Larson’s History of England and the British Common- 
wealth (Holt, pp. 911) is the latest addition to useful textbooks in 
its field. The author has endeavored to feature those aspects of 
English history which have the greatest interest and significance for 
the American student. 


A new edition of Clive Bigham’s Prime Ministers of Britain has been 
issued by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., bringing the survey down to 
1924. 


An English translation of Joseph Barthelémy’s Gouvernement de 
la France, by J. Bayard Morris has been published by Brentano (pp. 
222). The book will prove useful to American students not only as a 
general description of the French political system but by reason of 
the excellent chapters on such topics as foreign policy and public finance. 
Strange to say, Professor Barthelémy has given no attention to the 
French party system. 
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Denis Gwynn’s Catholic Reaction in France (Macmillan, pp. 186) 
deals with the more important political phases of the Catholic move- 
ment in France during the past twenty years and especially since the 
war. The book is written from the standpoint of a sympathetic 
foreign observer. 


The Collapse of Central Europe, by Karl F. Nowak (Dutton Com- 
pany, pp. viii, 365) contains, as the result of extensive research, 
much important material about the political complications that arose 
in Germany, Bulgaria and especially Austria during the World War. 
It also traces the Haldane-Grey-von Kuhlmann plan for peaceful and 
joint economic expansion of England and Germany, intelligently ex- 
plains the situation at Brest-Litovsk, and considers at length the 
Wilsonian influence upon the policies of Mittel-Europa. The book is 
over-organized, with resultant confusion, and, although fairly well 
documented, it has neither references nor bibliography. 


The Present State of Germany by J. H. Morgan (Small, Maynard & 
Co., pp. 107) is a fair analysis of conditions in the Reich by an English 


military officer who has served on the Inter-Allied Commission of 
Control. 


The Awakening of Italy, by Luigi Villari (Doran, pp. 292) is the 
story of Italian politics since the beginning of the war, written from a 
strongly Fascist point of view. This is the clearest and most forceful 


presentation of the case for Fascism that has thus far appeared in 
English. 


We have seen no more vivid account of Russian conditions during 
the years 1917-1920 than that contained in Pitirini Sorokin’s Leaves 
from a Russian Diary (Dutton, pp. 310). The author, who is now a 
professor in the University of Minnesota, gives « recital of his per- 
sonal experiences and his narrative is more enlightening with respect 


to political and economic conditions than any essay on that subject 
could be. 


The Evolution of French Canada by J. C. Bracq (Macmillan, pp. 467) 
deals not only with the history but with the achievements of the French- 
Canadian race, especially during the past hundred years. The author 
quotes from a great variety of sources, authoritative and otherwise, to 
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show how substantial these achievements have been. A Californian, 
writing of his native heath, could be no more partial to superlatives. 
On the whole, however, the book is well put together and its readable- 
ness atones, in large part at least, for whatever it may lack in scientific 
discrimination. 


The Political Novel by Morris E. Speare (Oxford University Press, 
pp. 377) is of equal interest to students of political science and of 
English literature. There is a good chapter, for example, on Dis- 
raeli’s political philosophy as it appears in Coningsby, Lothair, and 
Endymion. There are equally interesting discussions of ‘‘George Eliot 
and Radicalism,” and of the American political novel, more especially 
the writings of Winston Churchill and Paul Leicester Ford. 


A comprehensive report of 600 pages, on Public Employment Offices 
—their purpose, structure and methods, has recently been issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. This is based on a five-year study, includ- 
ing more than seventy cities in the United States and Canada. The 
report recommends the establishment of a nation-wide system of 
public employment offices, in which the national, state, and local 
governments will codperate, to be administered under a board com- 
posed of the secretaries of agriculture, commerce, and labor, with the 
assistance of a national advisory council, and local committees repre- 
senting employers and employees. 


Professor Harley Leist Lutz has written an excellent book entitled 
Public Finance (Appleton & Company, pp. xvi, 681). The object the 
author set himself was “to translate into concrete terms the principles 
which underlie the levy of taxes, the expenditure of public money and 
the use of public credit.”” He has given us a well-balanced volume of 
broad scope in which the complex data of the subject are handled 
with skill and judgment. In so far as it is possible to give adequate 
consideration to some three hundred topics in the scope of less than 
700 pages, Professor Lutz shows a masterful hand. As an introduc- 
tion to the subject, and particularly for the general reader, this new 
volume will be most useful. 


A valuable study is the report on The Government of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County (p. 531), based on a survey of the city and county 
governments and the business activities of the board of education, 
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made under the direction of Lent D. Upson for a survey committee 
of the republican executive and advisory committee of Hamilton 
County. This makes a number of recommendations for increasing 
revenue, decreasing expenses and increased efficiency; and proposes 
charter amendments for a small nonpartisan council and state legis- 
lation on taxes, budget and city-county consolidation. 


The League of Minnesota Municipalities and Municipal Reference 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota have begun the issue of a 
series of pamphlet publications. These include the following titles: 
Municipal Budget; Municipal Home Rule in Minnesota; Administra- 
tion of the State of Minnesota; Licensing Transient Merchants and 
Peddlers; and Statutory Limitations on Property Taxation. 


‘The Oklahoma Bureau of Municipal Research in the state univer- 
sity has published a 200 page pamphlet on Some Problems in Oklahoma 
Finance, by Frederick F. Blachly and Mirriam E. Oatman. 


A Study of the Tax Problem in Wisconsin has been published by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. This includes a comparison 
of state and local tax burdens, an examination of income and inherit- 
ance taxes, and the taxation of forest lands. 


Although Money, by William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catch- 
ings (Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. viii, 409), is published for the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, it is not a work of research, but 
an interesting and readable treatment of current business problems 
connected with the price level, bank credit, and the business 
cycle. The general reader will probably be more interested in the 
authors’ treatment of a political problem of historical and current 
importance, the gold standard. Another book which brings out sharply 
the close relationship between modern economic and political problems 
is Stabilization: An Economic Policy for Producers and Consumers, by 
E. M. H. Lloyd (Knopf, pp. 141). The author pleads for stabilization 
of the general price level and of leading raw materials by government 
regulation and international agreement. 


Outlines of Economic History in the Nineteenth Century (Ronald 
Press, pp. vi, 286) by Garrett Droppers, is a study based upon lec- 
tures given at Williams College. The emphasis in the narrative is 
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placed upon commerce and finance. Little space is given to industrial 
development. The views presented are those common to the older 
literature; perhaps from necessity, for it would certainly require more 
space to indulge in the refinement of statement that would be demanded 
by inclusion of the results of recent critical work. References to 
recent works, however, might have been included in the notes and 
references. 


A noteworthy addition to available text-books is H. U. Faulkner’s 
American Economic History (Harper’s, pp. 721). It is well-balanced, 
temperate in tone, and workmanlike in execution, besides being written 
in a style that he who runs may read. Too much praise can hardly 
be given to the bibliographical apparatus which the author has pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. 


Longmans, Green and Company have recently published a volume 
on Internal Improvements and State Debt in Ohio, by E. L. Bogart, 
of the University of Illinois. 


J. B. Morman’s Farm Credits in the United States and Canada (Mac- 
millan, pp. 406) gives a comprehensive account of the farm loan and 
credit movement during the past ten years. It explains the question 
in all its phases, both economic and political. 


Messrs. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company are the publishers of a 
text-book on Elementary Sociology by Ross L. Finney (pp. 234), intended 
for use in high schools and junior colleges. It is called a “construc- 
tive” text-book, with the explanation that it is not primarily a discus- 
sion of “social problems.”’ The author complains that the teaching of 
sociology has too heavily stressed the problems of poverty, crime, 
divorce and other social disorders. This emphasis has had a morbid 
effect on young minds, making them imagine that they ought to become 
agitators, reformers or social workers, and filling their heads ‘‘with 
queer, half-baked ideas.’”’ Professor Finney, therefore, sets himself to 
explain the normal rather than the abnormal functioning of social 
life. The book is well-arranged and clearly written. The questions 
at the end of each chapter are especially good. 


Outlines of Introductory Sociology, by C. M. Chase (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., pp. 980) is a book of selected readings which covers a wider 
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range than most publications of its type. In addition to the usual 
topics, for example, there are chapters on public health, capital and 


labor, and immigration. At the close of each chapter there are use- 
ful references. 


A pamphlet report on Forsyth County, Economic and Social, by 
Charles N. Siewers, prepared under the department of rural social 


economics of the University of North Carolina, has been published by 
the University. 


E. P. Dutton and Company have issued a volume on Women and 


Leisure, a Study of Social Waste, by Lorine Pruette, with an introduc- 
tion by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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projet de budget de 1925. Hdgard Alliz. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Oct., Nov., 1924. 
Du tort que nous fait aux Etats-Unis la politique anticlericale. 
Félix Klein. Le Correspondant. Nov. 10, 1924. 

Anewinvasionof France. Stéphane Lauzanne. N.Am. Rev. Dec. 
France under the Herriot ministry. Ernest Dimnet. Yale Rev. 


Jan., 1925. 
Germany. Der deutsche Féderalismus. R.v. Kienitz. Preuss. Jahrbiicher. 


May, 1924. 
La constitution de Weimar et le droit privé. J. Duquesne. La ques- 
tion du caractére étatique des pays allemands. R. Carré de Malberg. Bull. 
Mens. Légis. Comp. July-Sept., 1924. 

Das kirchenpolitische System der Weimarer Verfassung. Friedrich 
Giese. Vertriige des Reichs und der Linder mit auswirtigen Staaten nach der 
Reichsverfassung. Johannes Heckel. Die Haftung des deutschen Reiches fiir 
die Schulden der ehemaligen deutschen Schutzgebiete. Walter Hamel. Archiv. 
Offent. Rechts. No. 1, 2, 1924. 

Grenzdeutschtum und Reichstagswahlen. Karl C. von Loesch. 
Deutsche Rundschau. June, 1924. : 

Sozialismus und deutsche Sozialdemokratie. Stgmund Rubinstein. 
Osterreich. Rundschau. June, 1924. 

Great Britain. Government. Les finances britanniques depuis la guerre. 
L. Paul-Dubois. Rev. Deux Mondes. Sept. 15, 1924. 

Borough representation in Richard II’s reign. Miss May Mc Kisack. 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

———. The appellate jurisdiction of central government departments. 
F. H. C. Wiltshire. Appellate jurisdiction. J. G. Gibbon. The administration 
of the post office. Sir William Noble. Jour. Pub. Admin. Oct., 1924. 

British justice and the native races. John H. Harris. Contemp. 
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Great Britain. Government. Decentralization and group government in 

England. Carleton Kemp Allen. Columbia Law Rev. Nov., 1924. 
Politics. La controverse protectionniste en Grande-Bretagne et les 
derniéres élections. André Siegfried. Rev. Sci. Pol. Apr.—June, 1924. 

. The future of English liberalism. Raymond. Atlan. M. Oct. 
. Nine months of labor government. Wedgwood Benn. The dis- 
solution. C.F. G.Masterman: Contemp. Rev. Oct., Nov., 1924. 

. The dissolution and the future. W. Permewan. Fort. Rev. Nov. 


. Imperial preference: the free traders’ objections. Earl Beauchamp. 
Liberalism. Stwart Hodgson. The conservative party. Walford D. Green. 
Nine. Cent. Nov., 1924. 

Greece. Greece in the agonies of revolutionary conflict. A. Th. Polyzoides. 
Current Hist. Dec., 1924. 

Hungary. The public finances of dismembered Hungary. Frederick Fellner. 
Anglo-Hungarian Rev. Sept., 1924. 

India. The economic and social aspirations of the Indian nationalists. 
Round Table. Sept., 1924. 
. The threat to British rule in India. Lord Sydenham of Combe. 
Current Hist. Oct., 1924. 
Indian reform. Sir Wolseley Haig. Nine. Cent. Nov., 1924. 
The Lee commission and the legislative assembly. Stanley Rice. 
Fort. Rev. Nov., 1924. 
England in India. A British Official. Rev. of Revs. Dec., 1924. 

Iraq. The newest constitution in an ancient land. Richard Coke. Current 
Hist. Nov., 1924. 

Ireland. The Irish boundary question. Round Table. Sept., 1924. 
Ulster’s Irish spirit. ‘‘Macdara.’’ Fort. Rev. Oct., 1924. 
———. The case for Ulster. Sir Kingsley Wood. Nine. Cent. Oct., 1924. 
Ireland’s house in order. Maude Radford Warren. Current Hist. 


Oct., 1924. 


Legal observations of an American lawyer in Ireland. Charles B. 

Elder. Ill. Law Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Cutting Irelandintwo. Anon. Atlan.M. Dec., 1924. 

Ireland, one and divisible. Stephen Gwynn. Foreign Affairs. Dee. 

Italy. Italy since the great war. Paul V. B. Jones. Hist. Outlook. Oct. 

The reduction of the public debt of Italy. Romolo Angelone. Econ. 

World. Oct. 11, 1924. 

The origins of fascism and the evolution of Mussolini. Lina Water- 

field. Fort. Rev. Nov., 1924. 

The anti-risorgimento: the work of fascismo in Italy. Umberto 

Manoitti- Bianco. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Fascism and finance. Alzada Comstock. N. Am. Rev. Dec., 1924. 
Japan. The political future of Japan. Stephen King-Hall. Fort. Rev. 

Oct., 1924. 


What is wrong with Japan? Emil Lederer. (Frankfurter Zeitung) 
Liv. Age. Nov. 15, 1924. 

The difficulties and hopes of Japan. Yusuke Tsurumi. Foreign 
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Latin America. La formation d’une nouvelle grande puissance. Camille 
Chabrié. Rev. Bleue. Oct. 4, 1924. 

Mexico. Self-government in Mexico. Robert Glass Cleland. Atlan. M. 
Nov., 1924. 

Normandy. The judicial organization of Normandy, 1189-1204. Sydney R 
Packard. Law Quar. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

Russia. Loi fundamentale de la fédération des républiques soviétistes social- 
istes. II. Bull. l’Inst. Intermédiaire Int. July, 1924. 
Il ‘nuovo corso’’ di Leone Trozki. Erminio Carlo Mariani. L’ 
ultima costituzione dei soviety. Testo ufficiale. Politica. July-Aug., 1924. 
Die russische Agrarrevolution. Boris Brutzkus. Zeitschrift ges- 
amte Staatswissenschaft. No. 2, 1924. 
La théorie des mouvements des peuples et la guerre civile en Russie. 
Alexandre Koulicher. Rev. Int. Sociol. Sept.—Oct., 1924. 
The territorial organization of the soviet power, 1924. Robert F. 
Kelley. Geog. Rev. Oct., 1924. 
Who’s who in soviet Russia, William Henry Chamberlin. Atlan. 
M. Oct., 1924. 
Impressions of Russia to-day. N. Assheton-Pownall. Nine. Cent. 


Oct., 1924. 


L’instruction publique en Russie. M. Hénon. Mercure de France. 
Oct. 1, 1924. 
The communist conception of law. I. II. Boris Komar. Cana- 
dian Bar Rev. Oct., Nov., 1924. 
The results of Leninism. Lancelot Lawton. Fort. Rev. Nov. 
Polities versus economics in Russia. William Henry Chamberlin. 
Rev. of Revs. Nov., 1924. 
New soviet codes and soviet justice. Pitirim Sorokin. Mich. Law 
Rev. Nov., 1924. 
Boris Savinkov. Elias Tobenkin. Current Hist. Dec., 1924. 
Siam. Imperialismathome. Lyman Bryson. Atlan.M. Dec., 1924. 
South Africa. General Hertzog. Fred W. Bell. Fort. Rev. Nov., 1924. 
The colour bar decision in the Transvaal. South African Corre- 
spondent. The constitutional changes in northern Rhodesia and matters inciden- 
tal to the transition. G. D. Clough. Jour. Comp. Legis. and Int. Law. Nov. 

Spain. Die Staatsumwilzung in Spanien. Paul Herre. Osterreich. Rund- 
schau. June, 1924. 

Sweden. The three-party system in Sweden. Gunnar Gyllander. Contemp. 
Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Turkey. Der staatliche Neuaufbau der Tiirkei. Gustav Herlt. Osterreich. 
Rundschau. June, 1924. 
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Adams, Randolph Greenfield. A history of the foreign policy of the United 
States. Pp. 450. Macmillan. 

Alvarez, Alejandro. The Monroe doctrine. Pp. ix + 573. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 

Balch, Thomas W. Legal and political questions between nations. Pp. 157. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 

Belmont, Perry. National isolation an illusion. Putnam’s. 

Briere, Yves de la. L’organisation internationale du monde contemporain 
et la papauté souveraine. Pp. 319. Paris: Spés. 

Borgotto, Luis Barros. Problem of the Pacific and the new policies of Bolivia. 
Pp. vii + 191. Baltimore: Sun Job Printing Office. 

Converset, Colonel. Les trois ans de diplomatie secréte qui nous menérent & 
la guerre de 1914. Paris: Levallois-Perret. 

Dutcher, George M. The political awakening of the east. N. Y.: Abingdon 
Press. 

El-Araby, Mohamed Abdullah. La conscription des neutres dans les luttes 
de la concurrence économique. Pp. xxx + 328. Paris: Giard. 

Fayle, C. Ernest. Seaborne trade. Vol. III. The period of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Pp. xx + 501. Longmans. 

Femmen, Edo. Labour’s alternative: the united states of Europe, or Europe. 
London: Labour Pub. Co. 

Fisher, Irving. America’s interest in world peace. N. Y.: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Fooks, Herbert C. Prisoners of war. Pp. xxiv + 456. Federalsburg (Md.): 
J. W. Stowell Printing Co. 

Frantz, G. Russlands Eintritt in den Weltkrieg. Pp.306. Berlin: Deutsche 
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Garner, James W. La réglementation internationale de la navigation aéri- 
enne. Bruxelles: Weissenbuch. 

Gemma, Scipione. Appunti di diritto internazionale. Diritto pubblico. 
Bologna: Zanichelli. 
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(Carnegie Endowment for Int. Peace.) Pp. xv +178. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Glasgow, George. MacDonald as a diplomatist. London: Cape. 
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Payot. 

Johnston, G. A. International social progress. Macmillan. 

Kellor, Frances, and Hatvany, Antonia. Security against war. 2 vols. Pp. 
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aise. Pp. 268. Paris: Pedone. 

Levesque, Genevitve. La situation internationale de Dantzig. Pp. 178. 
Paris: Pedone. 

Luquet, J. La politique des mandats dans le Levant. Pp. 284. Paris: 
La Vie Universitaire. 

Mackinder, Sir H. J. The world war and after. Pp. xvi + 286. London: 
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Flint & Co. 
Millot, Albert. Les mandats internationaux. Pp. 254. Paris: Emile Larose. 
Morhardi, M. Les preuves. Le crime de droit commun. Le crime diploma- 
tique. Pp. 380. Paris: Libr. du Travail. 
Nicolai, W. Geheime Miachte: Internationale Spionage und ihre Bekimp- 
fung im Weltkriege und Heute. Leipzig: Koehler. 
Norman, C.H. Asearchlight on the European war. Pp. xv +178. London: 
Labour Pub. Co. 
Palmieri, Aurelio. La politica asiatica dei bolscevichi. Bologna: Zanichelli. 
Pic, Paul. Syrie et Palestine. Paris: Champion. 
Pinon, René. L’avenir de l’entente franco-anglaise. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
Politis, N. La justice internationale. Pp. 325. Paris: Hachette. 
Preliminary history of the armistice. Official documents. (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Int. Peace.) Pp. 163. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Rappard, William E. L’entrée de la Suisse dans la société des nations. Pp. 
iv + 81. Geneva: Sonor. 
Roscoe, E.S. A history of the English prize court. Pp. ix + 115. London: 
Lloyd’s. 
Saavedra Lamas, Carlos. Traités internationaux de type social. Pp. xii + 
453. Paris: Pedone. 
Salvemini, G. Italy and the triple alliance. London: Benn. 
Sanchez de Fuentes, Fernand. La législation ouvriére internationale princi- 
palement au point de vue américain. Paris: Casa. 
Sloane, Wm. M. Greater France in Africa. Scribner’s. 
Smith, Launa M. American relations with Mexico. Pp. 249. Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Pub. Co. 
Soule, C. C., and McCauley, C. International law for naval officers. Pp. 183. 
Annapolis: Naval Institute. 1923. 
Spaight, James M. Air power and warrights. Pp. 502. Longmans. 
Stoddard, Lothrop. Racial realities in Europe. Scribner’s. 
Tchiritch, Slavko M. La question de Fiume. Paris: Jouve. 
Thorpe, George Cyrus. Preparation of international claims. Pp. x + 280. 
Kansas City (Mo.): Vernon Law Book Co. 
Trelles, Camilo Barcia. La politica exterior norte-americana de la post-guerra. 
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American Foreign Policy. American choices in the far east in 1882. Tyler 
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American Foreign Policy. The Turkish treaty—a debate. I. Making friends 
with unrighteousness. Albert Bushnell Hart. II, Our holier-than-thou policy. 
Edward Mead Earle. Forum. Dec., 1924. 

After the election. H. Foreign Affairs. Dec., 1924. 

Anglo-German Relations. The Anglo-German alliance proposals. William 
Harbutt Dawson. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Arbitration. Les dommages indirects dans les arbitrages internationaux. 
A. Hauriou. Rev. Gén. Droit Int. Pub. May-Aug., 1924. 

National security and international arbitration. Charles G. Fenwick. 
Am. Jour. Int. Law. Oct., 1924. 

The decisions of the Anglo-German mixed arbitral tribunal. II. 
Everard Dickson. Jour. Comp. Legis. and Int. Law. Nov., 1924. 

Austrian Reconstruction. La sistemazione dell’ Austria. Victor. Nuova 
Antologia. Oct. 16, 1924. 

Aviation. The new gospel of the air. Harry Harper. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 
1924. 

Boundary Problems. Present status of international boundaries in South 
America. Raye R. Platt. Geog. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

Franco-German frontiers. Charles H. Haskins. The Franco-Swiss 
free zones: map and note. Louis Schulthess. Foreign Affairs. Dec., 1924. 

British Policy. England und Europa. Wilhelm von Kries-London. Deutsche 
Rundschau. June, 1924. 

Canning and the conferences of the four allied governments at Paris, 
1823-1826. Harold Temperley. Am. Hist. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

Corfu. L’incident de Janina entre la Gréce et l’Italie. K. Strupp. Rev. 
Gén. Droit Int. Pub. May-Aug., 1924. 

Dardanelles. The Turkish straits under international control. George A. 
Schreiner. Current Hist. Oct., 1924. 

Diplomacy. L’organisation du travail diplomatique en France de 1667 A 
1670. C.G. Picavet. Rev. Historique. July—Aug., 1924. 

Glossen zu den Diplomaten-Akten, 1897-1903. Albrecht Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy. Neue Rundschau. Sept., 1924. 

Disarmament. Die Bedeutung der Seemacht fiir die heutige Weltlage. Alber? 
Hopman. Preuss. Jahrbiicher. Apr., 1924. 

Afrustning. Cai Schaffalitzky de Muckadell. Gads Danske Mag. 


Sept., 1924. 


The dismal prospect for limiting armaments. Hector C. Bywater. 
Atlan. M. Nov., 1924. 


America and Britain in the far east. W. H. Gardiner. Fort. Rev. 


Nov., 1924. 


Paix et désarmement. Général Regnault. Rev. Mondiale. Oct. 1. 
———. La flotte que nous devons avoir. Anger. Mercure de France. Nov. 1. 
Egypt. In conflitto anglo-egiziano per il Sudan. Aurelio Palmieri. Politica. 
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Das europiische Agypten. Wilhelm Grotkopp. Deutsche Rund- 
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———. Egypt and the Sudan. Round Table. Sept., 1924. 
. L’Egypte et la question du Soudan. Henri Pozzi. Rev. Mondiale. 
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Egypt. Egypt, the Sudan and the Nile. Pierre Crabites. Foreign Affairs. 
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Extraterritoriality. Extraterritoriality in China. Charles Denby. Foreign 
jurisdiction in China. N. Wing Mah. Extraterritoriality in China. William 
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économique franco-allemande. Henry Laufenburger. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Oct. 
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Geneva Protocol. La ‘“‘pace definitiva’’ a Ginevra. Politica. Politica. 
July—Aug., 1924. 

Les journées de Genéve. André Chaumeiz. Rev. de Paris. Sept. 


15, 1924. 

Les illusions de Genéve et les désillusions de Paris. Le bilan de Genéve. 
L. Dumont-Wilden. Rev. Bleue. Oct. 4, 18, 1924. 

The disturbing political and economic implications of the league 
of nations arbitration and security protocol. Arthur Richmond Marsh. Econ. 
World. Oct. 11, 1924. 

Back to the covenant. H. Wilson Harris. The protocol and the 
covenant. Sir F. T. Piggott. Contemp. Rev. Oct., Nov., 1924. 

From London to Geneva. MacDonald falls—while the league ad- 
vances. Frank H. Simonds. Rev. of Revs. Oct., Nov., 1924. 

. The Geneva protocol to outlaw war (with text of the protocol). Cur- 
rent Hist. Nov., 1924. 

The control of the British navy. Sir George Aston. Nine. Cent. 


Nov., 1924. 
Le protocole de Genéve. Commandant A. L. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 


Nov., 1924. 
The Geneva protocol. Manley O. Hudson. Foreign Affairs. Dec. 
——. Thenewholy alliance. John Hunter Sedgwick. N.Am. Rev. Dec. 
German Policy. Un ultranationalisme maladif en Allemagne.—Le racisme. 
Jacques de Préchac. Le Correspondant. Oct. 25, 1924. 
Hungaro-Italian Relations. Hungaro-Italian historical relations. Albert 
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Institute of International Law. L’institut de droit international. Session de 
Bruxelles (aofit 1923). P. Fauchille. Rev. Gén. Droit Int. Pub. Sept.—Oct. 
International Court of Justice. The world court. Wm. G. Rice, Jr. Wis. 
Law Rev. Oct., 1924. 
Work of the Hague tribunals. H. Ch. G. J. van der Mandere. Cur- 


rent Hist. Dec., 1924. 

International Ethics. Aninternationalethic. L. P. Jacks. Foreign Affairs. 
Dec., 1924. 

International Labor Organization. The international labor conference. Amy 
Hewes. Rev. of Revs. Nov., 1924. 
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International Labor Organization. The attempt to establish the eight-hour 
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International Law. Breves consideraciones sobre problemas de derecho inter- 
nacional. Mario Ruiz de los Llanos. Rev. Bimestre Cubana. Sept.—Oct., 1924. 
International Organization. Comment rétablir la securité et la prospérité en 
France et en Europe, par la coopération internationale. (Premier prix du con- 
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The growth of international society. P.J. Noel Baker. Economica. 
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Japanese Question. President Roosevelt’s secret pact with Japan. Tyler 
Dennett. Current Hist. Oct., 1924. 

Latin America. The diplomatic relations between the United States and Brazil 
during the naval revolt of 1893. Charles A. Timm. Southwestern Pol. and Soc. 
Sci. Quar. Sept., 1924. 

Economic rivalries in Latin America. Julius Klein. Foreign 
Affairs. Dec., 1924. 

Lausanne Treaty. La question des détroits et la convention de Lausanne. 
A. Rougier. Rev. Gén. Droit Int. Pub. Sept.-Oct., 1924. 

The settlement of Lausanne. Edgar Turlington. Am. Jour. Int. 
Law. Oct., 1924. 
The Lausanne treaty. A Student of Politics. Atlan. M. Nov. 

League of Nations. Les mesures de coercition entre membres de la société 
des nations envisagées spécialement au point de vue américain. A.Guani. Rev. 
Gén. Droit Int. Pub. May-Aug., 1924. 

Catholic projects for a league of nations. Vera Telfer. Catholic 
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The league of nations in action. Denys P. Myers. Current Hist. 
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Is the league of nations insight? Dillon. The prime ministers 
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Luxemburg. Le statut international du Luxembourg et la société des nations. 
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Mandates. L’organisation de la fédération des états de Syrie et du grand 
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British policy in the middle east. Robert Machray. Fort. Rev. 
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Minorities. Danish legislation protecting minorities. Charles G. Fenwick. 
Am. Jour. Int. Law. Oct., 1924. 

Monroe Doctrine. An English opinion of the Monroe doctrine in 1860. David 
Y. Thomas. Southwestern Pol. and Soc. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1924. 
. Documents illustrating the reception and interpretation of the Mon- 
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Reparations. La conferenza di Londra. Jgnotus. I laveri della conferenza. 
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Die Reparationsforderungen an Deutschland. Eugen Wiirzburger. 
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Germany and the allies: (1) French policy and English critics. C. E. 
Loseby. (2) The London agreement. John R. Remer. Nine. Cent. Oct., 1924. 
La politique de Londres. C.J. Gignoux. Mercure de France. Oct. 
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La durée du travail en Allemagne et les réparations. I. II. * * * 
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What the Dawes plan will do. John Maynard Keynes. The Dawes 


plan and the peace of Europe. Beaulieu. New Repub. Oct. 22, Dec. 10, 1924. 
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Reparations. The Dawes plan. Cong. Digest. Nov., 1924. 
La valorisation des dettes allemandes. * * * Rev. Pol. et Parl. 


Nov., 1924. 


The evolution of the Dawes reparations plan. George W. Edwards. 
The Dawes plan as the beginning of the solution of the reparations problem. 
Alan G. Goldsmith. Econ. World. Nov. 8, 29, 1924. 

An international bank and world currency, particularly in its relation 
to the debt and reparations questions. Geo. Prescott Montague. Am. Law Rev. 
Nov.-Dec., 1924, 

The reparations problem after London. Jean Parmentier. Foreign 
Affairs. Dec., 1924. 

Rhine. Die rheinischen Separatisten vor 125 Jahren. Mosellanus. Deutsche 
Rundschau. Aug., 1924. 

L’administration militaire des pays rhénans. II. L‘-C' Schweis- 
guth. Rev. Deux Mondes. Sept. 15, 1924. 

Le bilan de notre politique rhénane. Comte Jean de Pange. Le 
Correspondant. Oct. 10, 1924. 

Ruhr. The occupation of the Ruhr. David Hunter Miller. Yale Law Jour. 
Nov., 1924. 

Russia. II trattato anglo-russo. Giuseppe Colangeli. Politica. July-Aug. 
Soviet treaties. ‘‘Augur.’’ Fort. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

The soviet and our disgraceful recognition of it. W.F. Lloyd. The 
friends of the soviet: and the policy of the “Nineteenth Century and After.” 
L. F. Easterbrook. Nine. Cent. Oct., Nov., 1924. 

La reconnaissance du gouvernement des soviets. * * * Rev. Pol. 
et Parl. Nov., 1924. 

. Britain’s recognition of soviet Russia. George A. B. Dewar. Foreign 
Affairs. Dec., 1924. 

Saar. Die Verhandlungen iiber die Saarfrage auf der Pariser Friedenskonfer- 
enz, E.W. Fischer. Preuss. Jahrbiicher. May, 1924. 

Silesia. Quelques notions générales sur l’occupation pacifique. Etude par- 
ticuliére de l’occupation de Haute-Silésie. L. Cavaré. Rev. Gén. Droit Int. 
Pub. Sept.—Oct., 1924. 

State Immunity. Immunity of state ships. C. R. Dunlop. Jour. Comp. 
Legis. and Int. Law. Nov., 1924. 

State Succession. Le changement de souveraineté dans les régions helléniques 
libérées. Détermination du moment de la cession et de |’état cédant. C. G. 
Ténékidés. Rev. Gén. Droit Int. Pub. May-Aug., 1924. 

Three-Mile Limit. Extraterritorial seizures in times of peace—the recent 
“rum” treaties. F.G.K. Mich. Law Rev. Dec., 1924. 

Vatican. La présence de la France au Vatican. Georges Goyau. Rev. Deux 
Mondes. Sept. 15, 1924. 

The work of Pope Pius XI as peacemaker. James H. Ryan. Cur- 
rent Hist. Oct., 1924. 
Vatican diplomacy. Robert Sencourt. Atlan. M. Dec., 1924. 

War Claims. Private claims under the treaties of Berlin and Versailles. 
Borris M. Komar. Am. Law Rev. Nov.-Dec., 1924. 

War Debts. Comment la Bulgarie paie ses dettes de guerre. Colonel La- 
mouche. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Nov., 1924. 
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World Peace. Verdens-Broderskabet Pax. Walter Christmas. Gads Danske 
Mag. July—Aug., 1924. 

-World War. Die russischen Archive und der Weltkrieg. Charles L. Hart- 
mann. Deutsche Rundschau. Apr., June. July, Aug., 1924. 
La grande pitié de nos effectifs de guerre. G*. Serrigny. Rev. Deux 
Mondes. Oct. 1, 1924. 
Les souvenirs d’un éditeur américain. Walter Page. Le Corre- 
spondant. Oct. 10, 1924. 
Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II breaks his silence—authorized presentation of 
his views today. George Sylvester Viereck. Current Hist. Nov., 1924. 
War guilt and war lies. (Arbeiter Zeitung) Liv. Age. Nov. 8, 1924. 


JURISPRUDENCE 
Books 


Cabral de Moncada, Luis. Elementos de historia de direitoromano. Pp. 415. 
Coimbres. 1923. 

Cahill, James H. New York civil practice. Pp. iv + 775. Chicago, Calla- 
ghan & Co. 

Callender, Clarence N. The selection of jurors. Pp. 107. Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Cardoza, Benjamin N. The growth of the law. Yale Univ. Press. 

Colin, Ambrosio, y Capitant, Honorio. Curo elemental de derecho civil. 
Tomo III. Pp. 877. Madrid: Ed. Reus. 

Cornil, Georges. Le droit privé. Pp. xvi+ 147. Paris: Giard. 

Crémieu, Louis. Précis théorique et pratique de procédure civile. Pp. 241. 
Paris: Société du Recueil Sirey. 

Declareuil, J. Histoire générale du droit frangais, des origines 4 1789. Pp. 
388. Paris: Société du Recueil Sirey. 

Declareuil, J. Rome et l’organisation de droit. Pp. 480. Paris: La Renais- 
sance du Livre. 

Dutrait-Crozon, Henri. La justice republicaine. Pp. 150. Paris: Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale. 

Martorana, Michele. La novazione nel diritto civile italiano. Pp. 283. Pal- 
ermo: O. Fiorenza. 

Meréa, Mauel Paulo. Estudos de historia do direito. Pp. 257. Coimbre. 
1923. 

Petit, Eugene. Traité élémentaire de droit romain. Pp. 804. Paris: 
Rousseau. 

Pillet, A., et Niboyet, J. P. Manuel de droit international privé. Paris: 
Société du Recueil Sirey. 

Sarfatti, Mario. Le obligazioni nel diritto inglese in rapporto al diritto itali- 
ano. Pp. xii +352. Milan: Francesco Vallardi. 

Schreier, Fritz. Grundbegriffe und Grundformen des Rechts. Wien: Wiener 
staatswissenschaftliche Studien. 

Slesser, Sir Henry. Industriallaw. London: Benn. 

Surville. Cours élémentaire de droit international privé. Pp. 948. Paris: 
Rousseau. 

Sutherland, Edwin H. Criminology. Pp. 643. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
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Articles 


Amnesty. Nature juridique de la grace, de l’amnistie, de la grace amnistiante. 
Gaston Jéze. Rev. Droit Pub. et Sci. Pol. July—-Sept., 1924. 

Arrest. Resistance to illegal arrest. R.M.R. Mich. Law Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Australian Law. The consolidation of the law in Victoria. Donald Mackin- 
non. Jour. Comp. Legis. and Int. Law. Nov., 1924. 

Chinese Law. Law codification in China. F. 7. Cheng. Jour. Comp. Legis. 
and Int. Law. Nov., 1924. 

Code Napoléon. La philosophie du code napoléon appliquée au droit de fam- 
ille—Les destinées dans le droit civil contemporain (suite). J. Bonnecase. 
Rev. Gén. Droit, Légis. et Juris. July-Sept., 1924. 

Common Law. The origin of the common law. George Burton Adams. Yale 
Law Jour. Dec., 1924. 

Conflict of Laws. Les développements récents du droit international privé 
en Angleterre. Hugh H. L. Bellot. Jour. Droit Int. July—Oct., 1924. 
Analogy in the conflict of laws. G. H. Crichton. Law Quar. Rev. 


Oct., 1924. 


Tort liability and the conflict of laws. Herbert F. Goodrich. Pa. 
Law Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Crime. Relative frequency of crime in urban and rural counties of Arkansas. 
A.W. Jamison. Southwestern Pol. and Soc. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1924. 
Crime and educated emotions. Crime and eugenics. French Stro- 
ther. World’s Work. Nov., Dec., 1924. 
The crime complex. Harry Elmer Barnes. Current Hist. Dec. 

Custom. The law of custom. Thomas W. Shelton. Va. Law Rev. Nov., 
1924, 

English Law. William the Conqueror and English law. Edward J. White. 
Am. Law Rev. Nov.—Dec., 1924. 
The new Holdsworth. Editor. Law Quar. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

Greek Law. The materials for a study of Greek law. George Miller Calhoun. 
Calif. Law Rev. Sept., 1924. 

HinduLaw. Custominthe Punjab. II. N. Hancock Prenter. Jour. Comp. 
Legis. and Int. Law. Nov., 1924. 

Judicial Decision. The influence of the universities on judicial decision. Jr- 
ving Lehman. Cornell Law Quar. Dec., 1924. 

Jury Trial. Trial by jury. Harry Elmer Barnes. Am. Mercury. Dec., 
1924, 

Law Reform. Progress in law improvement in the United States. Harlan F. 
Stone. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Sept., 1924. 

Legal Conceptions. The restatement of the law. William Draper Lewis. 
Wis. Law Rev. Oct., 1924. 
The foundations of a theory of rights. Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Yale 
Law Jour. Nov., 1924. 

Legal Education. Some phases of American legal education. Harlan FP. Stone. 
Am. Law Rev. Sept.—Oct., 1924. 
Legal education in Ontario. E. R. Cameron. Canadian Bar Rev. 


Oct., 1924. 
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Legal Ethics. Problems of professional ethics. I. The lawyer’s duty to the 
public—its origin. Henry Upson Sims. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Nov., 1924. 
Legal standards andideals. Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Mich. Law Rev. 


Nov., 1924. 

Logical Method. Logical method and law. John Dewey. Cornell Law Quar. 
Dec., 1924. 

Precedent. The law as precedent, prophecy, and principle: state decisions in 
federal courts. Frederick Green. Ill. Law Rev. Dec., 1924. 

Procedure. Les modifications apportées au code local de procédure civile, 
depuis l’armistice, dans son pays d’origine. M. Mulheisen. Bull. Mens. Légis. 
Comp. July-Sept., 1924. 

——. The recent reforms in German civil procedure. Robert Wyness Mil- 
lar. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Oct., 1924. 

——. The heel of Achilles. George Palmer Garrett. Va. Law Rev. Nov. 
The simplification of civil practice in New York. III. IV. Jay 
Leo Rothschild. Columbia Law Rev. Nov., Dec., 1924. 

Actions at law in the federal courts. Austin W. Scott. Harvard Law 
Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Federal procedure: admiralty. Arthur M. Brown. Boston Univ. 
Law Rev. Nov., 1924. 

The federal uniform procedure bill. Z. B. S. Mich. Law Rev. 


Dec., 1924. 

Public Law. Some problems of public law. II. Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 
Calif. Law Rev. Sept., 1924. 

Responsibility. Etudes sur la responsibilité civile (suite). J. Crouzel. Rev. 
Gén. Droit, Légis. et Juris. July-Sept., 1924. 

Roman Law. Fundamental concepts of the Roman law. II. III. Maz 
Radin. Calif. Law Rev. Sept., Nov., 1924. 

Rule of Reason. Learned and unlearned reason. Carleton Kemp Allen. 
Jurid. Rev. Sept., 1924. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books 


Akagi, Roy Hidemichi. The town proprietors of the New England colonies. 
Appleton. 

Brassaud, P. A. La réforme des finances locales. Pp. 188. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault. 

Bunge, Fernando. El gobierno de las comunas. Pp. 67. Buenos Aires: 
J. Lajouane y 

Cannon, Lucius H. Smoke abatement. A study of the police power as em- 
bodied in laws, ordinances and court decisions. Pp. 320. St. Louis: Mun. Ref. 
Library. 

Carpentier, E. Code metropolitain de l’expropriation pour cause d’utilité 
publique. Pp. 158. Paris: Société du Recueil Sirey. 

Crew, Albert. Rates and rating. Pp. xvi + 310. London: Pitman. 

Lanchester, H. V. Talks on town planning. London: Cape. 

MacDonald, E. F. Municipal accounting. Philadelphia: Bennett Accoun- 
tancy Institute. 
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Municipal street cleaning in Philadelphia. Pp. 109. Philadelphia: Bureau 
of Mun. Research. 

Rexford, Frank A.,ed. Our city—New York. Pp. xxv + 400. N. Y.: Allyn 
& Bacon. 

The 1924 municipal index—a yearbook for municipal officials. Pp. 400. 
N. Y.: Am, City Mag. 

Thomas, A. H., ed. Calendar of early mayor’s court rolls, A.D. 1298-1307. 
Pp. 349. Macmillan. 

Townroe, B.S. A handbook of housing: how to meet the problem. Pp. xii 
+ 178. London: Methuen. 

Upson, Lent D., ed. The government of Cincinnati and Hamilton county. 
Pp. 535. Cincinnati: City Survey Committee. 


Articles 


Belgium. The government of Belgian municipalities. Thomas Harrison 
Reed. Am. City. Nov., 1924. 

Cincinnati. Politics and poverty in Cincinnati. Lent D. Upson. Why a 
new government was proposed for Cincinnati. Walter J. Millard. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Oct., Nov., 1924. 

City Council. Our city councils: III. Denver—the lengthened shadow of the 
mayor. Don C. Sowers. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

City-County Consolidation. St. Louis outgrows present boundaries. Hugh 
K. Wagner. The San Francisco board of supervisors and consolidated govern- 
ment. William H. Nanry. Nat. Mun. Rev. Nov., 1924. 

City Engineering. The essentials of an efficient city engineering department. 
W. E. Weller. Am. City. Oct., 1924. 

City Manager. City manager charters analyzed. I. II. Wylie Kilpatrick. 

Am. City. Oct., Nov., 1924. 
The qualifications of a city manager. Harry W. Hepner. Knox- 
ville’s first year under city manager government. Arthur B. Ganoe. Centralized 
purchasing in city manager municipalities. Russell Forbes. Why there should 
be an assistant city manager. C. W. Koiner. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1924. 


City manager government in American municipalities. H.W. Dodds. 
Jour. Comp. Legis. and Int. Law. Nov., 1924. 

City Planning. Fields of progressive legislation for better city planning. 
Edward M. Bassett. Am. City. Dec., 1924. 

Coroner. Why the coroner system has broken down. Alexander O. Gettler. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

County Board. The county board in Missouri. A. B. Butis. The county 
board in Minnesota. R.M. Goddard. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., Dec., 1924. 

Education. A five-year school-building program. John Elliott Wood. Am. 
City. Nov., 1924. 

English Local Administration. The employment and organization of com- 
mittees in local government administration. C. Hammond Etherton. Local and 
central authorities in the development and maintenance of roads. Sir Henry P. 
Maybury. Jour. Pub. Admin. Oct., 1924. 
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Home Rule. Municipal home rule in Minnesota: a proposed amendment to 
the state constitution. William Anderson. League of Minn. Municipalities, 
Publication No. 2. 

Housing. Public regulation of plumbing in dwellings. Subcommittee on 
Plumbing, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Am. City. Nov., 1924. 

Juvenile Court. The juvenile court in New York. Case and Comment Editor. 
Yale Law Jour. Dec., 1924. 

Licenses. Licensing transient merchants and peddlers: a model ordinance 
Ambrose Fuller. League of Minn. Municipalities, Publication No. 4. 

Municipal Courts. Simplified procedure in municipal courts. R. S. Saby. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Municipal Debts. The rapidly increasing indebtedness of American cities and 
the purposes for which it was incurred. William P. Helm, Jr. Econ. World. 
Nov. 15, 1924. 

Paving Organization. General organization of city paving departments. 
J. H. Neeson, C. M. Pinckney, and others. Am. City. Dec., 1924. 

Recall. Recall election of Denver mayor. Don C. Sowers. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
Nov., 1924. 

Special Assessments. The Illinois special assessment law. Alden H. Little. 
Ill. Mun. Rev. Nov.-Dec., 1924. 

Street Railways. A municipal tramways department. James Dalrymple. 
Jour. Pub. Admin. Oct., 1924. 

Taxation. The comparative tax rates of 184 cities, 1924. C.H.Rightor. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Dec., 1924. 

Traffic Problem. Protecting the pedestrian. Robert B. Fentress. How mod- 
ern traffic and the city plan affect distribution of paving costs. W.W. Horner. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., Nov., 1924. 

Zoning. A year of zoning in Providence. Charles F. Fisher. Am. City. 
Nov., 1924. 


Present status of zoning in Missouri. Harland Bartholomew. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Dec., 1924. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Books 


Beer, M. The life and teaching of Karl Marx. Boston: Small, Maynard. 

Beer, M. Social struggles and socialist forerunners. (Translated by H. J. 
Stenning.) Pp. 224. London: Parsons. 

Bilton, Ernest. Taxation and currency. London: C. W. Daniel Co. 

Boliths, William. Leviathan. Harper’s. 

Bowman, Isaiah. Supplement to the new world, problems in political geog- 
raphy. Pp. 112. N. Y.: World Book Co. 

Brown, Harry Gunnison. The economics of taxation. Holt. 

Buchan, John. Lord Minto. Amemoir. Pp. xviii+352. London: Nelson. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray. The faith of a liberal. Scribner’s. 

Chevallier, Jacques. L’instruction de service et le recours pour excés de pou- 
voir. Pp. 344. Nancy: Imp. Nancéienne. 
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Chirol, Sir Valentine. The occident and the orient. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Delevsky, J. Antagonismes sociaux et antagonismes prolétariens. Pp. 574. 
Paris: Giard. 

Dendy, Arthur. The biological foundations of society. London: Constable. 

Dunlap, James E. The office of the grand chamberlain in the later Roman and 
Byzantine empires. Macmillan. 

Giraud, Emile. La crise de la démocratie. Pp. 240. Paris: Giard. 

Guyho, Corentin. Etude constitutionnelle. Parlementarisme et république. 
Paris: Giard. 

Haymann, Franz. Weltbiirgertum und Vaterlandsliebe in der Staatslehre 
Rousseaus und Fichtes. Pp. 110. Berlin: Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise. 

Huddleston, Sisley. Those Europeans: studies of foreign faces. Putnam’s. 

Joussain, André. Romantisme et politique. Pp. 290. Paris: Bossard. 

King, Clyde L., ed. The automobile: its province and its problems. Pp. vii 

279. Annals Am. Acad. Nov., 1924. 

King-Hall, Stephen. Western civilization and the far east. Pp. xxv + 385. 
London: Methuen. 

Laski, Harold J. A defense of liberty against tyrants: a translation of the 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos by Junius Brutus, with an historical introduction. 
Pp. 229. London: Bell. 

Lennox, Richmond. Edmund Burke und sein politisches Arbeitsfeld in den 
Jahren 1760 bis 1790. Pp. xvi + 300. Berlin: Oldenbourg. 1923. 

Léon, X. Fichte et son temps. T. II. Pp. vi + 533. Paris: Colin. 

Longnon, Jean, ed. A king’s lessons in statecraft: Louis XIV: Letters to his 
heirs. (Translated by Herbert Wilson.) London: T. F. Unwin. 

Lutz, Harley L. Publicfinance. Appleton. 

MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Socialism: critical and constructive. (New ed.) 
Pp. xii + 276. London: Cassell. 

Miller, Herbert Adolphus. Races, nations and classes. The psychology of 
dominion and freedom. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 

Morris, G. W., and Wood, L.S. The English-speaking nations: a study in the 
development of the commonwealth ideal. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 

Neff, E. Carlyle and Mill. Pp. vii + 334. Columbia Univ. Press. 

O’ Brien, William. Edmund Burke as an Irishman. Pp. xiv + 317. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill. 

Parsons, Philip Archibald. An introduction to modern social problems. 
Pp. 290. Knopf. 

Rappoport, Ch. Jean Jaurés, l’homme, le penseur, le socialiste. Pp. 400. 
Paris: Riviére. 

Rignano, Eugenio. The social significance of the inheritance tax. Knopf. 

Seignobos, Charles. Histoire politique de |’Europe contemporaine: évolution 
des partis et des formes politiques (1814-1914). T. 1%. Pp. xiv + 536. Paris: 
Colin. 

Shirras, G. Findlay. The science of public finance. Macmillan. 

Sirdar Ali Khan, Syed. Earl of Reading: a sketch of a great career at the bar, 
on the bench, in diplomacy in India. Pp. vii + 404. London: Pitman. 

Small, A.W. Origins of sociology. Pp. 366. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Smillie, Robert. My life for labour. London: Mills & Boon. 
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Sorokin, P. The sociology of revolution. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 

Stalin, J. Lenin und der leninismus. Pp. ix + 164. Wien: Verlag fiir 
Literatur u. Politik. 

Stalin, J. Le léninisme théorique et pratique. Paris: Libr. de l’Humanité. 

Steed, Henry Wickham. Through thirty years. 2 vols. Doubleday, Page. 

Sternberg, Kurt. Moderne Gedanken iiber Staat und Erziehung bei Plato. 
Berlin: Walther Rothschild. 

Suchomlinov, General. Erinnerungen. Berlin: Hobbing. 

Swanwick, H.M. Builders of peace. Being ten years’ history of the union of 
democratic control. Pp. 191. London: Swarthmore Press. 

Tirpitz, A. von. Politische Dokumente. Pp. 460. Stuttgart u. Berlin: 
J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 

Townshend, E. Creative socialism. Pp. xi + 148. London: Dent. 

Vaussard, M. Enquéte sur le nationalisme. Pp. 415. Paris: Spés. 

Wilde, Norman. The ethical basis of the state. Pp. 227. Princeton Univ. 
Press. 


Articles 


Administration. Methods by which the administration influences the legis- 
lature. F. F. Blachly and Miriam E.Oatman. Southwestern Pol. and Soc. Sci. 
Quar. Sept., 1924. 

Americanism. Our professional patriots. VI. VII. VIII. Sidney Howard. 
New Repub. Oct. 1, 8, 15, 1924. 

Americanism: selective or sentimental. Glenn Frank. Century. 


Nov., 1924. 


Patriotism that pays. Will Irwin. Nation. Nov. 12, 1924. 

Church and State. Premiers rapports de |’imprimerie avec |’ église et les pou- 
voirs publics. Georges Renard. Rev. Int. Sociol. Sept.—Oct., 1924. 

The civil constitution of the clergy. J. J. Dwyer. Dublin Rev. 
Oct.—Dec., 1924. 

Democracy. ‘Things are in the saddle.’ Samuel Strauss. Atlan. M. Nov. 
The despair of democracy. G.A.Studdert Kennedy. Forum. Nov. 

Discretionary Power. Etude sur la notion du pouvoir discrétionnaire (suite et 
fin). Emile Giraud. Rev. Gén. d’Admin. July-Aug., 1924. 

Fascism. Mussolini and Machiavelli. G. M. Godden. Fort. Rev. Oct. 
Le mysticisme et l’esprit révolutionnaire du fascisme. Raoul de 
Nolva. Mercure de France. Nov. 1, 1924. 

Internationalism. International problems and political philosophy. C. 
Delisle Burns. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1924. 

Kant. Kant and the unity of mankind. F. S. Marvin. Contemp. Rev. 
Oct., 1924. 


Immanuel Kant, 1724-1804. M. C. D’Arcy. Dublin Rev. Oct.- 
Dec., 1924. 

Lamartine. Les idées sociales de Lamartine. Daniel Guérin. Rev. Sci. Pol. 
July-Sept., 1924. 

Liberty. The font of liberty. William P. Gest. Atlan. M. Oct., 1924. 
The origin of free institutions. Cecilio Bdez. Inter-America. Oct. 
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Magna Charta. Some light on magna carta. William Renwick Riddell. Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. Nov., 1924. 

Mercantilism. Mercantilism as a factor in Richelieu’s policy of national 
interests. Franklin C. Palm. Pol. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1924. 

Paternalism. ‘‘Hands off!’’ Hanford Henderson. N.Am. Rev. Dec., 1924. 

Patriotism. The true test of patriotic literature. HE. M. Greeves-Carpenier. 
Catholic World. Oct., 1924. 

Politics. Science and politics. J. B. S. Haldane. New Repub. Dec. 3, 
1924. 

Price-Fixing. Government price-fixing. U.P. Lee. Southwestern Pol. and 
Soc. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1924. 
Prices and profiteers. W. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings. Yale 
Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Progressivism. The outlook for progressivism in politics. Herbert Croly. 
New Repub. Dec. 10, 1924. 

Socialism. Zur Characteristik des Sozialismus. Victor Cathrein. Archiv 
Rechts- u. Wirtschaftsphilosophie. XVIII. Band. Heft 1. 
Les idées et les faits sociaux. Maz Turmann. Le Correspondant. 
Oct. 25, 1924. 

Sociology. Some contributions to the history of sociology. XVIII. XIX. 
Albion W. Small. Am. Jour. Sociol. Nov., 1924. 

Theory of the State. Stirb und werde! Stattsvergottung, Ubermenschentum 
und deutsche Staatsidee. Eugen Meyer. Deutsche Rundschau. July, 1924. 
Der Aufbau des Staates. Georg Lenz. Archiv Offent. Rechts. 


No. 2, 1924. 
The juridical nature of the state. Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Mich. 
Law Rev. Dec., 1924. 

Voltaire. Les étapes du XVIII* siécle. II. Voltaire et les encyclopédistes. 
Victor Giraud. Rev. Deux Mondes. Oct. 15, 1924. 

World Conditions. 1914-1924: The world transformed. Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Current Hist. Dec., 1924. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
United States Patent Office 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Civil service commission. Civil service act and rules, statutes, executive 
orders, and regulations, with notes and legal decisions; amended to Sept. 1, 1924. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 127 p. 

Civil service. Miscellaneous information. August, 1924. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 8 p. 

Commerce department. Government ownership, address by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of commerce, delivered in Washington, D. C., Sept. 29, 1924. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 16 p. 
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House of Representatives. Employers’ liability laws. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1924. 25 p. 
Education committee. Hearings on H. R. 3923, to create department 
of education. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 763 p. 
Foreign affairs commitiee. Hearings on H. J. Res. 195, authorizing 
appropriation for participation of United States in two international conferences 
for control of traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs, Feb. 21, 1924; statement of 
attitude of Government of United States with documents relating thereto. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 319 p. (H. doc. 380, 68th Cong. 1st sess.) 

Government Printing Office. Documents Office. Immigration, naturalization, 
citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, negroes, and aliens, list of publications for sale 
by superintendent of documents, Aug., 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
ll p. (Price list 67, 8th edition.) 

Labor department. Children’s bureau. Child labor in the United States, 10 
questions answered. 3d edition. Sept., 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1924. 36p. 


Laws relating to interstate placement of dependent children. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 32p. (Bureau publication 139.) 

Results of Minnesota’s laws for protection of children born out of 
wedlock; (by) Mildred Dennett Mudgett. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
P. 181-236. 

Library of Congress. Manuscripts division. Manuscripts in public and priv- 
ate collections in United States. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 98 p. 
(New and enlarged edition of Check list of collections of personal papers in his- 
torical societies, university and public libraries, and other learned institutions in 
United States, issued in 1918.) 

Navy department. Acts and resolutions relating chiefly to the navy, navy 
department, and marine corps, passed at Ist session, 68th Congress, 1923-24. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 129 p. 

Panama Canal, Executive department. Supplement 4 to Treaties and acts 
of Congress relating to Panama Canal. Balboa Heights, C. Z. October 14, 
1924. P. 297-306. 

President. Executive order, inspection of income-tax returns. September 27, 
1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 1 p. 


Ordering that certain income tax returns shall be open to inspection in accordance and upon com- 
pliance with rules and regulations prescribed by Secretary of treasury and approved by the President. 


State department. Electors for President and Vice President. (Act approved 
Feb. 3, 1887, and act supplementary thereto approved Oct. 19, 1888.) Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 4 p. 

Treaty between United States and Lithuania, extradition; signed 
Kaunas, Apr. 9, 1924, proclaimed Sept. 29, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1924. 6p. (Treaty series 699.) 

Report of delegates of United States to fifth International conference 
of American states held at Santiago, Chile, Mar. 25-May 3, 1923, with appendices. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 236 p. 

Convention between United States and Germany, prevention of 
smuggling of intoxicating liquors; signed Washington, May 19, 1924, proclaimed 
Aug. 11, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 7p. (Treaty series 694.) 
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State department. Convention between United States and Sweden, prevention 
of smuggling of intoxicating liquors; signed Washington, May 22, 1924, proclaimed 
Aug. 18, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 6p. (Treaty series 698.) 
Convention between United States and France, rights in Syria and 
the Lebanon; signed Paris, Apr. 4, 1924, proclaimed Aug. 13, 1924. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 12p. (Treaty series 695.) 

Agreement effected by exchange of notes between United States and 
Czecho Slovakia according mutual unconditional most-favored nation treat- 
ment in customs matters; signed (Prague) Oct. 29, 1923. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1924. 2p. (Treaty series 673 A.) 

Agreement effected by exchange of notes between United States and 
Guatemala according mutual unconditional most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters; signed (Washington) August 14, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1924. 3p. (Treaty series 696.) 


ALABAMA 


Code commissioner. The code of Alabama adopted by Act of Legislature of 
Alabama approved August 17, 1923, . . . with such statutes passed at the 
session of 1923 as are required to be incorporated herein by act approved August 
17, 1923, (Acts 1923, page 127) ; and with citations to decisions of the supreme court 
of the state construing or mentioning the statutes; and references to all former 
Acts of the Legislature, and to all former codes, digests, and compilations of 
statutes, showing the origin, history and translation of the statutes. In four 
volumes . . . Prepared by James J. Mayfield, code commissioner. Atlanta, 
1923. 4v. v.1. Political. v.2. Criminal. v.3. Civil. v. 4. Civil. 


ALASKA 


Department of education. Historical sketch of Alaska, with brief outline of 
resources and civil government. Issued by Lester D. Henderson, commissioner 
of education. Juneau, 1923. 39 p. 


Governor. Alaska. Outline of its history and a summary of its resources. 
‘Juneau, 1924. 48 p. 


ARIZONA 

Board of health. Public health laws of the state of Arizona. Phoenix, 
1924. 71 p. 

Bureau of mines. Mining code of the state of Arizona. Phoenix, 1923. 48 p. 

Secretary of state. Election laws, state of Arizona . . . 1913 revised 
statutes as amended 1924. . . . Containing revisions of all session laws, 


including 1923. Phoenix, 1924. 112 p. 


CALIFORNIA 


Secretary of state. California blue book, legislative manual or state roster, 
April, 1924. . . . Sacramento, 1924. 491 p. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Secretary of state. Register and manual,1924. . . . Hartford, 1924. 695p. 
HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. Occasional papers no. 2, July 2, 1924. Cabinet govern- 
ment in Hawaii, 1887-1893, by T. M. Spaulding. 22 p. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois. Studies in the Social Sciences. Urbana, 1924. v. 10, 
no. 1. A study of ‘‘monarchical’’ tendencies in the United States, from 1776 to 
1801, by L. B. Dunbar. 164 p. v. 10, nos. 3-4. Workmen’s representation in 
industrial government, by E. J. Miller. 182 p. 


IOWA 


University of Iowa. Extension division. Bulletin no. 102. Aids for history 
teachers. V. English and American history. 15 p. 


LOUISIANA 


House of representatives. Rules of order of the house of representatives of the 
state of Louisiana, 1924, to which are annexed the rules governing the legislature 
of Louisiana in joint session. Table of rules relating to motions. Baton Rouge, 
1924. 32 p. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Special commission on unemployment, unemployment compensation, and the 
minimum wage. Report. Boston, 1923. 78 p. 


MICHIGAN 


Auditor-general’s office. General tax law of 1893 as amended. Edition of 1923. 
Annotations and citations from Michigan reports, other sources, references to 
statutes affecting the administration of the tax law. . . . Lansing, 1924. 
318 p. 

University of Michigan. University of Michigan studies. Humanistic series, 
v. 14, Lansing, 1924. 324p. v.14. Two studies in later Roman and Byzantine 
administration, by A.E.R.Boak . . .andJ.E. Dunlap. Pt.1. The master 
of the offices in the later Roman and Byzantine empires. Pt.2. The office of the 
grand chamberlain in the later Roman and Byzantine empires. 


MINNESOTA 


Historical society. A history of Minnesota, by William Watts Folwell. . . . 
Volume 2. St. Paul, 1924. 477 p. 

Bureau of research in government. Publication no. 3. St. Paul, 1924. 311 p. 
no. 3. The constitution of Minnesota annotated, by H. F. Kumm. 
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NEBRASKA 


Legislative reference bureau. Bulletin no. 14. Lincoln, 1924. 60 p. Ne- 
braska voters’ handbook, compiled by the staff of the Nebraska legislative 
reference bureau. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secretary of state. An act to regulate elections (revision 1920), passed May 5, 
1920, with the amendments and supplements thereof, and other acts concerning 


elections to the end of the legislative session of 1924. . . . Trenton, 1924. 
380 p. 
NEW YORK 

Secretary of state. Manual for the use of the legislature of the state of New 
York, 1924. . . . Albany, 1924. 1132 p. 
OREGON 


Department of education. Program for Constitution week, September 15-20, 
1924. Suggestions regarding the teaching of the constitution of the United 
States. . . . Salem, 1924. 15p. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

State auditor. Plan of reorganization of state departments, boards and com- 
missions. 260 p. Raleigh. Mitchell Ptg. Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Department of education. Observance of Constitution day in the public schools 
of Rhode Island, September 18, 1924. Providence, 1924. 8 p. 

VIRGINIA 


Legislative reference bureau. Virginia statutes of 1924. An address by C. H. 
Morrissett, director of the state legislative reference bureau, before the Virginia 
State Bar Association, Winchester, July 3, 1924. Richmond, 1924. 67 p. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. Governor. Constitution of the United States and the state constitution of 
West Virginia, with the Declaration of Independence. Charleston, 1924. 62 p. 


Labor bureau. Labor laws of West Virginia. . . . Charleston, 1924. 
176 p. 
Secretary of state. General election laws of West Virginia, 1924. . .. 


Charleston,1924. 100 p. 
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WISCONSIN 


Secretary of state. Election laws of Wisconsin of 1923 with forms. Madison, 
1923. 215 p. 

Tax commission. Bulletin no. 21, July, 1924. Madison, 1924. 4p. 

University of Wisconsin. Municipal information bureau. Information re- 
ports. Madison, 1924. Mimeographed. no. 36. Women officials in Wisconsin 
municipalities . . . by G. D. West. 15p. no. 38. Salaries of city officials 
in Wisconsin, 1924. . . . Ilp. 


FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 
Ministre des colonies. Rapport sur l’administration belge du Ruarda-Urundi; 
présenté aux chambre . . . des Représentants. . . . Bruxelles, 1924. 
40 p. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


Archives. Administration of the Cape of Good Hope, 1652-1834 . . . by 
G. Graham Bortha, chief archivist of the Union. Cape Town, 1924. 6p. 


CHILE 


Arbitraje Chileno-Peruano. Anexos del contra-alegato de la Reptiblica de 
Chile, presentado al Presidente de las Estados Unidos como 4rbitro en con- 
formidad con las estipulaciones del protocolo y acta complementaria convenidos 
entre Chile y Peru. . . . Washington, 1924. 848 p. 


CHINA 
Constitution. Constitution of the Republic of China. English translation, 
with Chinese text. Peking, 1924. 34, 16 p. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Delegacion en la V. conferencia internacional Americana. Memoria . 
a la Secretaria de estado de relaciones exteriores de la Reptblica. Santo Do- 
mingo: Garcia, 1924. 103 p. 


ESTHONIA 


Legation, U. S. Bulletin. October 1, 1924. Washington, 1924. 10 leaves, 
autographed from typewritten copy. (Treats of trade of Esthonia, changes in 
customs tariff . . . exchange of gold franc, new shipping laws passed. . . .) 


GERMANY 


Statistisches reichsamt. Germany’s economic and financial situation; an 
exhibit of after effects of the World War. Berlin, Zentralverlag G. m. b. H., 1923. 
60 p. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial office. British oversea settlement delegation to Australia; report 
; from the delegation appointed to enquire into conditions affecting British 
settlers in Australia. London: H. M.S. 0O., 1924. 124p. Cmd. 2132. 
New Zealand. 1924. 48p. Cmd. 2167. 
Oros j npimdaru. extracts frum Parliamentary debates, command 
papers, etc., relevant to questions arising out of Art. XII of the Articles of 
agreement for a treaty between Great Britain and Ireland dated 6th December 


1921. Presented . . . Sept. 1924. London: H.M.8.0O., 1924. 54p. Cmd. 
2264. 


Correspondence with the Canadian government on the subject of the 
peace settlement with Turkey. London: H. M.S. O., 1924. 11 p. Cmd. 2146. 
Foreign office. Agreements concluded between (1) the allied governments and 
the German government concerning the agreement of August 9, 1924, between the 
German government and the Reparations commission; (2) the allied government 
and the German government to carry out the Experts’ plan of April 9, 1924; (3) 
the Inter-allied agreement to carry out the Experts’ plan of April 9, 1924; and (4) 
the agreement between the Governments represented on the Reparations com- 
mission to modify Annex 11 to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles. Signed at 
London, August 30, 1924. London: H. M.S.0., 1924. 39p. Cmd. 2259. 
Convention and statute on the international régime of maritime 
ports and protocol of signature. Geneva, Dec. 9, 1923. (Ratification has not 
yet been effected.) London: H. M.S. O., 1924. 13 p. Cmd. 2141. 
Same, Railways. Geneva, December 9, 1923. London: H. M.S. C., 
1924. 17 p. Cmd. 2142. 
Convention between the British empire, France, Italy, Japan, and 
Lithuania, respecting the Memel territory. Signed at Paris, May 8, 1924. Lon- 
don: H. M.S. 0., 1924. 16p. Cmd. 2235. 
Convention regarding the organization and the statute of the Tangier 


zone. Signed at Paris, Dec. 18, 1923. London: H. M. 8. 0., 1924. 72 p. Cmd. 
2203. 


France, no. 1. (1924) Papers respecting negotiations for an Anglo- 
French pact. London: H. M.S. O., 1924. 175 p. Cmd. 2169. 

Franco-British memorandum of July 9, 1924, concerning the applica- 
tion of the Dawes plan. London: H. M.S. 0., 1924. 5p. Cmd. 2191. 

The correspondence between H. M. government and the government 
of the United States of America respecting the appointment of an Irish Free 
State minister plenipotentiary to Washington. Lond.: H.M. 8. O., 1924. 3p. 
Cmd. 2202. 

Despatch from the First British delegate to the Internation Com- 
mission for the revision of the rules of warfare, together with the general report 
of the Commission of jurists to consider and report upon the revision of the rules 
of warfare. The Hague, Dec. 10, 1922-Feb. 17, 1923. London: H. M.S. O., 1924. 
60 p. Cmd. 2201. 

Correspondence respecting the withdrawal of Mr. H. A. C. Cunnings 
from Mexico. . . . London: H. M.S. 0., 1924. 40p. Cmd. 2225. 

General treaty between Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Signed at London, Aug. 8, 1924. (Ratifica- 

tion has not yet been effected.) Lond.: H. M.S. 0., 1924. 14p. Cmd. 2260. 
Foreign office. Minutes of the London conference on reparations. 

Aug., 1922. Lond.: H. M.S. O., 1924. 111 p. Cmd. 2258. 

Proceedings of the London reparation conference, July and August, 

1924. Lond.: H. M.S. 1924. 361 p. Cmd. 2270. 

Protocols of amendments to Art 16 of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations, adopted by the Second Assembly of the League of Nations. : 

Oct. 4, 1921. (British ratification deposited Aug. 12, 1924.) Lond.: H. M.S. O., 

1924. 8p. Cmd. 2241. 

Parliament. Correspondence between H. M. Government and the Govern- 
ments of the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland relating to Art. 12 of the 
articles of agreement and treaty of Great Britain and Ireland. Lond.: H. M. 
8S. 0., 1924. 24p. Cmd. 2155. 


GREECE 


Ministére des affaires étrangéres. Documents diplomatiques; Différend italo- 


grec . . . (affaire Kakavia). Athens, 1923. 128 p. 
ITALY 
Ministero della finanze. Fascist financial policy. Rome, Stabilimento poli- 
grafico pel’amministrazione dello stato. 1924. 32 p. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
The Belfast gazette. Published by authority. 1921-2—Belfast, 1923. 2. 
(The official gazette of Northern Ireland.) 
| INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
i ; Foundation of an International institute for the unification of private law 
et f (offer of the Italian government.) Geneva, Sept. 30, 1924. 2p. A 134 1924 V. 
4 f Proposals of the British government for the amendment of Art. 16 of the 
a Covenant. Geneva, 1924. 3p. A 108 1924 V. 
dy Reduction of armaments; limitation of naval armaments; replies from govern- 
ments. Geneva, 1924. 1l1p. A 361924 1X Sept. 1. 
| Limitation of national expenditures on armaments. Geneva, 1924. 7 p. 
Hi A 40 1924 IX Sept. 4. 
Hi i The question of slavery; memorandum by the secretary-general. Geneva, 
} i | 1924. 25p. A 25 1924 VI. 
By Slavery: Letters from the British government . . . showing the situation 
yp R in the British colonies. . . . Geneva, 1924. 12 p. A 25 1924 VI. 
ny Treaty of mutual assistance. . . . Geneva, 1924. 39 p. A 35 1924 IX, 
Sept. 1. 
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Fifth assembly. Agenda of the fifth session of the Assembly, and supple- 
mentary list of items. Geneva, 1924. 8p. A 31 1924. 
Allocation of the expenses of the League. Geneva, 1924. 2p. A114 


1924 II. 


Financial reorganization of Austria; report of the second committee. 
Geneva, 1924. 3p. A 90 1924 II, Sept. 20. Same .. . with the previous 
relevant documents. Geneva, 1924. 16p. Sept. 19. 

Reconstruction of Hungary. Geneva, 1924. 3 p. A 58 1924 IT. 


Sept. 11. 

International loan for Greek refugees and other work of the financial 
committee. . . . Geneva, 1924. 2p. A11119241I. Same. Report. 4p. 
Sept. 22, 1924. 


The Iraq frontier; thirty-first session of the Council, October 1924. 
Geneva, 1924. Pp. 220-246. 

Protocol for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 
October, 1924. Geneva, 1924. 35 p. 

Advisory committee on traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. Report of 
the Council on the work of the sixth session. Aug. 4 to 14, 1924. Geneva, 1924. 
23p. A321924 XI. 

Committee on intellectual cooperation . . . 3d and 4th sessions. Report 
. . . submitted to the council and the Assembly. Geneva, August 14, 1924. 
34p. A311924 XII. 

Intermunicipality. Report of the fifth committee to the Assembly. Geneva, 
Sept. 18, 1924. 2p. A741924. IV. 

Permanent court of international justice. Treaty of Neuilly, Art. 179, Annex, 
paragraph 4. Leyden, September 12, 1924. 10 p. (Collection of judgments, 
Ser. A, no. 3.) 
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BRITISH POLICY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER! 


SIR ESME HOWARD 


Among other curious legends about the Balance of Power 
which were assiduously circulated by German propagandist 
writers during the war and even before, and have since been 
repeated in that part of the Socialist press which takes its in- 
spiration from Moscow, I have noticed a tendency which has 
spread even to reasonable Liberal papers—with a strong pacifist 
colour—to ascribe the origin and the birth of this doctrine to the 
machiavellian policy of British statesmen. Many times have 
I read denunciations of England on the ground that she invented 
this doctrine, to which are set down the innumerable wars from 
which Europe has suffered since the sixteenth century. 

Now the fact of course is that it is not an English doctrine 
at all, although it became for quite obvious reasons, which were 
inevitable, a corner-stone of English policy, unconsciously during 
the sixteenth, subconsciously during the seventeenth, and con- 
sciously during the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, because for England it represented the only plan of 
preserving her own independence, political and economic. It 
matters little when the doctrine was actually first formulated— 
I had doubts about that and, therefore, I confess without shame, 
having no pretensions to learning, I betook myself to the En- 


1 Address before the American Political Science Association, December 
29, 1924. 
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cyclopaedia Britannica and there found that it was first given 
definite shape as a doctrine by Grotius and afterwards became a 
current part of the equipment of every European statesman. 
The reason for this is obvious; so obvious indeed that one cannot 
but laugh aloud when learned writers of Teutonic and Muscovite 
origin seek to prove that it was invented by England for her own 
fell purposes and dark designs. In the words of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, which I quote because I cannot better them, 
the Balance of Power “‘is such a just equilibrium between nations 
as should prevent anyone of them from becoming sufficiently 
strong to enforce its will upon the rest.” It is “‘in its essence 
no more than a precept of common sense born of experience and 
the instinct of self preservation.” 

The grand ideal of the Holy Roman Empire—European unity 
under a spiritual and a temporal chief—really ended with the 
division among his sons of the realm of Charlemagne and the 
Treaty of Verdun in 843 whereby, roughly speaking, modern 
Germany and modern France first came into being. And thus 
emerged that antagonism between these two races, that struggle 
for supremacy between them which, though obscured by the 
chaos of the middle ages, has been one of the principal causes 
of disturbance in Europe for centuries, and as one or the other 
threatened to dominate Europe, England acting on the instinct 
of self-preservation had to take the weaker side. During the 
sixteenth century Spain, owing to her alliance with the Haps- 
burgs and to the discovery of America, threatened to acquire a 
dominating position in Europe and on the seas, claiming a 
monopoly of the lands on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
England naturally came into conflict with her. 

I have often wondered, standing beside the tomb of Don 
Juan, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, in the church 
of San Tomas in Avila, what changes might have occurred in the 
history of Europe and the world if that young man so full of 
promise had not prematurely died. One thing we cancertainly 
say, which it would be difficult to say of any other: that if the 
young prince who lies there so beautifully carved in marble 
by the Florentine, Domenice Fancelli, had not died, the history 
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of the world would without doubt have been completely altered. 
For then, the tremendous energies of the Spain of that day would 
not have been sapped by long and weary wars to maintain her 
European possessions brought to her by the Hapsburg alliance, 
and Charles the Fifth would never have been at once German 
emperor and king of Spain. Instead of wasting the wealth 
she drew from her American colonies in futile attempts to keep 
the Netherlands, Spain might have used that wealth for her 
own internal development and become that great maritime and 
trading power, to which her geographical position and her 
great internal resources certainly entitled her. No country has 
ever paid so dearly for the temporary greatness that was forced 
on her by an evil fortune in the death of that young boy who 
lies in the wonderful tomb at Avila. That is, however, a digres- 
sion, if a legitimate one. 

Once then, the fear of the domination of Europe by the for- 
tuitous Spanish-Austrian combination disappeared, the duel 
between Germany as such and France reappeared. Generally 
speaking, the threat of French domination lasted from the middle 
of the seventeenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth, 
from Louis XIV to Napoleon, and during this time we generally 
find England and France in collision, although as always there 
were what Prince Biilow once called some extra tours de valse. 

After the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1856 the star of the 
Germans, Prussianised under the influence of the descendants 
of the old Teutonic Order of Knights, was again in the ascendant 
and culminated in that pentecost of calamity, as Mr. Owen 
Wister has called it—the late war. This time, as the threat of 
domination came from Germany, England from an instinct of 
self-preservation, which has inspired her policy throughout the 
centuries, took once more what seemed -the weaker side and 
once more helped to stay the domination of Europe by any 
one power. 

I do not pretend that England has taken the side of the weaker 
in all these long centuries of war out of any specially chivalrous 
or quixotic sentiment, though no doubt this did to some extent 
influence her policy. Generally speaking, however, it was just 
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the instinct of self-preservation, the knowledge that any power: 
which dominated Europe would probably dominate the seas, 
and that any power which dominated the seas would ultimately 
dominate England. All that is so clear that he who runs may 
read. For that reason, and that reason alone, the English, like 
every European people which valued their own independence 
above every other good, even a Pax Romana imposed on Europe 
by some modern Emperor, were prepared to fight to maintain 
the Balance of Power by which alone that independence should 
be secured. 

But the really important question to my mind is not: ‘““Was 
England or not on the side of the angels in taking the line she 
did in the course of these centuries?” It is rather, ‘‘what line 
are we to take in the future?” For the moment, there is no 
power which threatens Europe with domination—for I think 
the latest danger, that of a Russian communist domination, is 
practically at an end. It was no doubt far more serious than 
European statesmen would care to admit from 1918 to 1920, 
but it ended, I believe, when the Bolshevik hordes were defeated 
before the gates of Warsaw in August 1920. It is curious to 
reflect that Poland has played a leading part in throwing back 
two great invasions which in modern times have threatened the 
foundations of European civilization coming from the East: in 
1683, when John Sobieski saved Vienna from the Turks, and 
in 1920 when the famished and ill-equipped Polish army with the 
help of a French general beat back decidedly the victorious 
Bolsheviks and saved Central Europe from’ a general communist 
upheaval. That, however, is another digression and I must go 
back to my point, that there is at the present moment no one 
power threatening to dominate Europe. In that sense, at 
least, we have a breathing space in which to turn around and 
consider the whole situation. 

Now it seems to me that unless we want to have to return 
to the old system of the Balance of Power with all its attendant 
dangers of competition in armaments and inevitable wars, we 
must find something to take its place; otherwise there is, I fear, 
nothing to be done but to return to the old hopeless condition, 
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which means ruinous expense in armaments with the spectre 
of war at the end, disastrous both to victors and to vanquished. 
From among the possible international systems which might 
replace that of the Balance of Power we can, I believe, rule out 
today an idea of a Holy Roman Empire, imposed by one power 
on the rest, which might formerly have bound Europe together 
and so establish a Pax Romana. 

There was a time when certain political thinkers looked to the 
formation of a federation of European states to carry out on a 
grand scale what Switzerland had accomplished so successfully 
on a small scale. The nucleus of such a federation began on 
August 1, 1291, when the three diminutive cantons of Schwyz, 
Uri and Unterwalden bound themselves together to defend their 
liberties and rights, seventeen days after the death of the Emperor 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, the founder of the Hapsburg dynasty, 
who was himself a Swiss. It seems not too utterly Utopian 
to hope that, as the seed grows into a great tree, so this little 
federation might prove the germ of a system of free and independ- 
ent states, leagued together for the defense of their own liberties 
while maintaining a general rule of peace by law. 

Listen to the first words of the famous document drawn by the 
men of those remote valleys hidden in the folds of the Alps, 
and see if they do ndt send a thrill of hope to the heart of every 
lover of justice, liberty and peace,— 

“In the name of God—Amen. Honour and the public weal 
are promoted when leagues are concluded for the properestab- 
lishment of quiet and peace. Therefore know all men that the 
people of the Valley of Uri, the democracy of the Valley of 
Schwyz, the community of the mountaineers of the Lower 
Valley (Unterwalden), seeing the malice of the age, in order 
that they may better defend themselves and their own goods 
and better preserve them in proper condition, have promised in 
good faith to assist each other with aid, with every counsel 
and every favour, with persons and goods within the valleys 
and without, with might and main against one and all who may 
inflict on any one of them any violence, molestation or injury 
or may plot any evil against these persons or their goods.” 
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And so it continues specifying the action to be taken in case 
of attack on their liberties. From this small and humble origin 
some 730 years ago sprang up the Swiss federal democracy which 
produced probably the sanest, most stable, most democratic 
ed government of Europe—the Swiss Republic. These three can- 
i. i tons gathered to them other lands of other speech and with- 
‘| stood the religious upheavals that followed the Reformation. 
None of its great and powerful neighbours has dared to attempt 
a conquest of Switzerland since Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
| lost his dominion and finally, his life, in the attempt at Murten, 
Grandson and Nancy at the end of the fifteenth century. There 
is an old Swiss rhyme which tells how that proud warrior lost 


Bei Murten den Mut 
Bei Nancy das Blut. 


Well, there inthe heart of Europe among the Alps, has existed 
now for centuries a federation of peoples, differing in culture, 
, in speech, in religion, but held together by their love of liberty, 
ie law, order and justice set on high for all men to see, as an example 
1H of, what can be done where there is a will to do it. 
" j “Honour and the public weal are promoted when leagues are 
i concluded for the proper establishment of quiet and peace.’ 
So we have our choice. It rests so far as I can see between 
returning to the Balance of Power in Europe or a league con- 
cluded for the proper establishment of quiet and peace. 
ie I know which I should prefer, and which a great majority of 
i: the average inhabitants of the British Isles would now prefer. 
, I believe I know which the great majority of average Frenchmen, 
A Germans, Italians and Spaniards would prefer—simply as a 
matter let us say of “common sense,” just as in its time the 
“Balance of Power’’ was also a matter of common sense. We 
ae must remember England is a European power by her geographi- 
i} cal position and nothing can alter that. She must shape her 
ni policy to fit in with that dominating circumstance. Therefore, 
ha a league for peace and quiet, or shall we say for arbitration, 
security and disarmament, in Europe is bound to affect her very 
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closely. She can not hold altogether aloof from it any more than 
she could formerly hold aloof from the system of the Balance 
of Power. 

America, which has the geographical merit of being 3000 miles 
away, and has no fears for her security can hold aloof, and in 
my humble opinion neither of us has the right to criticise the 
other for doing what their geographical position requires. 
But I would ask Americans to try to understand that the position 
of Great Britain is by far the more difficult of the two. Every 
man in the British Isles desires the closest understanding with 
the United States. That is a cardinal principle of our policy 
and must remain so. We are, however, compelled at the same 
time to consider our situation in Europe and we have also to 
consult and regulate our policy according to the views and 
opinions of the other partners of the British Empire, whose 
interests are not directly concerned with Europe, and it is this 
which may at times make it difficult for the extra-European 
English-speaking nations to understand our policy, owing to our 
more complex problems. 

One of the principal duties of Great Britain in the future, 
as it seems to me, must be to explain and interpret the necessities 
and the difficulties of Europe to America and the overseas 
‘ Dominions, while at the same time working in Europe for an 
enduring peace, which is, when all is said and done, the greatest 
interest of us all. 

I hope and pray that British statesmen may rise to the height 
of the task that will be imposed on them and that we may thus 
avoid a return to the system of the Balance of Power in Europe, 
with all its attendant evils, without sacrificing any of the good 
will and friendship of our friends and cousins in other parts of 
the world. 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW! 


GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON 


Harvard University 


Few words have been used with more different meanings than 
the word “law.” ‘International law” has likewise had many 
diverse definitions. The term, international law, is here used 
to cover the rules and principles which are generally observed 
in the relations among states. As laws in general become 
serviceable as their observance becomes regular, so international 
law becomes serviceable as its rules and principles are generally 
followed. 

The modernization of international law would imply the 
adaptation of international law to modern conditions. Con- 
ditions have changed since the old days when “‘strange air made 
a man unfree;” when all foreigners were enemies; when emigra- 
tion was prohibited lest all man-power of a state might leave 
and there might be no available material for an army; or when 
such principles generally prevailed as that of Machiavelli, which 
he enunciates in the following words: “that whoever is the 
occasion of another’s advancement is the cause of his own 
diminution” (Chap. 3). 

The development of the family of nations idea, and its ex- 
tension from the Christian European states to other so-called 
Christian states, and later to states having a recognized political 
standing, regardless of religious or ethnic bases, shows the en- 
larging aspects of international relationship. In order that this 
relationship might continue, it was necessary that principles 
generally recognized by those having control of political affairs 
as worthy of their support should underlie these relationships. 

In the ancient times practices based upon narrow selfishness, 


1Remarks at American Political Science Association luncheon, December 
29, 1924. 
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such as the enslavement of all foreigners, might meet with 
approval, but this would be only during the period when there 
was little contact between different states, and little advantage 
to be gained from such contact. When the Romans began ‘to 
rest their relationships upon natural law bases, there arose a 
possibility of the spread of uniform principles over wide areas. 
The recognition of religious principles in the relationship of 
mankind added to the possibility of unification of certain prjn- 
ciples among different nations. With the growth of commerce 
it became easy to understand the necessity for such laws as these 
embodied in the Law Merchant. 

In modern times change in the way of iheisiitien of inter- 
national law to changing relations of states has been more marked 
even than the changes in domestic law. The Holy Alliance 
viewed with horror the “curse of revolution.’”’ However, most 
of the states upon the American continent base their existence 
upon the recognition of the right of revolution. Yet revolution 
is not now favored by even the American states because of close 
proximity and the many relations which are disturbed by frequent 
changes in neighboring states. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was much 
friction in regard to such matters as diplomatic precedence 
among the representatives of various states at foreign courts. 
The Treaty of Paris of 1815 and the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
of 1818 by conventional agreement established principles which 
have since been followed to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

In many states in the early nineteenth century the attitude 
toward slavery was regarded as purely a national matter, and 
even so late as 1842 the distinguished authority, Henry Wheaton, 
found ample arguments against permitting visit and search in 
time of peace for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade.? 

2 Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of the Antelope 1825, said: “Whatever 
might be the answer of a moralist to this question, a jurist must search for the 
legal solution, in those principles of action which are sanctioned by the usages, 
the national acts, and the general assent, of that portion of the world of which 
he considers himself as a part, and to whose law the appeal is made.’”” Showing 
that the slave trade had been generally carried on for two centuries, he further 


said: ‘‘In this commerce thus sanctioned by universal assent, every nation had 
an equal right to engage.’”’ (10 Wheat. 66). 
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But by 1890 the United States and most of the other powers 
of the world had united in conventional agreements for the 
suppression of.this trade. In this, as in many other cases, 
rights once regarded as almost axiomatic when states were far 
apart and little related, have now ceased to be recognized, and 
are no longer considered even debatable. 

The proximity of states has made necessary the recognition 
of new rights and obligations, though not necessarily always 
involving changed principles or theories. As Justice Holmes 
said, in referring to the Convention for the Protection of Migra- 
tory Birds, concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1916, in the case of Missouri vs. Hoiland in 1920: 
“The case before us must be considered in the light of our whole 
experience and not merely in that of what was said a hundred 
years ago.”’ (252 U.S. 416.) 

Many of the old doctrines, regarded as fundamental to the 
concepts of international law, such as equality, independence, 
rights of property, have been subjected to careful scrutiny and 
redefinition has been found necessary. 

While the geography of the world, so far as physical contour 
is concerned, has changed but little, the political unities upon 
the surface of the earth have undergone many changes, bringing 
new relationships. In these unities new social and political 
entities have developed, intellectual and psychological points 
of view have changed, and economic conditions have contributed 
to the establishment of new relationships. 

The old maxim “Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad coelum et 
ad inferos’’ (Bury v. Pope, 1588) was thought to be one that 
would probably suffer little change. But recent decisions have 
justified states in the assumption of absolute jurisdiction over 
the air space above their territories. In some of the recent 
decisions the principles set forth by Sir William Scott, in the case 
of the Atalanta in 1808, would apply, while in others there has 
been needed the recognition of new principles or of principles 
hitherto unrecognized. Sir William Scott said, speaking of the 
imputation that the court was sometimes guilty of interpolations 
in the law of nations: 
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“If the Court took upon itself to assume principles in them- 
selves novel, it might justly incur such an imputation; but to 
apply established principles to new cases, cannot surely be so 
considered. All law is resolvable into general principles. The 
cases which may arise under new combinations of circumstances, 
leading to an extended application on principles, ancient and 
recognized, by just corollaries, may be infinite; but so long as 
the continuity of the original and established principles is pre- 
served pure and unbroken, the practice is not new, nor is it 
justly chargeable with being an innovation on the ancient law, 
when, in fact, the Court does nothing more than apply old 
principles to new circumstances” (6 C. Rob. 440). 

There are those who think that this opinion of Sir William 
Scott has been stretched somewhat too far in recent decisions, 
such as in the Strathearn S. S. Co. Ltd. v. Dillon, in which the 
Act of the Congress of the United States entitling seamen to 
receive on demand certain wages which had been earned, at 
any time when in port, provided that the demand is not oftener 
than once in five days, ‘‘And provided further, that this Section 
shall apply to seamen on foreign vessels while in harbors of 
the United States, and the Courts of the United States shall 
be open to such seamen for its enforcement,” (Sec. 4530). In the 
decision of this case, referring to Patterson v. Bark Udora (190 
U. S. 169), it was said for the United States: “that it was for 
this Government to determine upon what terms and conditions 
vessels of other countries might be permitted to enter our harbors, 
and to impose conditions upon shipment of sailors in our own 
ports, and make them applicable to foreign as well as domestic 
vessels. Upon the authority of that case and others cited in the 
opinion therein, we have no doubt as to the authority of Congress 
to pass a statute of this sort, applicable to foreign vessels in our 
ports, and controlling the employment and payment of seamen 
as a condition of the right of such foreign vessels to enter and use 
the ports of the United States.” 

This tendency to apply national law in a somewhat extended 
manner has been common in recent years. It is true that it 
has been usually held that a nation had exclusive jurisdiction 
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within its own territorial limits. (The Exchange, 7 Cranch, 116). 
Also it has been customary to admit in some cases that this 
jurisdiction would be voluntarily limited. It was, however, 
held that while the national Prohibition Act might have exempted 
ships, or might have made a distinction between American and 
foreign ships in American waters, “it contains no exceptions of 
ships of either class, and the terms in which it is couched indicate 
that none is intended.”” (Cunard 8. 8. Co. v. Mellon, 262 U. 8S. 
100). Nevertheless, it has been deemed expedient, in order to 
avoid difficulties, that the United States conclude treaties with 
various other states by which American officials obtain rights 
of examination of vessels outside the three-mile limit, and under 
which foreign vessels may be permitted to enter United States 
ports without liability when liquors are listed as “sea stores” 
or “cargo destined for a port foreign to the United States,” 
provided such liquors shall be kept under seal while in American 
waters, and shall not be unloaded therein. These treaties are 
closely analogous to what was supposed to be a fairly well ac- 
cepted principle among the states of the world to the effect that 
matters relating to the internal economy of a vessel should even 
in a foreign port be under the jurisdiction of the state whose 
flag the vessel has a right to fly. 

While national legislation affecting matters with which for- 
eigners may be concerned may for a time depart from accepted 
principles of international law, it is the tendency to recognize 
those principles in subsequent legislation or in practice, in order 
that free and satisfactory intercourse may continue. 

In recent times there has also been an increasing tendency to 
formulate principles which may be acceptable to the states of 
the world, and which may by national adoption be generally 
recognized. The preamble of the Hague Convention of 1899 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes affirms 
that the states are “‘Desirous of extending the empire of Law, 
and of strengthening the appreciation of international Justice.”’ 
The Second Hague Conference in 1907 reaffirmed this purpose. 
The cases submitted to arbitration under the provisions of these 
conventions in the early days of the twentieth century related 
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to question and events involving Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, and ranged from money claims to 
question involving the right to fly the flag and other matters 
considered to involve fundamental rights. 

The preamble of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
asserts that it was agreed to “In order to promote international 
codperation and to achieve international peace and security 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of 
international law as the actual rule of conduct among govern- 
ments.” 

Article 228 of the Treaty of Versailles provides that “the 
German Government recognizes the right of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals persons 
accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws and 
customs of war.’’ This same article provides for punishment 
and for handing over of persons accused of violation of the laws 
of war, thus making operative the provision which was introduced 
into the Hague Convention concerning the laws and customs 
of war on land in 1907, which provides that the belligerent party 
shall be responsible for all acts committed by persons forming a 
part of its armed forces. 

The commissions of inquiry, somewhat similar to the grand 
jury system, introduced in the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes in 1899, and elaborated in the 
corresponding convention in 1907, and in a modified form in 
many bilateral treaties, have proven serviceable in times of 
great strain. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century there has been a 
growing tendency to agree upon uniform rules of action by 
conventions having general operation through multilateral nego- 
tiation, adherence, or accession. Sometimes the same effect 
has been brought about by declarations on the part of one or 
more powers to which other powers have adhered. The parties 
to the Declaration of Paris engaged to bring the Declaration to 
the knowledge of other states, and to invite them to accede 
thereto, and the plenipotentiaries affirmed that they doubted 
“not that the efforts of their governments to obtain adoption 
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thereof will be crowned with full success.”’ Not all states acceded 
to this Declaration. Among those which did not were the United 
States and Mexico, though the United States did accept it in 
principle in 1898. 

After 1873 meetings of those interested in the development 
of international law became more common, and the influence of 
the Institute of International Law, which was founded in 1873 
“to aid the development of international law,” gradually in- 
creased. Other societies and associations have aided in making 
international law more widely known and understood. This 
certainly was necessary for other countries if Disraeli was able 
to say of his own, which had such wide contact, that “there is no 
subject on which we are so misinformed as our foreign policy.”’ 
The influence of these organizations was also evident in many 
of the decisions of courts, passing upon international matters, 
as in the decision of the Japanese prize courts during the Russo- 
Japanese War, where rules formulated by the Institute of Inter- 
national Law were frequently cited in support of the decisions 
of the Court. 

Government publications in recent years have frequently 
given information upon details of international affairs in order 
that the public opinion might have correct data upon which to 
rest. Whereas in the old days the will of the ruler might deter- 
mine the action of the state, in modern times there has been an 
attempt to put the opinion of the citizens behind state policy. 
A striking instance of this change may be seen in the general 
use of propaganda in recent years. As propaganda has been 
used upon both sides it is probable that in the long run there will 
be necessary an attempt to reach justice before questions may 
be settled in such fashion as to satisfy both sides. 

While negotiations anciently were between rulers or repre- 
sentatives of rulers, and even in more modern times the same 
practice was followed, as at the Congress of Vienna, toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, and particularly during the 
twentieth century, conferences of representatives of the states 
of the world, as such, upon matters of general concern have be- 
come more and more common, and the conference method has 
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_ been resorted to for formulating rules of conduct and principles 
of action along nearly all lines of international relationships. 
The influence of these conferences can be clearly seen in a com- 
parison of the citations in a book like that of Grotius’ De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, and any modern treatise upon similar subjects. 
While a single page of Grotius might cite, as bases for its con- 
clusions, many chapters of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 
as well as classical writers and those writing on special topics 
like Gentilis, modern writers would support their conclusions 
by decisions of courts of many countries and conventional agree- 
ments reached in conferences. 

The Hague conferences not only drew up conventions for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, but also proposed 
an International Prize Court and a Court of Arbitral Justice, 
which should aim not merely at the peaceful settlement of 
disputes but rather at the judicial settlement. The times were 
not ripe and the methods not devised for an international court 
of justice until the futility of other methods had been clearly 
demonstrated in the World War. The doctrine that “‘Kriegs- 
rdson geht vor Kriegsmanier” has failed, and those who tested 
its validity on land have been convicted and sentenced in some 
cases, thus for land warfare showing that ‘‘Kriegsmanier geht 
vor Kriegsrdson.”’ Unfortunately, the resort to corresponding 
acts in maritime warfare in the World War has not yet received 
a corresponding condemnation. Article 14 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations provided for the establishing of a Court 
of International Justice. This court, established and function- 
ing already in many matters, has clearly indicated that its 
functions are judicial, as it said in the reply to a request for an 
advisory opinion concerning the status of Eastern Carelia, 
July 23, 1923. “The Court, being a Court of Justice, cannot, 
even in giving advisory opinions, depart from the essential 
rules guiding their activity as a Court’’ (Series D, No. 5, p. 29). 

The use of force is coming to be thought of not as a method of 
settling international disputes, but as a means of anticipating 
such conflicts, and of enforcing judicial decisions, though all 
awards of the Hague arbitral tribunals, as well as opinions and 
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decisions of the Court of International Justice, have become 
operative without the use of force. 

War, even, has changed in its inception, conduct and results. 
Formerly undertaken at the will or whim of a ruler, it now needs 
justification to the world; formerly conducted without regard 
to law, it is now subject to more and clearer defined methods; and 
formerly often for spoils of the enemy, now it is discovered that 
the vanquished cannot ‘‘pay the cost of the war.” 

The old legal maxim that there must be an end of controversy 
still holds. St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Suarez said 
that war must be just. The modern tendency is to say if the 
cause is decided to be just, war should not be waged. 

In peace even the national courts do not necessarily give the 
same interpretation to a principle of international law or of a 
treaty, and this is often due to lack of knowledge of any system 
of justice except the national system. There is therefore need 
for an international tribunal to pass upon such questions either 
de novo or on appeal with view to decision on general in distinction 
from national principles. 

What is needed, and what is evident in some recent opinions, 
is modernization, which, in contrast to the earlier nationalization 
of the international principles, is the internationalization of 
national principles, in order that controversies may be reduced 
by the application of common standards. 

As the ancient ideas of competition and isolation in business 
and other fields have disappeared, and the advantages of more 
complete codperation have been recognized, so through moderni- 
zation of international law common standards for the regulation 
of international relations are more generally accepted, and the 
desire to promote justice among nations is coming to prevail. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE MODERN STATE 


HERMAN FINER 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


“T’d give them th’ votes,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘But,’ he added 
significantly, “I’d do the countin’!’’ These words symbolise, 
in a crude way, the direction of political inquiry in the century 
prior to the year 1880. Until about that time political scientists 
were concerned mainly with the processes of policy and law- 
making. Incident to this were studied things like the nature of 
public opinion and the electorate, political parties, representative 
assemblies and their relation to the executive. But the problem 
of the civil service in the modern state emerged in its full im- 
portance not longer than some four decades ago; and indeed, 
today, we are only in the stage of discovering the questions yet 
to be explored. 

The centre of gravity in political science has plainly shifted 
from the field of electioneering to that of the civil service. In 
our own day that machinery serves two purposes of high im- 
portance. Firstly, it furnishes the expert knowledge without 
which parliaments can not, in any adequate fashion, create 
and enact policies. Secondly, it carries out the commands of 
the policymaking body. The experience of the United States, 
of Great Britain, of France, Germany, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, shows conclusively that to perform the first of 
these two functions the members of the representative assemblies 
have neither the time, the ability, the inclination, nor the ma- 
chinery. They must come to the permanent office-holders for 
expert knowledge. And as to the second, a variety of reasons 
forces them to legislate in general terms and leave the civil ser- 
vants to draw up statutory rules and orders—to create “‘secondary 
legislation,’ the enormous and increasing mass of which gives 
the civil service in the modern state a vast power. That power 
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is increasing, for the state has given up its old réle of acting, in 
Lassalle’s phrase, as ‘night-watchman,’ as a mere dispenser of 
justice in the strictest sense of the word. Today it acts upon 
the theory that the good of the individual and of society may be 
discovered by the processes of social reason and action, and be 
implemented through statutes. The nearer we approach to 
communal control of life, the more power will the civil or com- 
munal service secure. It becomes, then, our anxious concern to 
inquire into the organization of the civil service, so that the 
power it must inevitably exercise may be beneficial to those 
whom it is designed to serve. 

The experience of the countries I have already mentioned 
makes it possible to lay out a rough map of the ground to be 
travelled. The most interesting thing revealed is this, that 
despite differences in history, industrial life, social tradition, 
and political system, the pattern of problems (as, for instance, 
recruitment, promotion, discipline, control, payment, and civil 
and political rights) tends to uniformity as between the various 
countries; and so do the solutions of those problems. 

In these countries one key serves, practically, to open up a 
glimpse of the great problems of civil service organization. It 
is this. The open market test of solvency cannot be applied 
to the services rendered by the state, or by its agent (perhaps 
it would be as well to say, its other self), the civil service; and 
therefore, every factor determining the original and the sustained 
good quality of each particular servant is of most urgent im- 
portance. Let me expand this a little. 

The state, through the civil service, spends money which is 
ultimately derived from the pockets of private individuals, not 
without complaint on their part. These citizens get no direct 
quid pro quo for their taxes; but the general services which the 
state renders give it the character of a productive concern like 
any joint-stock company. It isa kind of public service corpora- 
tion. But the state cannot be subjected to the commercial 
tests by which the private producer is judged. No accurate way 
has yet been invented of assaying the relationship between its 
output and its revenue. The instruments by which the work 
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of the civil service has been measured hitherto have been par- 
liamentary investigations, through question in the full House as 
in England; through committee and commission enquiries as in 
United States, France and Germany; through informal deputa- 
tions from interested groups, a method of great and growing 
importance in France and England; and through formal and 
permanent committees representative of interests in such depart- 
ments as the railways, posts and telephones in France, and the 
board of trade and ministry of health in England. But this 
machinery is cumbersome, rough and incomplete. It is, in fact, 
difficult for anyone but an expert fairly and effectively to criticise’ 
an expert; and it has been the frequent experience in England 
that the expert must coach members of Parliament in the actions 
to which criticism should be directed. This fact is probably not 
without foundation in the experience of other countries also. 
Since, then, it is impossible for the final product of the civil 
service to be measured and controlled in anything like a satis- 
factory manner from the outside and retrospectively, it is of the 
highest importance that only the fittest shall be selected, that 
only the fittest shall be promoted, and that the conditions of 
discipline, reward and civic rights shall promote an atmosphere 
of contented and zealous activity. To secure this end the 
countries under consideration have been, and are, steadily 
addressing themselves. 

Recruitment has been, historically, the first concern of re- 
formers. Broadly, till 1870, most countries recruited by a 
‘spoils’, or patronage system, in which political and social affilia- 
tions were the first, and competence to carry out the functions 
of the office, the secondary consideration. The political scientist 
will note with interest, however, that in Prussia since about 
1700, there has been provision for'‘recruitment by merit, through 
examinations or university qualifications, because there was only 
one authoritative party in the state, the Crown. Efficient 
service was the great safeguard for the Crown’s continued 
existence. Democracies are beginning to see that what was 
true for autocratic government is true for them also, and the 
recent fate of Italy and Spain is revealing in this respect. The 
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wise and gentle Machiavelli says, ‘““Nothing makes a Prince so 
well thought of as to undertake great enterprises and give striking 
proofs of his capacity.” 

In Prussia there is a close connection between the various 
educational grades, like the Hochschule and university courses, 
and the stages at which the civil service is entered. In England, 
too, the civil service commissioners have since 1853 directed their 
attention to the ‘natural’ stages of education, like secondary 
schools and the main university courses in working out their 
classification of the civil service. The chief German contribution 
to education for the public service is its insistence upon three 
years’ study of political science, administrative law and political 
economy, followed by four years’ practical experience for the 
Higher Class, which has important policy-making and administra- 
tive functions. The English contribution lies mainly in the 
choice of its administrative class—the highest class of officials— 
by examinations which demand a high honors’ standard of attain- 
ment in the senior classical and mathematical schools at Oxford 
and Cambridge, while of late, the younger universities are secur- 
ing ingress for their candidates by the inclusion of examinations 
in history, political science and political economy. 

There has, in the progress from ‘spoils’ to the ‘merit’ system 
in the United States from 1883 till now, been no actual or at- 
tempted connection between the grades of the service and the 
educational system of the country. The reclassification com- 
mission of 1920 recommended that the civil service commission 
or some such body should attempt codperation with the universi- 
ties to establish tuition for the civil service. The United States 
contribution to the science of preparation for the public service 
will probably be recognised by history as the attempt to create 
psychological tests for certain branches of work, of greater 
economy and accuracy than the tests we now use. 

In the countries under review, qualifications are laid down by 
an institution standing outside and independent of the separate 
administrative departments, and examinations are conducted 
under its authority, and experience has shown that this is essen- 
tial if fairness as between civil servants and their efficiency 
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vis-d-vis the public are to be established and maintained. In 
France there is no such institution to correspond with the English 
or the American civil service commissioners: each department 
is a law unto itself, save that its rules laying down qualifications 
(recognised academic diplomas and degrees and examinations), 
are ratified, in a very general way, by the Chambers through 
the annual finance law. There are over 200 separate decrees 
regulating recruitment and promotion in the different depart- 
ments; and dissatisfaction with the work accomplished and 
rewards given is rife both inside and outside the service. 

On the whole this question of training for the public service 
is being answered effectively but slowly. Long and careful 
experiment and the formulation of theory are still vitally neces- 
sary, in order that there shall be recruited, for the higher posi- 
tions especially, men and women equipped with a thorough 
knowledge of modern social life, the ability to learn the technical 
side of their own job, and insight keen enough to project reforms. 

Promotion is linked with recruitment as an element which, 
directly and indirectly, affects the efficiency of the service, and 
has an important effect upon the less concrete factor called 
morale. It has been found that the excellence of the rules relat- 
ing to promotion will be, in a large measure, determined by the 
adequacy of the system of classification adopted. Where there 
is no classification, or only an insignificant system as in the 
United States before 1923, it is impossible to regulate promotion 
efficiently and with justice to the personnel. Further, unless 
there are common rules of classification and promotion, though 
rough justice may be realised among individuals in each depart- 
ment taken as a separate unit, there will be unfairness as between 
men in different departments, and a failure to reach the maximum 
efficiency in the service asa whole. Of this France is an example. 

Two general developments must be noticed. The first is the 
search for objective tests of fitness for promotion independent of 
favoritism. This has a tendency to develop into an attempt to 
estimate the qualities necessary for promotion with numerical 
precision. The second, a corollary of the first, is the endowment 
of the central controlling authority with the power to recommend 
or ratify promotions. 
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The search for objective tests is most intense in those countries 
where the ‘spoils’ system has been worst, and where, moreover, 
the higher officials, because of their political appointment, have 
known nothing of personnel conditions. It is in the United 
States that the objective test is sought for with most pertinacity, 
in the states as well as in the federal service. Till 1923 promo- 
tion in the federal service took place, in a few cases, by qualify- 
ing examination, and by seniority; or vacancies in higher grades 
were filled from outside the service. Now the law provides that 
the personnel classification board is to lay down general con- 
ditions of promotion, which is to be firmly based upon a system 
of efficiency ratings worked out by the bureau of efficiency. 
These ratings have been worked out with great care. But of all 
the countries in which such record sheets and efficiency ratings 
are used two judgments may be made. The first is that human 
nature inside the public service is apt to be less severe than 
outside: the officers who apply the ratings to the men they 
supervise do not like to discriminate between them, for so to 
discriminate means the condemnation of this or that man to less 
pay, less interesting work, or even dismissal. The officials work 
together, eat together occasionally, know something of each 
other’s domestic lives. It is hard to discriminate! The second 
is, that this being so, it will be difficult to exclude personal 
preference and seniority. Age has its claims even when it falls 
short in powers. 

In France, the higher the entrance qualifications, the more 
does seniority rule promotion; and the same holds good of 
Germany. Australia is the only country in this survey allowing 
an appeal to the central controlling authority against a promo- 
tion. There, any officer who considers that he is more entitled 
to promotion to a vacant office than the officer provisionally 
promoted may appeal within fourteen days of the publication 
of such promotion. The public service board decides the case 
after conference with a representative of the head of the depart- 
ment, the appellant or his nominee, and the officer promoted. 
In France, in the department of posts and telegraphs, there 
is a promotion board upon which sit two or three representatives 
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of the lower ranks of officials; they participate in the drawing 
up of the promotion lists. Here then, we observe how in Austra- 
lia the individual’s sense of fairness is respected, and how, in 
France, a step is made toward self-government within the 
departments. 

For convenience of exposition it is desirable at this point to 
turn to an entirely different aspect of the civil servant in the 
modern state. While, from 1880 to the present time, the needs 
of the modern state caused attention more and more to centre 
upon securing efficiency in the Civil Service, the ripening of 
democratic and syndicalist ideas caused the civil servants, par- 
ticularly those in the lower ranks, to make certain claims of the 
state. They demanded that the state should accord them full 
citizen rights in ordinary political life, and certain rights of self- 
government in theiremployment. A stern conflict arose between 
the state and its servants, and assumed its gravest character 
in those states, like France, Germany and Italy, where public 
security and order have, historically, been the predominant 
purpose of statesmen. In France, to strike is considered to 
mutiny against the state, which is held to be no ordinary em- 
ployer, but the embodiment of the sovereign will of the people. 
Similarly in Germany; but there the matter is argued more 
rationally, the civil servants’ security of employment and pension, 
and the state’s vital need of a continuity of services, are put 
forward as reasons against the right to strike. The right of 
association is allowed in France, but it must not be interdepart- 
mental, nor is affiliation with ordinary trade union bodies per- 
mitted. This is the law; but in practice the associations do not 
heed the law. In Germany full rights of association have been 
granted to the civil servants by the Constitution of 1919; in 
Australia, the United States,! and Canada such rights are not 
denied. 

As to political rights all countries allow their civil servants 
the right to vote, but South Africa, Canada, Australia and the 
United States, forbid other participation in politics even to the 


1Spiro, Labor in a Government Industry (Doran, 1924). 
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slightest extent. In France such participation is without legal 
hindrance, but in practice it is subject to the interference of the 
superior official; though when an official is elected a member of 
the Senate or Chamber of Deputies, he remains on the staff of 
his department without pay until he reassumes active duty, 
when he is reabsorbed into its ranks. In Germany no special 
leave is required to attend the Reichstag or a state parliament, 
and officials have a right to “the necessary leave in order to 
prepare for the election.”” The present state of the law in the 
countries where political rights are most restricted seems to 
arise out of an undue reaction from an overdose of the ‘spoils’ 
system. In England, where officials must resign upon accepting 
candidacy for Parliament, long agitation has resulted in the 
creation of a treasury committee to inquire into and report 
upon increased political freedom for civil servants. 

The demand for self-government has had its soundest realisa- 
tion, so far, in England. Whitley councils, representing nearly 
all the members of the service, were created in 1919, to cover 
each particular branch of the service. Above all these depart- 
mental councils stands a National Council. Work of an im- 
portant and effective nature has been accomplished in the matter 
of promotions and discipline, superannuation, further education 
of younger civil servants, and regrading and reorganization. 
The zeal with which the staff side of the councils has flung itself 
into the work of investigation and inventive thought augurs well 
for the success of the system and the happy working of the 
service. There is a pride in the new status which is justified, 
not only because it ministers to good administration, but because 
it elevates the humanity of the official. ‘The third and perhaps 
the most important feature that distinguishes our inquiry from 
any that have come before it,” says the Staff Side Report on the 
Organization of the Civil Service, ‘‘is its recognition of a new 
principle of coédperation in the public service.”’ 

One can observe, however, in all that has preceded, the 
phenomenon of a body of citizens treated, as a unit, differently 
from the rest of the nation, owing to their vocation. That is 
not altogether sound, for good government lies in a community 
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of life between governors and governed, rather than in im- 
muring each party within distinctive privileges and prohibitions. 

The matter is best illustrated by the Australian Arbitration 
(Public Service) Act of 1920. Before 1920 public service organi- 
zations filed their plaints as to pay and conditions of work 
before the ordinary arbitration courts, and the cases were 
judged according to the ordinary industrial laws and rules of 
equity. The judges gave conflicting decisions, upsetting the 
equality of conditions of pay, hours, and so forth, among the 
various grades of the service which, for the sake of fairness 
and efficiency, the public service board had tried to dovetail 
together. Therefore in 1920 a special arbitrator was appointed 
for the public services. It was hoped that future judgments 
would rest upon a jurisprudence derived not only from the general 
principles of justice, but from the special character of employ- 
ment in the service of the state. That is, a special character 
is recognised in state employment, differentiating it from employ- 
ment by private agencies and through private bargains. 

That special character seems to emanate from the inability 
of the state to make private bargains with each individual 
servant. This is due to various causes: the service is usually so 
big; the public services must not be stopped while competitive 
bargaining is going on; a continuity of service is necessary, and 
this demands stable conditions of employment and contented 
servants; and parliaments insist on exercising a supervision, 
and even a control, which in some cases may become meticulous 
in the extreme. 

These facts also form the reasons for the existence of another 
of the basic problems of the civil service in the modern state: 
classification. This may be defined as the problem of treating 
all servants in the service doing equal work, equally; and where 
there is a difference in the amount and quality of work done, of 
proportioning reward to service; preliminary to which is the 
creation of classes and standards of work by which comparisons 
can be made. The experience of all countries shows how neces- 
sary such classification is, in spite of the fact that it is difficult 
to establish, more difficult to maintain in the face of develop- 
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ment, and almost impossible to satisfy the individual civil 
servant that he has been rightly placed in any particular category; 
since he, in company with other human beings is like the crab, 
which, according to William James, would very likely be filled 
with a sense of personal outrage at hearing itself classed as a 
crustacean, and would say “I am no such thing; I am myseELF, 
MYSELF alone.” 

A branch of the subject, as piquantly interesting as it is 1m- 
portant, is what public opinion thinks of the civil service. Coun- 
tries are intriguingly similar and different in this respect. The 
rather intangible nature of the subject-matter makes any perfect 
depiction impossible, but we may try our hands at England, 
France and Germany in turn. In England the general public 
is on the whole mildly indifferent to the existence and works 
of the civil service. There is, however, a general impression 
among moderately intelligent newspaper readers, that ‘red tape,’ 
or unnecessary slowness and formality in the despatch of business, 
prevails; that civil servants undeservedly lead an enviably secure 
and stable life, permanently assured of short hours, good pay, 
long holidays, pension-rights, and not much work; that in- 
competence goes unpunished. The vaguely remembered de- 
scriptions of Dickens’ Sir Tite Barnacle and the Circumlocution 
Office and the daily round of Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks 
lend a background of colour to more modern instances of 
inefficiency. The occasional high lights on administrative 
pathology are of fiercer efficacy in the creation of opinion than 
the steady meritorious work accomplished day after day. 

The public service suffers because it is the only business con- 
cern which does not advertise. The principle of ministerial 
responsibility, the balance wheel of the English political system, 
consigns the civil servant to anonymity when he is right, and not 
seldom exposes him to mordant attacks when he is wrong. Yet 
it is known and appreciated that many of the best minds in the 
country enter the service of the state. Within this general 
scheme the House of Commons prides itself upon its réle as the 
grand inquest of the nation. It never ceases to watch, nor 
does it ever omit to challenge, the day-by-day administration, 
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and it stands on guard against the never-ending audacity of 
officials; just as in days gone by it contrived that the prerogatives 
of the Crown should be converted into the privileges of the 
people. For parliament feels that officials are better placed than 
ordinary folk to follow the universal and seemingly irresistible 
tendency of human beings to magnify their offices and extend 
their powers. Yet jealousy of and trust in the civil servant 
have been nicely balanced, and a gratifying mutual respect 
reigns between service and legislature. 

In France, the fonctionnaire looms larger in the public mind 
than in England; for despite many revolutions, the principle 
of individual liberty has not been very usefully embodied in 
institutions, and age-long tradition of étatisme and centralisation 
remains unshaken, and, indeed, has, in the last three decades, 
been notably reinforced. The administrative spirit of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon I still finds a congenial home in Paris and the 
capital towns of the départements; and the one million officials 
and employees amount to one in ten of the entire electorate. 
To the public, then, the service is a subject of dislike and sus- 
picion; it is so often arbitrary and unjust in its decisions, and, 
by retarding its judgments, often for years, it abolishes for the 
citizen the only tool which might give substance to his rights. 
Perhaps derision has more play than solemn dislike. Invective, 
frequently scabrous, and always pungent, is poured upon the 
incumbents of the bureaux with a Rabelaisian zest. 

Monsieur Lebureau, if I may be permitted to change his 
sex for a moment, is a national Aunt Sally, at whose figure it 
costs nothing, while it brings gay applause, to fling barbed 
epigrams. Here, as in other walks of life, it is possible to enjoy a 
grumble, because no one expects to be called upon to amend the 
thing at which he grumbles, the politicians least of all. Balzac, 
De Maupassant, Georges Courteline, and Anatole France have 
limned immortal pictures of the fonctionnaire: a rather somno- 
lent person with occasional love affairs and domestic worries, 
anxious to propitiate his superiors and to kick the behinds of 
others, zealous to earn his living and decorations with the mini- 
mum of work and the maximum of thought-saving habits, 
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and mildly yet invincibly convinced of his social dignity. It 
might be a description of anybody: we are all akin; and that 
is what the political scientist is obliged to remember in mak- 
ing his investigations. 

The sharpest thorn in the side of the French civil servant is, 
of course, the Chamber of Deputies. That impetuous body 
makes mighty prods at the service, and, in the name of de- 
mocracy, even attempts to control the everyday work of the 
service. It succeeds in getting much enjoyment out of the 
former; but never has, with anything like the excellence of 
England, effected the latter. The service, then, goes its way, 
hide-bound by traditions, some of them good, by solidarity of 
interest in its own defence against the aggression and contempt 
of Monsieur Le Parlement, and by its special immunities under 
droit administratif. Public dislike and derision, which are in 
one way tributes paid to power, have as their counterpart a wide- 
spread desire for employment in the service, especially in the 
minor clerical and industrial grades. The pay is low, but the 
fonction is a safe refuge, and relatives and friends are respectful 
toward someone ‘in the government.’ 

In Germany, until the Revolution, the civil service was a 
highly honored aristocracy. It was an estate of the realm, and 
a great profession; and its highest grades were easily on a par, 
in influence and public esteem, with the Offizierkorps. You 
could no more insult them than you could insult the Emperor. 
Its efficiency was real and of a high quality, and did not failto 
obtain public recognition. The Reichstag, as Bismarck? was 
supremely fond of saying, was a Redeparlament: it deliberated 
at great length. But the bureaucracy did valiant service and 
was uncorrupt. They were the real governors of Germany, 
splendidly trained, clever, forceful, industrious, far-sighted, 
public-spirited; and the nation had never known others.* The 
citizens were not unhappy with the good government in steering 

?I am aware that he also distrusted the “‘administrators of the green-baize 
writing-table.””’ But then he distrusted everybody: even his Divinity was 
his accomplice. 


* Another aspect of this question is discussed at length in my Representative 
Government and a Parliament of Industry (Allen & Unwin, 1923, London). 
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the course of which they had no part; and the relationship 
between their contentment and the bureaucracy was not difficult 
to trace. 

The onset of the Republic shook the authority of the civil 
service though it did not impair its essential power, and it will 
be decades before the spirit of a free electorate permeates this 
more ancient institution. The period of inflation adversely 
affected his corruptibility, but when the whole world was gam- 
bling to live, the civil servant could not be expected to starve; 
the misdemeanor was fugitive. The main lines are still unshaken: 
a civil service great and growing in size, efficient in the highest 
degree, respected and uncorrupt, somewhat autocratic in its 
action, but with the promise of liberalisation through republican 
institutions. 

Other problems there are, but lack of time compels their 
omission. Among them are the principles of discipline, retire- 
ment and pay, which actually do and ideally should prevail 
in the public service. But sufficient has been accomplished 
here if this Klondike in the territory of political science has been 
put upon the map, and if some among the stream of explorers 
are induced to turn in that direction. 
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CONSTITUTION V. CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY 


THE QUESTION OF THE STATES V. THE NATION 


EDWARD CORWIN 


Princeton University 


The relation of the states and the nation is a topic on which 
there is a good deal of discussion these days. One week last 
spring brought to my desk four pamphlets on the subject— 
all of them from an anti-nationalistic point of view, and most of 
them emanating from the sovereign state of Maryland. At the 
same time The Times newspaper carried several articles on the 
subject. One was a rebuke by the President of the present 
tendency to look toward the national government for every- 
thing. A day or two later another utterance from the same 
distinguished source called for the establishment of a “federal” 
bureau of recreation. 

But, along with this ancient issue, whose infinite variety 
time has never yet been able to wither or custom to stale, goes 
another of even broader import. 

Like other branches of learning, constitutional interpretation 
pretends to a certain terminology or jargon of its own, but just 
how accurate this is, is indeed a question. And if it be in- 
accurate, this fact furnishes all the more reason why some 
attempt at defining terms should accompany a consideration 
of the question of the constitutional relationship of the states 
and the nation. 

First, we have the term constitution, but even that is of am- 
biguous significance. In the formal sense the Constitution of 
the United States is the written instrument which was drafted 
at Philadelphia in 1787, plus the amendments which have been 
added since, in accordance with the forms laid down in the same 
instrument. In a material sense, however, the Constitution of 
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the United States is much more than this. For what is the 
purpose of a constitution? Briefly, it is to lay down the general 
features of a system of government and to define to a greater 
or less extent the powers of such government, in relation to the 
rights of persons on the one hand, and on the other—in our 
system at any rate—in relation to certain other political entities 
which are incorporated in the system. 

But now, if we keep this definition of purpose in mind, it at 
once becomes evident that the actual Constitution of the United 
States is much more than the formal written constitution. The 
former includes the latter—or much of it—but it also includes 
certain important statutes, for example, The Judiciary Act of 
1789, as amended to date, The Presidential Succession Act of 
1886, The Inter-State Commerce Act, or portions of it, and so 
forth. Also, it includes certain usages of government which 
have developed since the formal constitution first went into 
effect, and some of which, indeed, have virtually repealed portions 
of the latter. In this connection the present réle of the electoral 
colleges in the choice of President springs to the mind of every- 
body, but the rise of the committee system in Congress and the 
development of the President’s Cabinet have done scarcely less 
violence to the intention—or more accurately the expectation 
of the framers of the constitution. 

Lastly, the Constitution of the United States in its material 
sense includes a vast bulk of judicial decisions, particularly 
decisions of the national Supreme Court, which—at the behest 
of private interests for the most part—undertake to define 
certain terms of the formal constitution. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned that some of the terms which have furnished the basis of 
judicial decisions were inserted in the constitution for the direct 
end of safeguarding private interests through the medium of the 
courts; but it is also clear that the scope of judicial supervision 
of political power in our system has been greatly enlarged by 
the assumption that private interests are legally entitled to the 
immunities arising from mere defect of power in this, that, or 
other instrument of government. It results, hence, that judicial 
interpretations of the constitution are important, not only in the 
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definition of the rights which are thereby recognized, but also 
for their effect upon the distribution of governmental power 
among the organs set up by the constitution. 

We are thus brought to a second term of interest to our science, 
constitutional law. This, too, is ambiguous—indeed doubly so, 
as we shall shortly perceive. In the first place, the term law 
is ambiguous—multiguous, if there be such a word. However, 
we may content ourselves with considering two definitions: 
(1) that law is a rule of action; (2) that it is a rule of judicial 
decision. The two ideas are not mutually exclusive, for a rule 
of judicial decision must still be a rule, unless we accept Professor 
Gray’s apparent supposition that a court is incapable of ap- 
prehending a rule. On the other hand, there are rules which in 
fact determine constitutional procedure in our system, though 
they have never received judicial sanction, or have received it 
only incompletely. Indeed, it is demonstrable that in some 
instances the judicial theory of the constitution has finally thrown 
up its hands in despair and surrendered to some rule of action 
of the political branches. Thus, if one will turn to the Insular 
Cases, he will find that at one time at least the court entertained 
one theory on the question of whether the constitution follows 
the flag and that Congress followed a quite opposed theory, and 
he will find further that the court at last surrendered its theory 
and adopted that of Congress. And it is much the same as to 
the question of the scope of Congress’s powers in the appro- 
priation of money for “‘the general welfare of the United States.” 
The recent case of Massachusetts v. Mellon gives some indica- 
tions that the court has its own opinion on this matter, and that 
it is by no means the latitudinarian view which has always been 
acted upon by Congress; but the same case also shows the court’s 
persuasion that there are times when discretion is the better 
part of valor, and that the question of the validity of the Ma- 
ternity Act was such an occasion. Neither has the court ever 
ventured to traverse directly the doctrine that the power of 
removal is a branch of the executive power of the President, 
although it has made clear its opinion that this doctrine, viewed 
simply as a product of the human mind, is distinctly inferior 
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to its own view that the power of removal is an incident of the 
power of appointment. 

But the second ambiguity lurking in the term constitutional 
law is even more of a pitfall. It may be described as consisting 
of the indefiniteness of demarcation of constitutional law from 
constitutional theory. This indefiniteness furnished, it is hardly 
necessary to say, the very foundation of Marshall’s work as 
expounder of the constitution, and so it is not surprising that 
it is best illustrated in some of his opinions. Take, for instance, 
the case of McCulloch v. Maryland. In this case the court 
ruled that a certain tax which the State of Maryland had levied 
on certain operations of a branch of the Bank of the United 
States located in Baltimore was void, as representing a claim 
on the part of the state of a constitutional power to control or 
even destroy an instrumentality of the United States govern- 
ment. The opinion is compounded of theories as to the nature 
of the power to tax, of the intrinsic limits of state power, of the 
relation of the states to the national government under the 
constitution, of the nature of the constitution, and of the nature 
of its source. The constitution, it is asserted, comes from the 
people of the United States and not the states, and is therefore 
to be generously construed from the point of view of making it 
a useful instrument of popular government. Therefore, the 
terms ‘‘necessary and proper,’’ construed in this context, mean 
simply convenient, and the bank being a convenient fiscal in- 
strument, is an agency of the United States government, beyond 
the reach of all state powers which might be wielded in a hostile 
fashion, among such powers being that of taxation, which is a 
power of destruction. And so on—what part of this argument is 
constitutional law, what part is constitutional theory? 

Judging from the use which the court itself has made at various 
times of the broader aspects of its own previous utterances, as 
well as from the practice of commentators, constitutional law 
should perhaps be defined as my-constitutional-doxy and con- 
stitutional theory as your-constitutional-doxy. But this flippant 
dismissal of the subject would end my paper right here and so 
must itself be dismissed. What is more important, I must utter 
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a caution against a possible inclination to regard constitutional 
theory as a deduction from constitutional law. The truth is 
rather the exact reverse of this; and particularly is this so within 
that field of either, which deals with the relationship of the nation 
and the states. The relation of constitution, constitutional 
law, and constitutional theory to one another—especially as they 
affect the problem just mentioned—may be shown diagram- 
matically—not that a diagram proves anything, except possibly 
the inability of the maker of it to express himself as well in some 
other way. You are, then, to conceive the constitution in the 
formal sense as the nucleus of a set of ideas. Surrounding this 
and overlapping it to a greater or less extent, is constitutional 
law, in the formal sense too of a rule of decision. Outside this, 
finally, but interpenetrating it and underlying it is constitutional 
theory, which may be defined as the sum total of ideas of some 
historical standing as to what the constitution is or ought to be. 
Some of these ideas do actually appear more or less clearly in the 
written instrument itself, as for example, that interpretation of 
the doctrine of the separation of powers which yields judicial 
review; others tend toward solidification in the less fluid mass of 
constitutional law; and still others remain in a more or less 
rarefied or gaseous state—the raw materials, nevertheless, from 
which national policy is wrought. But how wrought? In 
answering this question let us turn for a moment to the other 
phase of our subject—the relationship of the nation and the 
states. 

Considered for its final result, the struggle which attended the 
adoption of the constitution was less a struggle over whether 
it should be adopted than over the interpretation which should 
be put upon the act once it was accomplished. The friends of 
the constitution were for the most part nationalists, and it was 
they who set the new government in operation. But the other 
point of view was early formulated in the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, which in time became a gloss upon the constitu- 
tion fully as authoritative as the written instrument itself; and 
in 1838 the United States Senate adopted by the vote of 31 to 
13 a resolution offered by Calhoun which declared the constitution 
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to be a compact of sovereign states. Meantime, the other 
point of view had received reiterated statement from the Supreme 
Bench in the opinions of Chief Justice Marshall, whose greatest 
service perhaps was just this service of keeping the breath of 
life in the nationalistic tradition over a critical period. The 
Civil War, however, restored the idea of the national government 
as a territorial sovereign, though one of restricted powers. Then, 
two decades later, the development of industry on a national 
scale produced an allidnce between the principle of nationalism 
and that of laissez faire, which operating through the commerce 
clause, shattered state control of business. But the commerce 
clause proved a two-edged sword, and the very precedents which 
relieved the railroads, for instance, from local regulation became 
the foundation of national regulation. The result has been a 
new turn of the kaleidoscope, a new combination of elements 
of constitutional theory, and some new constitutional law. 

Of the issues between those who pose as the champions of 
nationalism today and those who take up the cudgels for states’ 
rights, the most exigent and interesting one concerns the question 
of the allocation of the purposes of government in the United 
States. Both nationalists and states’ righters are in general 
agreement that there are certain large purposes which any 
system of government should serve. The issue between them is 
of how these purposes are supposed to be served under the 
constitution of the United States. The one party holds that the 
purposes for which the national government may constitutionally 
exercise its powers are relatively few, and that the ultimate 
objectives of good government are for the most part, under our 
system, reserved to the states, whose police power has been 
defined always as the power to promote the public health, safety, 
morals and general welfare. The other party answers, however, 
that while the powers of government are divided in the United 
States, its broader purposes may be served by each government 
within the field of its powers, and that the purposes which the 
police power of the states is designed to serve are by no means 
reserved exclusively to that power, that it was no thought of the 
framers of the constitution in erecting a national government 
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and assigning it certain powers to withdraw those powers from 
the service of the major objects of civilized society, that the 
preamble in the constitution itself proves the contrary purpose. 
The one theory may be termed the theory of competitive 
federalism ; the other, the theory of codperative federalism. 

Just at the present writing it would seem that the competitive 
theory has the better of it. In interpreting the commerce clause, 
the Supreme Court has shown itself ready to permit the national 
government to make vast inroads upon what had been thought 
to be reserved powers of the states, so long as its object is the 
promotion of commercial prosperity. On the other hand, as the 
recent child labor cases show, once the national government 
operating on the same clause undertakes a program of humani- 
tarian legislation, then the reserved rights of the states become a 
very grave consideration indeed. 

Yet this was not always so. More than a hundred years ago, 
a national judge, confronted with the states’ rights argument 
of limited national purpose, answered it thus: ‘“The power to 
regulate commerce is not to be confined to the adoption of 
measures exclusively beneficial to the commerce itself, or tending 
to its advantage; but under our system, as in all modern sover- 
eignties, it is also to be considered as an instrument for other 
purposes of general policy and interest . . . The situation 
of the United States in ordinary times might render legislative 
interferences relative to commerce less necessary, but the capacity 
and power of managing and directing it for the advancement 
of great national purposes seems an important ingredient of 
sovereignty.”” The judge then cited the constitutional clause 
interdicting a prohibition of the slave trade until 1808. This, 
said he, proved clearly the view of the framers of the constitution 
“that under the power to regulate commerce, Congress would be 
authorized to abridge it in favor of the great principles of humani- 
tarian justice.” 

Indeed, it was not so very many years ago that the Supreme 
Court itself, in sustaining the Mann White Slave Act, used the 
following language: “Our dual form of government has its 
perplexities, state and nation having different spheres of jurisdic- 
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tion . . . butit must be kept in mind that we are one people, 
and the powers reserved to the states and those conferred on the 
nation are adapted to be exercised, whether independently or 
concurrently, to promote the general welfare material and moral.” 
A better statement of the codperative theory of the federal 
relationship could not be asked for. 

So much for the national view-point; now for that of states’ 
rights. It will be found underlying Chief Justice Taft’s ex- 
planation, in the recent case of Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture 
Company, of the earlier decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart, in 
which the first Child Labor Act was held void. “When Con- 
gress,’ says the Chief Justice, “threatened to stop inter-state 
commerce in ordinary and necessary commodities, unobjec- 
tionable as subjects of transportation, and to deny the same to 
the people of a state in order to coerce them into compliance 
with Congress’s regulation of state concerns, the court said this 
was not in fact a regulation of interstate commerce, but rather 
that of state concerns, and was invalid.” ‘State concerns,” 
“unobjectionable subjects of transportation’”—in other words. 
Congress may prevent child labor from injuring transportation, 
but not vice versa. 

Let us now turn back to the other phase of the topic announced: 
constitution v. constitutional theory. What I have been doing 
obviously is to seize the occasion to indoctrinate you with my 
favorite brand of constitutional theory on a certain current 
issue, while illustrating the relation of constitutional theory to 
the constitution and to constitutional law. But at this point 
I am likely to be met with an objection which, in the very act 
of anticipating it, I shall endeavor to appease. This will be 
that the real stimulus to the development of constitutional law 
comes not from constitutional theory, but from considerations 
of public policy, themselves the outgrowth of social change, 
and that the relationship of constitutional theory to such con- 
siderations, like that of constitutional law, is a purely instru- 
mental one. Indeed, the objector may speak more bluntly, and 
declare that the judges are often at least the partisans of identifi- 
able economic interests, and that precedent and theory are only a 
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camouflage in the shadow of which matters of choice take on 
the delusive appearance of inevitability. 

No student would care to deny altogether the force of these 
views. A full explanation of the growth of American constitu- 
tional law must recognize that the relatively compact universe 
of constitutional theory is bathed in a vastly wider atmosphere 
of social and economic activity, athwart which are constantly 
blowing the winds of change, set loose no man knows how. 
Here is the very realm of the “inarticulate major premise’”’ of 
which Justice Holmes has spoken. Nor is Justice Holmes’s 
the voice in the wilderness that it was once. Nowadays almost 
everybody admits, however grudgingly, that the judges make 
law, and that not merely in the sense of adding to or subtracting 
from the supposititious intention of a more or less supposititious 
law-giver, but also in the sense of determining such additions 
and subtractions by their own preferences. Those, therefore, 
have a certain amount of truth on their side who would make 
legal history a side issue of judicial biography. 

Yet granting all this, does constitutional theory—by which 
I mean, let me repeat in substance, those generalized, and often 
conflicting views of what the constitution is or ought to be, which 
are often as old as the constitution itself—does constitutional 
theory in this sense lose its significance? Certainly not al- 
together; and in one respect it takes on a new importance. I 
refer again to the matter of judicial legislation. The question 
nowadays is not so much whether the judges do make law, but 
rather the extent of such law-making, a question which arises 
from the extremely elusive character of judicial legislation. 
How is it that intelligent judges can deny to this day that they do 
make law? In the field of our constitutional law the answer 
is furnished in great part by the relationship which I have already 
pictured as existing between constitutional law and theory. 
Almost from the beginning, as we have seen, two theories have 
been going as to the relationship of the states and the national 
government under the constitution. Each theory in turn has 
enjoyed its period of predominant influence with the court, 
and each in consequence has back of it a respectable line of 
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supporting precedents. It results that when the court comes to 
deciding issues along the line which divides national and state 
power today, it finds itself in an extremely comfortable position. 
It has a free choice between two lines of precedents, so that once 
its choice is made, it becomes assimilated to the one or the other 
of these lines, and every appearance of choice is thus automati- 
cally occulted. In the words of Montesquieu, ‘The judges are 
but the mouthpieces of the law.” 

In short, the existence of certain standardized, but conflicting 
views of the constitution both confers upon the judges perfect 
freedom of decision where the issue before them is one that can 
be stated in the terms of such views, and at the same time sets up 
a defence against any attack based on conventional notions of 
judicial function, which it is extremely difficult to break down. 
When John Randolph declared of one of Marshall’s decisions, 
‘“‘All wrong, all wrong, but no man in the United States can say 
wherein wrong,” he was only expressing the sense of bafflement 
that many other critics of judicial decisions have felt. 

The question, however, remains whether the average judge 
takes quite so sophisticated an attitude toward constitutional 
theory; and on that point I venture to express a strong doubt. 
The average Supreme Court judge, I believe, takes his con- 
stitutional theory very seriously. As Justice Holmes has observed 
from a long experience of judges, ‘“They are apt to be naif, 
simple-minded men, with little of the spirit of Mephistopheles.” 
To them such phrases as the separation of powers, check and 
balance, judicial independence, national supremacy, states’ 
rights, freedom of contract, vested rights, police power, not 
only express important realities, they are realities—they are 
forms of thought with a vitality and validity of their own. Nor 
is it anything to the point that many of these ideas, when pressed 
to their logical extremes collide with others of them. The most 
ordinary function of a high court is to demark the limits of 
jurisdiction of conflicting principles of law. In the field of 
constitutional law the court may well feel that its highest duty 
is so to adjust the claims of contradictory ideas as to prevent 
either from being crowded to the wall. 
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Nor is this the whole case for the importance of constitutional 
theory as a determinant of constitutional law, and so of the 
constitution itself as a factor of every-day life. The further 
point I have in mind has been so well put by Sir Henry Maine, 
that I quote his words: ‘‘Nothing in law,” says he, ‘springs 
entirely from a sense of convenience. There are always certain 
ideas existing antecedently on which the sense of convenience 
works, and of which it can do no more than form some new 
combination; and to find these ideas . . . is exactly the 
problem.” Thus, in many instances, ideas inherited from the 
past furnish the mould of present policy, which takes shape and 
direction from them, and may in fact be entirely transformed by 
them. Take, for example, the Eighteenth Amendment. This 
makes prohibition a national policy; but in the very act of doing 
so, it subjects this policy to the general procedure of the con- 
stitution, which is to say, of the constitution as it has been in- 
terpreted to date. The final result may be to mitigate the 
original policy very decidedly. The enactment of a law is only 
the first step—often a comparatively unimportant step—in the 
making of a law; and one of the conditions to which the new law 
must accommodate itself is existing forms of thought on legal 
subjects. 

These observations bring us into contact once more with the 
other phase of our subject. Two questions suggest themselves: 
first, whether it would not be a good thing if constitutional 
theory could be abolished; secondly what effect its abolition 
would have on the question of the relation of national and state 
power? ‘Toward the end of the nineteenth century a school of 
German theologians, which had its followers in this country, 
announced it to be their programme to get rid of what they called 
the incubus of the Pauline theology. Their argument was that 
while the authentic message of Christianity was as vital as 
ever, the harsh, stiff concepts of the Pauline teaching were 
unadjustable to modern needs and that, therefore, if Christianity 
was to survive, the screen which the Pauline theology obtruded 
between the modern believer and the pure faith must be kicked 
away. Might not a similar Puritanism be summoned to the 
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defence of the constitution and against the gloss of constitutional 
theory that so often encumbers its provisions? 

It is certainly true that the maxims which the courts have 
built up to guide them in the construction of laws and constitu- 
tions owe far too much to their work of construction in other and 
quite different fields where the public interest was not involved. 
A maxim especially in point in this connection is that which says 
that the court must give effect to the will of the law-giver. This 
maxim comes straight from the law of Wills. Naturally the 
intention which should govern the application of a will is that of 
its maker, although he is dead before the task of ascertaining 
his intention arises. But is there any reason why the intention 
of a law-maker, as distinct from that of the law itself should 
govern the law’s interpretation? To be sure, the law-maker 
is dead the moment the statute is made; that particular law- 
maker—that is to say, that particular congeries, or consensus of 
individual wills—will never in all probability function again, 
legislatively or otherwise. Is there, however, any reason why 
weight should be given in the interpretation of the law to the 
fact that such a law-giver did for one single instant flash into 
existence and then with equal celerity pass into an unrecoverable 
oblivion? 

Yet it is this maxim that the intention of the law-maker governs 
which has always been the principal, if not the sole viaduct, so 
to speak, between the constitution and constitutional theory. 
Constitutional theories the most contradictory have from the 
first claimed the attention of the official interpreters of the con- 
stitution on the score of representing the real honest-to-goodness 
intentions of the framers of the constitution, or if not of its 
framers, then of those who adopted it. Fortunately, the court 
has not always treated such arguments as relevant. Marshall 
in his opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden thought they should be 
heeded very rarely—though at other times his attitude is rather 
different. Not so many years ago the court dismissed an appeal 
to the intention of the framers in these brusque words: ‘““Vhe 
reasons which may have caused the framers of the Constitution 
to repose the power to regulate inter-state commerce in Congress 
donot . . . affect or limit the extent of the power itself.” 
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And is not this the position which the court ought always to 
take in this year of grace, one hundred and thirty-five years 
after the framing of the Constitution? As a document the 
Constitution came from its framers, and its elaboration was an 
event of the greatest historical interest, but as a Jaw the Con- 
stitution comes from and derives all its force from the people 
of the United States of this day and hour. In the words of the 
preamble, ‘‘We, the people of the United States, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution’’—not did ordain and establish. The 
Constitution is thus always in contact with the source of its 
being—it is a living statute, to be interpreted in the light of 
living conditions. Resistance it offers to the too easy triumph 
of social forces, but it is only the resistance of its words when they 
have been fairly construed from a point of view which is sym- 
pathetic with the aspirations of the existing generation of Ameri- 
can people, rather than that which is furnished by concern for 
theories as to what was intended by a generation long since 
dissolved into its native dust. 

Finally, let me put the question, what would result from 
such a procedure to the notion that the constitution excludes the 
national government from the main purposes of good govern- 
ment? It can be confidently answered that this notion would 
fall and dwindle by the wayside. Again, the preamble is in 
point; for where could a better statement be found of the wider 
objectives sought by good government the world over, “to 
promote justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence and the general welfare?’ Nor is this to say 
that the preamble is a grant of power; it is simply a catalogue 
of the ultimate ends to be served by the powers granted in the 
constitution itself. No gloss derived from speculative theories 
about the nature of the Union should have ever been permitted to 
obscure its clear import. 

Furthermore, is it not laid down in numerous cases that the 
purpose for which a legislature exercises its powers is a question 
of policy which no court is entitled to decide? The attempt, 
therefore, to apportion the general purposes of government 
between the national government and the states runs counter 
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to a once-settled rule of constitutional law. Nor should we 
forget that, unlike certain specific clauses of the written con- 
stitution—the due process clause, for instance—the division of 
powers between the states and the nation which the constitution 
sets up does not exist primarily for the protection of private 
interests but for public benefit—a matter also for legislatures 
and not for courts. Indeed, if we were to apply in the field of 
the relation of the national government and the states the full 
doctrine of political questions, judicial review must cease al- 
together in this field. This is so because a political question is 
one primarily over conflicting claims of sovereignty, with the 
result that when Congress has passed its act, the “political 
departments” having spoken, their verdict becomes res adjudicata 
and binding on the courts. No doubt, this jurisdiction is too 
well established to be challenged today; but at least it is ques- 
tionable if it should be extended. What justifies itself by 
precedent should observe the limits set by precedent. 

These considerations are no doubt irrelevant to the main 
argument and indeed are added only for good measure. The 
main argument may be summarized thus: For many practical 
purposes the constitution is the judicial version of it—constitu- 
tional law. The latter in turn derives in no small part from 
speculative ideas about what the framers of the constitution 
or the generation which adopted it intended it should mean— 
constitutional theory. Such ideas, nevertheless, whatever their 
historical basis—and that is frequently most precarious—have 
no application to the main business of constitutional interpreta- 
tion, which is to keep the constitution adjusted to the advancing 
needs of the time. On the contrary, they frequently contribute 
to rendering the written instrument rigid and inflexible far 
beyond what is the reasonable consequence of its terms. The 
proper point of view from which to approach the task of interpret- 
ing the constitution is that of regarding it as a living statute, 
palpitating with the purpose of the hour, reénacted with every 
waking breath of the American people, whose primitive right 
to determine their institutions is its sole claim to validity as a 
law and as the matrix of laws under our system. 
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As an illustration of the artificial difficulties created by reliance 
upon constitutional theory I have instanced the recently de- 
veloped doctrine of the court that the national government 
may use its powers only in the service of certain very restricted 
interests—a theory which clearly underlies the recent Child 
Labor cases. The doctrine is a solecism and flies inthevery 
face of the preamble of the constitution. But furthermore, 
constitutional theory, by the choice which it frequently offers 
of contradictory premises, enables the court often to legislate 
without assuming the due responsibilities of legislators. Lastly, 
had time permitted, I might have run over some older precedents 
of constitutional law, and have pointed out how essential it is 
that they should be rectified and how the task of their rectifica- 
tion would be assisted if the court would but brush aside ob- 
scuring theories and read the textual constitution afresh. Thus, 
the foundation of constitutional tax exemption is almost entirely 
doctrinal. When the written constitution relieves anybody from 
the ordinary duties of citizenship it is quite explicit on the point. 
But if there still must be an appeal to the framers of the con- 
stitution, let it be Marshall’s appeal: “The constitution [was] 
intended to endure for ages, and consequently to be adapted to 
the various crises of human affairs.” 
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The function of the discusser of a paper is, I take it, like that of 
Antony at the funeral of Caesar: to bury Corwin, not to praise him. 
Unfortunately Mr. Corwin has been wanting in the good intentions to 
pave the way for such a sepulchral performance on my part. He has 
himself recognized the force of the objections which I would urge to the 
first half of his paper, had that been all of it, and he has made clear that 
we cannot tell to what extent constitutional theory is a crutch grabbed 
to help a wayfarer hobble on to his chosen journey’s end, and to what 
extent it is like a flood or a landslide which sweeps a passive person 
willy-nilly along its own appointed way. Even worse than this, Mr. 
Corwin confesses that his game is to indoctrinate his hearers with his 
own preferred brand of constitutional theory. How can one expose a 
confidence man who takes us all into his confidence like this? If Mr. 
Corwin’s heart were not as hard as his head, he might have shown more 
sympathy for his commentator and left him a few soft spots where he 
might dig in with his intellectual toes. 

Mr. Corwin is to be thanked for emphasizing that constitutional 
theory as commonly preached is not derived by induction from the 
particuliarities of constitutional law. Its glowing generalities endow 
discussion with more heat than light. The holy name of states’ rights 
is easily forgotten when employers wish their laborers sober and 
unctuously invoked when they wish their laborers young. The name 
is a name to conjure with only when convenient. Similar sins of 
contradiction are committed in the name of individual liberty. There 
is much silly constitutional theory about the power of the Supreme Court 
over legislation. It gives us lovely pictures of a clear and unmistakable 
will entertained by some mythical sovereign at some remote date and 
expressed so lucidly in the words “due process of law” that only four 
out of nine judges can possibly be blind to it. We can dismiss all such 
constitutional theory as imbecile, but we cannot dismiss it as impotent. 
Without doubt it often raises emotional mists before the eyes of men 
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and judges and leaves them incapable of realistic analysis of the com- 
peting practicalities in the situations before them for judgment. Mr. 
Corwin complains that “constitutional theory, by the choice which it 
frequently offers of contradictory premises, enables the court often to 
legislate without assuming the due responsibilities of legislators.” I 
add to this the further lament that thereby judges may dodge not only 
the responsibilities of legislators, but also the inquiry, the analysis and 
the judgment by which alone may legislation command confidence. 

Most of our constitutional clauses are couched in such broad language 
that courts are fairly free to decide most issues as they think best. 
The formulae which judges have evolved to amplify the constitutional 
language are usually as latitudinarian as the writing on the original 
parchment. In answering questions arising under such clauses or 
formulae, no invocation of amorphous abstractions or of broad gener- 
alizations can amount to the giving of a reason. Yet the opinions are 
all too full of such abstractions and generalizations and all too empty 
of practical reasons. If we had to take our constitutional law from what 
the court says, we should find it as a whole a conglomeration of contra- 
dictions. Only by careful consideration of what the court does and of 
the situations to which it does it, can we get any appreciable order out 
of the doctrinal chaos. If we view the judicial product as a congeries 
of particular judgments, we find that the judicial record for wisdom is 
highly respectable. The decisions most widely condemned as blunders 
are customarily accompanied by an undue infusion of unwarranted 
constitutional or economic theorizing in the opinions. 

I fully agree with Mr. Corwin as to the unwise use often made of 
what he calls “‘speculative ideas about what the framers of the con- 
stitution or the generation which adopted it intended it should mean.” 
I agree that when such ideas are purely “‘speculative” they have, as he 
says, “no application to the main business of constitutional inter- 
pretation.” I come close to agreeing that this main business “is to 
keep the constitution adjusted to the advancing needs of the time.” 
I pause, however, when I come to his conception of the constitution as 
a “living statute, palpitating with the purposes of the hour” and 
“reénacted with every waking breath of the American people.” Yet 
I am not sure just how many jots and tittles I would subtract. I do feel 
that judges owe some respect to things as they were in the beginning. 
The pretended national taxation of oleomargarine, narcotics, child 
labor and grain futures was a decided departure from what was bar- 
gained for in 1787. In my judgment such acts merit judicial vetoes 
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whenever on the face of the statute the court can find palpable proof 
of the exercise of broad police power. Whether the Income Tax cases 
fall in the same category is more doubtful. The denunciation of them 
did not emanate from the underlying idea of the apportionment clause. 
My speculative notion of what the framers intended is that recurring 
and unescapable taxes on property should be subject to the apportion- 
ment check. In all substance, income taxes on rents and interest and 
dividends are in most cases pretty close to taxes on the capital property. 
The critics of the Income Tax cases were animated by a judgment that 
the conditions underlying the original bargain had passed away, as 
indeed they had. Here, then, was a situation where there was a sharp 
conflict between the past and the present. The court kept faith with 
the past, but the faith was no longer the faith of the contractors. It was 
mainly the hope of the recipients of income. The gods which the 
decision worshipped were private gods and not public gods. 

This brings me to my final doubts as to whether I really disagree with 
Mr. Corwin at all. The bargainers who made the original federal com- 
pact hailed from states which only in name are the same states today. 
These states have added to their number nearly three times their 
original company. These junior sisters joined the family without any 
real reliance on judicial preservation of the ideas and sentiments of 
1787. Any notion that they were contractual privies to the original 
thirteen would be pure fancy. As territorial children tied to the apron- 
strings of the national mother, they got restive as they got stronger and 
they eagerly substituted comparative emancipation for their previous 
condition of complete subordination. They would gladly have joined 
the union one by one whatever their anticipations about Supreme Court 
sanction of departures from the anticipations of the framers and the 
ratifiers. To speak of territories or states as anticipators in any sense 
is to use a tricky figure of speech. A few folks pulled the wires that 
turned a territory into a state, and these folks didn’t think in terms of an 
earlier solemn compact to which the about-to-be-created state would 
become an adherent. The rest of the folks then affected probably did 
not think about the matter at all. There were no solemn contractual 
reservations of a mythical status quo ante for the benefit of generations 
yet unborn. No existing human animal as a citizen of some present-day 
state ever entered into his relations with government on the faith that 
the Supreme Court would continually try to think the thoughts that 
James Madison or Melancthon Smith, or any other man of 1787 or 1788, 
might have thought. Nor did any of these ancient thinkers put their 
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preferences into a perpetual trust fund and endow us as their heirs with 
vested equitable interests therein. All talk in analogies of contract law 
and property law is just sheer make-believe. Distinctly state interests 
are adequately safeguarded by equality of representation in the Senate 
and by the fact that the folks who send representatives to the national 
legislature are folks who dwell in the several states. 

So you see that Mr. Corwin has me tottering. My feeble effort to 
dissent may be the product of some aesthetic leanings toward intel- 
lectually harmonious development of the original plan. My appeal to 
intellectual morality in invoking a duty to keep faith with the past may 
be merely the struggle of a vestigial Puritan conscience to save itself 
from complete annihilation. Perhaps also I shrink from Mr. Corwin’s 
chaotic conception of the scope of national power because it threatens 
a revolt against the throne of constitutional knowledge whence cometh 
my daily dole. I cannot swallow whole a contention that the Supreme 
Court should let Congress do anything that is a good thing to do, but I 
feel myself slipping fast toward substantial accord with the position 
against which I started out to caution you. I know that it is not the 
states which care for states’ rights. It is folks, and almost always folks 
who want freedom to harm their fellows. When there are sound prag- 
matic arguments against new extensions of national power, there is no 
need to prate of states’ rights. Mr. Corwin has persuaded me to look 
with tolerance upon a constitutional theory that will let us write into 
the constitution all the wisdom that the words will permit. I warn him, 
however, that not from constitutional theory will come the wisdom to 
guide our writing. If he stills the winds of foolish doctrine, he must 
give us in their place some guides to the way of wisdom in making an 
indefinite series of practical judgments. The job cannot be done by 
substituting new doctrine for old. If Mr. Corwin is to be the Moses to 
lead us from the land of the Constitution as our Fathers knew it, may 
he also be the Joshua to encompass the Jericho of ensuing uncertainties 
and to supervise the blowing of horns until the walls shall fall down 
flat. 
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EDITED BY WALTER F. DODD 


Governors’ Messages.' The illogical position of a newly elected 
executive when called upon to give information regarding the condition 
of the state and make recommendations to members of a legislature, 
many of whom may have served the state for years, is recognized by a 
number of the present governors. 

Taxation. One need not read far in any message as a rule, to discover 
that the states are hungering for money,—that making both ends meet 
seems to be an almost perennial problem before these units of govern- 
ment, but one is relieved of a taste of sordidness by an acquaintance 
with the activities continuously performed by their agencies. 

Governor Branch of Indiana, aside from his opposition to tax-free 
bonds, is satisfied with the tax law of the state as “one of the best, 
not only in Indiana, but in any other state.”” Governor Small would 
uncover by some means the hidden wealth of Illinois and subject it to 
taxation. In Iowa, Governor Kendall leans toward a graduated tax on 
railroads and, in order to secure the listing of intangible personality, 
he would require the petition, in all actions upon notes and mortgages, 
to contain a verified allegation that the evidence of indebtedness had 
been reported for taxation. The incoming governor, Hammill, believes 
that further efforts to tax intangibles are futile, and that taxes on 
incomes and business earnings must supplement or take the place of 
the general property tax. 

Governor Preus of Minnesota notes that the ad valorem tax and the 
occupation tax levied in 1921 upon iron ore represent more than forty 
per cent of the average net value of the ore. In Nebraska, Governor 
Bryan favors the repeal of the intangible tax law of 1921, providing for 


1 Messages from both retiring and incoming governors were received for Maine, 
Delaware, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Washington. No messages have been secured for the 
regular legislative sessions in Louisiana, May, 1924, and in Georgia, June, 1924, 
nor from Governor John H. Trumbull of Connecticut, who succeeded Governor 
Bingham almost immediately after the latter’s inauguration, or Governor How- 
ard M. Gore, of West Virginia, who took office in March. 
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the assessment of this kind of property at one-fourth of its value; and 
he opposes special mill levies and any increase in taxes, especially a 
tax on gasoline. The latter tax is recommended by the incoming 
governor, McMullen, along with a reduction in automobile license fees 
and an amendment of the intangible tax law, either in the classification 
feature, or in the rate of the tax. The legislature of Kansas is cautioned 
by Governor Paulen in the exercise of the power to classify certain kinds 
of property for taxation, as permitted by a constitutional amendment 
of 1924, and is advised to levy a gasoline tax. 

Governor Sweet of Colorado proposes an income tax, a severance tax 
on mineral products and an increase in the gasoline tax. Governor 
Gunderson of South Dakota asks for additional penalties to enforce the 
money afd credits tax, a capital stock tax on corporations, and a gross 
earnings tax on railroads. In North Dakota, both the retiring governor, 
Nestos, and the incoming governor, Sorlie, would increase the gasoline 
tax; as would also Governors Terral of Arkansas and Winant of New 
Hampshire. Apparently either the imposition or increase of this tax 
would please governors Hammill, Blaine, Brewster, Ferguson, and Fuller. 
An additional effort to reach the wealth of industrial corporations is 
advised by Governor Ross of Wyoming, as she notes an increase of 
$11,000,000 in railroad valuation by the board of equalization. 

In the state of Washington, Governor Hartley favors a state board of 
tax commissioners, with adequate power over assessments, before mak- 
ing any other changes in the revenue laws. In the opinion of Governor 
Pierce, the repeal of the Oregon income tax was brought about by an 
expensive and misleading propaganda. He decries the unjust assess- 
ment of property, as indicated by the reduction of the tax roll of Mult- 
nomah County, exclusive of utilities, by $14,000,000, in the preceeding 
eleven years. He would free property from direct state taxes, would 
introduce a severance tax on all natural resources, and restore the tax 
supervising commissions for each county, appointed by the governor 
under a law of 1923, later held to be unconstitutional. These com- 
missions, the governor thinks, would have saved the people $2,000,000. 

Governor Scrugham of Nevada would exempt automobiles from the 
personal property tax, and increase the gasoline tax to three cents. The 
latter move is also favored by Governor Hannett of New Mexico, as 
well as the imposition of tobacco and other sales taxes and the amend- 
ment of the present inadequate delinquent tax law, under which an 
enormous amount of tax is uncollected. The governor’s plan is to 
authorize the state tax commission to employ attorneys, whose fees 
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would be placed on a percentage basis and assessed as costs against the 
delinquent owners. District attorneys are now empowered to force col- 
lection, but have proved unsuccessful. The governor would repeal the 
poll and road taxes as impracticable. 

In the opinion of Governor Silzer of New Jersey, the inheritance tax, 
from which nearly one-half of that state’s revenues are derived, should 
be left by the national government to the states. In New Hampshire 
the courts have embarrassed the state by invalidating the legacy tax of 
1919 and, in substance, the inheritance tax of 1923. Governor Brewster 
of Maine thinks a strengthening of the laws in order to reach more 
intangible property better than a change in the tax. The income tax is 
opposed by Governor Billings of Vermont, who points to the recent 
action of Florida and Oregon, and submits a proposal for a tax on the 
gross earnings of water power companies. 

In West Virginia, Governor Morgan thinks constitutional permission 
for the taxation of personal property should be secured. Governor 
McLeod of South Carolina commends a tax on soft drinks and the cor- 
rection of gross inequalities in assessments, especially on vacant town 
and city lots. Governor Peay of Tennessee favors an amendment of 
the constitution to permit the assessment of personalty and franchises 
on the basis of combined value and income, as well as an increase of the 
gasoline tax and a tax on tobacco. - The latter form of tax is also 
approved by Governor Ferguson of Texas. 

Governor McCrae asserts that everywhere in Arkansas the gross- 
est inequalities in the assessment exist. He denounces the township 
system of equalization, substituted for the county system in 1917, and 
favors a return to county boards of equalization, with more adequate 
powers, and less political in constitution. He advocates assessment at 
full value, the modification of the state income tax to correspond to the 
form of the federal law and the creation of a single state agency for the 
collection of state taxes, saying of the ex-officio collectors: “They are 
confessedly interested in securing the administration of the tax laws 
for purposes of politics and patronage.” 

Appropriations and Budgets. The problem of satisfactory budget 
and appropriations practice receives considerable attention in the 
messages. In recent years, the governors generally seem more apprecia- 
tive of the value of approved methods in this field than they have been 
in the past. 

In Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot credits the department of state 
and finance with such intelligent foresight and such effective control in 
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the first budget ever made in that state that deficiency appropriations 
have practically disappeared, although they amounted to nearly 
$7,000,000 in 1921. Governor Branch of Indiana, explaining that the 
estimates were reduced $14,000,000 the first year, recommends the 
appointment by the governor of a committee of four from the legisla- 
ture to advise with the budget clerk, and also the inclusion of all state 
departments under budget control. High commendation is bestowed 
on the work of the Iowa budget director by Governor Kendall. The 
operation of the Tennessee 1923 budget law receives approval at the 
hands of Governor Peay, who urges the abolition of all continuing 
appropriations. 

Governor Smith of New York renews his efforts for a constitutional 
provision for an executive budget system and the prohibition of 
unrecommended appropriations until the governor’s recommendations 
shall have been considered. Governor Baker of Missouri calls for the 
creation of a budget system similar to that of the federal government. 
In West Virginia, Governor Morgan, while agreeing that the board of 
public works is a better budget agency than the legislative committees, 
presents an argument for an executive budget and suggests a consti- 
tututional amendment to that end. For North Carolina, Governor 
McLean urges an executive budget commission functioning continu- 
ously, with enlarged power, instead of the present legislative com- 
mission. Governor Pothier of Rhode Island recommends the creation 
of a budget agency independent of any expending department. Gover- 
nor Gunderson of South Dakota would substitute an executive budget 
for the present budget board. Governor Hartley of Washington 
believes in an executive budget to be prepared for the governor by the 
state department of efficiency instead of by expending officials, an ex- 
officio board, or legislative committees. In Montana, Governor Erick- 
son recommends itemized appropriations and a new budget law that 
will not only control state expenditures but also check the disburse- 
ments of counties, cities and school districts. 

In New Jersey, Governor Silzer, in reducing the requested appro- 
priation for legislative employees, suggests that the legislature might 
find it more convenient to be served by qualified persons rather than 
by those who know nothing about their duties, care less and many of 
whom are seldom present. He also insists that all state funds be paid 
into the treasury. 

Governor Baxter would amend the Maine constitution to prevent 
the appropriation of public money to any private institution. He, 
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and the incoming governor, Brewster, consider the contingent fund, 
established a decade ago, unwise; and the latter opposes continuing 
appropriations. 

In Wisconsin, Governor Blaine advises that all indefinite and 
unlimited appropriations be restricted to meet unforeseen emergencies 
only. Governor Bryan of Nebraska would require a specific appro- 
priation for every outlay, and would deposit all receipts in the general 
fund, as would also Governor Pierce of Oregon. 

Governor Terral of Arkansas demands of the legislature conformity 
with the constitutional requirement of itemization and notifies the mem- 
bers that if the institutions should suffer because of a veto due to its fail- 
ure, theirs would be the blame. The legislature of Colorado is urged 
by Governor Sweet to take control of the spending agencies now 
removed from its power, as the appropriations from the general funds 
constitute only about twenty-five per cent of the state expenditures. 
The budgeting of certain special funds is also urged on the Utah legis- 
lature by Governor Dern. Continuing appropriations are condemned 
by Governor Moore of Idaho. 

An inventory of permanent improvements and capital expenditures 
is advocated by Governor Pothier of Rhode Island; and substantially 
the same by Winant of New Hampshire and Branch of Indiana. 

State Reorganization. Plans for administrative reorganization were 
proposed in several states; and partial modifications are urged in 
many messages. Governor Smith of New York advocates a four- 
year term for the governor, and in a special message proposes further 
consolidations in connection with a constitutional amendment to group 
the state administration in twenty-one departments. Governor Chris- 
tianson commends to the attention of the Minnesota legislature a pro- 
posal to consolidate 92 agencies into a few departments and to give the 
governor power to limit the expenditures through a department of 
administrative and financial control, with budget making, purchasing, 
auditing, tax regulating and personnel selecting functions. 

In submitting the report of a survey on administrative reorganiza- 
tion, Governor Scrugham, of Nevada, says: ‘‘Private business is cer- 
tainly organized on a plan which fixes responsibility on an individual 
who has the appointment and control of his co-workers. Without 
doubt such an organization produces a maximum of business efficiency 

it is not certain that a complete change to private corpora- 
tion practice would necessarily operate in public affairs.” 

General reorganization for Oregon is approved by Governor Pierce; 
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and Governor Gunderson of South Dakota, following the plan of an 
advisory commission which reported in 1923, proposes the consolida- 
tion of fourteen agencies under a department of agriculture and of others 
under a department of finance. 

In Arkansas, Governor McCrae believes that better men can be 
secured for honorary boards than for paid boards. But his successor, 
Terral, recommends a highway board of three paid members and 
desires a paid charities and corrections board of three, to be appointed 
by the governor, in place of eleven unpaid boards and commissions 
with a total membership of 63. In Arizona, Governor Hunt seeks com- 
plete responsibility for the appointment of administrative officers. 
For Colorado, Governor Sweet advocates a four-year term for the 
governor; also a civil pension system for state officers and employees, 
and a director of finance, appointed by the chief executive to pass upon 
all bills as they are contracted, a thorough control over the traveling 
expenses of state employees and a central mailing office to prevent the 
use of departmental facilities by candidates for reélection. The 
incoming governor, Morley, recommends the abolition of the state tax 
commission (there is a board of equalization also), the repeal of 
several regulatory laws (such as those for boiler inspection and examina- 
tion of horseshoers) and the elimination of the enforcement agencies. 

Governor Bryan of Nebraska criticizes the previous legislature for 
failure to eliminate duplications and complexities in the administrative 
departments. He renews his plan of 1923 to have the governor appoint 
administrative subordinates, and claims to have reorganized the activi- 
ties under his supervision until little of the “code” arrangement remains. 
Separate departments for banking and insurance are proposed, the 
departments of agriculture and public welfare to be abolished and their 
functions distributed elsewhere. In Kansas, Governor Paulen recom- 
mends for the state educational institutions an unpaid board of seven 
or nine, appointed by the governor for seven to nine years, in plaee of 
the small paid board, whose functions include also the charitable and 
penal institutions, but would retain the business manager. 

In Iowa, Governor Kendall claims for the reorganized department 
of agriculture the performance of vastly more acceptable service at less 
than half the previous cost. Governor Small, of Illinois, advocates the 
addition of two new code departments. A central board of contol 
for Indiana institutions meets the warm disapproval of Governor 
Branch, who insists that the members would be more interested in draw- 
ing their salaries than in the institutions. 
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Governor McLean of North Carolina admits that there exists no 
central organizatioe in that state, and that no adequate control is 
lodged anywhere. He holds that the number of elective officers must 
be reduced if democracy is to produce efficiency. 

In North Dakota. Governor Nestos favors a four-year term for all 
officials of the state and its subdivisions. His successor, Sorlie, recom- 
mends quadrennial sessions of the legislature and wishes to appoint a 
state efficiency expert with extended powers of investigation. 

In Maine, Governor Baxter expresses appreciation of the executive 
council; and Governor Fuller favors biennial sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. Governor Pothier of Rhode Island desires to give 
the larger cities increased representation in the senate, and would 
abolish property qualifications for voting for elective officers in cities. 
Governor Denny of Delaware favors a constitutional amendment to 
enlarge the representation of the city of Wilmington in the legislature. 

Governor Morgan of West Virginia disapproves of the split session of 
the legislature, and asserts that the chief results have been inconvenieece 
to the legislators and added burdens to the taxpayers. Governor 
Terral of Arkansas urges the legislature to limit its employees by law 
to 35 for each house, and to impose a fine of $500 upon the president or 
the speaker for every warrant issued to an employee in excess of that 
number. 

Both Governors Smith of New York and Paulen of Kansas would 
take an advisory vote of the people on the child labor amendment to 
the constitution of the United States; and the latter favors this pro- 
cedure on all future amendments. Governor Smith advocates the initia- 
tive for amending the state constitution; and notes that the adoption 
of the home rule amendment has relieved the pressure on the legislature 
and lessened the interference of the legislature in purely local affairs. 
Governor Blaine of Wisconsin advises concurrence by the present 
legislature in proposed constitutional amendments providing for the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall and home rule for towns, vil- 
lages, cities, and counties. 

Governor Silzer of New Jersey asks for authority to remove, after 
charges and a hearing, all members of any state board appointed by 
him, and also all judges of district courts. Branch suggests that the 
governor of Indiana be empowered to remove from office any law 
enforcing official who refuses to do his duty. Baker of Missouri would 
like authority to remove any county or city officer, after formal com- 
plaint has been made of failure to perform his duty. Donahey of Ohio 
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reports during his first term the removal of two mayors, a director of 
public service and a chief of police. He would exempt the last office 
from civil service law protection as against the mayor. 

Pothier believes the sheriffs of Rhode Island should be elected by 
the voters of the counties instead of by the legislature, but also favors 
the creation of a bureau of investigation manned by trained detectives 
in the attorney general’s department. 

Several governors consider the pardon power. Pinchot points out 
that the board of pardons in Pennsylvania in 1914 granted 59.5 per 
cent of the pardons applied for; in 1921, 31 per cent; in 1922, 32 per cent; 
and the average for ten years was 34.4 per cent; while thus far in his 
administration only 28 per cent of the applications have been granted. 
Ferguson of Texas forecasts a liberal pardon policy, but asks that appli- 
cations for pardon be based on physical condition and prison record 
rather than upon supposed political influence. Sweet asserts that the 
pardon power requires more of the governor of Colorado’s time than any 
other activity. McLean would amend the constitution of North 
Carolina to grant the pardoning power to a board instead of to the 
governor. Bryan of Nebraska considers that the practice of trial 
judges in Nebraska in giving sentences of from one to twenty years for 
most offences is unfair to the board of pardons and paroles, as on the 
expiration of a year, with good behavior, the prisoner, his friends and 
attorneys besiege the board for clemency. He would also amend the 
procedural law to allow the judge to discuss the evidence for the jury. 
On the other hand the retention of the indeterminate sentence law is 
recommended by Governor Peay of Tennessee; and the enactment of 
such a law is recommended by Governors McLeod and Blaine of South 
Carolina and Wisconsin. 

State and Local Relations. More attention than formerly is given to 
the relations between the organs of state government and local authori- 
ties, and some phases of administrative control over local officials and 
activities seem to be steadily gaining in favor. 

Further restrictions upon local borrowing powers in Massachusetts 
are favored by Governor Fuller, who would allow indebtedness beyond 
the statutory limit only if an initial contribution be made from current 
income. He believes a classification of municipalities on the basis of 
assessed valuation and a corresponding classification in the application 
of the borrowing statutes, would result in a more systematic financing 
of public improvements and materially lessen the period of loans. 
Governor Baxter of Maine thinks the local communities should be 
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forced to bear their own burdens for the care of the poor and the sick, 
because of the local knowledge of conditions and local self-interest in 
keeping down expenses. This recommendation is seconded by Gover- 
nor Brewster in approving the assessment of a fair portion of the expense 
of caring for defectives upon the communities from which they come. 
Of course this practice is not unusual. An appeal from the decision of 
the local authorities in New Jersey to a state board in the matter of 
expenditures, budget-making, or the issue of bonds, would meet the 
approval of Governor Silzer. A similar plan to control bond issues in 
North Dakota, and the requirement of serial bonds, appear wise to 
Governor Nestos. 

Governor Donahey of Ohio would give the people of each taxing 
district direct and full control over future increases of tax levies, debts, 
and sources of revenue, and promises to veto any attempt to authorize 
additional local taxes without the approval of the electorate. In Ten- 
nessee, Governor Peay promises to veto any act authorizing a new 
county or municipal bond issue unless provision is made for a popular 
vote; and provision for a similar procedure is urged by Governor Hartley 
of Washington. If Governor Christianson of Minnesota has his way, 
bond issues by municipal governments, except for refunding purposes, 
will be voided unless they carry in irrepealable tax levy for an adequate 
sinking fund. 

No contract should be awarded for any new high school building or for 
the material alteration of an old one in West Virginia, until after the 
approval of the state board of control, in Governor Morgan’s opinion. 
The laxity of accounting methods in the county governments of North 
Carolina is attributed by Governor McLean to a system of government 
unadapted to present needs. He would fix by general law simple 
standards of administration and accounting. 

Governor McCrae of Arkansas would forbid counties, school districts 
and cities to issue warrants or incur obligations in excess of current 
income, and make the violation of such prohibition a criminal act. 
Trapp of Oklahoma thinks that a nonsalaried board of freeholders, 
popularly elected and equipped with the requisite powers, would check 
the useless expenditures of money by the present county excise boards 
now authorized to act as appropriating and spending officials. The 
compulsory adoption and publication of a budget by county, school 
district, and city officials prior to the levy of any tax, is recommended 
by Governor Ross of Wyoming as a means of encouraging economy. 

Elections. The direct primary is both criticized and defended. 
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Governor Branch would make the present Indiana law optional with 
localities and compulsory for the selection of delegates to state conven- 
tions which would nominate state tickets. He would amend the absent 
voters’ law to eliminate frauds. The new governor, Jackson, however, 
does not believe the demand for repeal comes from the rank and file 
of the voters. Governor Paulen of Kansas favors a state convention of 
delegates from county conventions to nominate candidates for state 
offices with the exception of the governor. 

In Maine, Governor Baxter believes that former political leaders who 
have been deprived of power by the direct primary are making an attack 
upon it, as a system under which party manipulations have been dis- 
carded and the people have come into their own. Governor Brewster 
of the same state also praises the primary and would require party 
enrollment to prevent participation in the party primary of its too 
recent adherents. Governor Richardson of California thinks that the 
primary has again proved its value in the recent election, and has per- 
mitted him to conduct the affairs of the state on a business basis, since 
under it no pledges to any political machine are necessary for success. 

Governor Donahey of Ohio would broaden the primary system to 
permit voters of no party affiliation, or those unwilling to state publicly 
their affiliation, to participate in the nominating of candidates, and 
would enable bona fide groups of voters other than the parties to have 
watchers at the polls. He believes quadrennial registration sufficiently 
frequent for cities now having it annually, and favors permanent regis- 
tration where it is now quadrennial. In Rhode Island, Governor 
Pothier would provide biennial instead of annual registration, and also 
a revision of the general caucus laws to compel the use of the secret 
ballot and to allow sufficient time for voting. f 

The legislature of Missouri has been authorized by a constitutional 
amendment to enact a registration law for counties of over 100,000 
population and in cities of over 10,000 population. Governor McCrae 
of Arkansas favors the consolidation of state and congressional elec- 
tions and a run-off primary for offices where no candidate has received a 
majority. 

Governor Morley of Colorado would prevent the adherents of one 
party from voting in the primary of another party by means of party 
enrollment. Hunt of Arizona advises a presidential primary law and a 
revision of the registration system to lessen the cost. Governor Han- 
nett of New Mexico says the laws for the registration of voters and for 
elections are so loosely drawn that they invite fraud; and he favors 
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personal registration, the office group ballot and the direct primary. 
In Utah, Governor Dern favors a plan, sponsored by the state bar asso- 
ciation, under which judicial candidates will be elected on a separate 
ballot with the names in alphabetical order without party designation, 
will be prohibited from making campaign contributions and may hold 
office during good behavior. 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts believes the corrupt practices act 
should be revised to prevent large expenditures either by a candidate 
or in his behalf. Smith of New York would publish before election 
the statements of candidates’ expenditures now required to be filed 
after election, and would restore the primary for the nomination of 
candidates for state office. Silzer of New Jersey would abolish the 
bureau of elections for Hudson and Essex counties, which, he says, have 
cost the taxpayers uselessly $525,000 since their establishment in 1918. 


A strengthening of the banking law, generally in the form of restric- 
tions upon loans, close supervision, limitations upon the organization 
of new banks in territory already served, or improved methods of aid- 
ing or administering failing banks is proposed in Indiana (Governor 
Branch), Iowa (both governors), Kansas, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, (Governor McMaster), Wyoming, Arizona and New Mexico. 

A system for the arbitration of commercial disputes arising out of 
contracts is recommended by Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, to 
relieve the congestion of court business and to secure speedier and more 
satisfactory decisions at less expense. 

North Carolina is declared by Governor McLean to be one of only 
six states, and the only great industrial state, without a workman’s 
compensation law. A minimum wage law for the women of Colorado is 
urged by Governor Morley. Governor Smith again asks the New York 
legislature for a forty-eight hour week for women in industry and for 
the creation of a minimum wage board for women and minors with 
investigatory and recommendatory powers. One of the few governors 
of northern states to oppose vigorously the child labor amendment was 
Hartley of Washington, using these words, ‘“The people of our state will 
never permit its youth being made the victims of a nationalization or 
federalization policy that no modern government but Russia has ever 
attempted to exercise, and since the entire proposal is wholly socialistic 
and wholly opposed to American ideals it should be promptly rejected.” 

A large amount of space in nearly every message is devoted to the 
subject of highways. The recommendations are generally so specific 
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and detailed and so unrelated to governmental principles that but little 

comment can be indulged in here. Governor Richardson states that 
nearly half the state highway mileage of California is of local character, 
commonly called “pork barrel” roads, placed in the system by legisla- 
tive action or by vote of the people. On the other hand, Governors 
Denny and Robinson wish the state highway department of Delaware 
to extend its jurisdiction gradually over all the roads of the state, with 
provision for building, when practicable, roads of less expensive mate- 
rial than cement and macadam. Governor Groesbeck believes the 
establishment of a future highway program to be the most urgent of the 
problems confronting the Michigan legislature. 

Ohio will have no constabulary, state police, rural police, or state 
traffic police if Governor Donahey can prevent it; while Governor 
Pothier would have a state police, motorized highway patrol, and a 
bureau of investigation, for Rhode Island. Governor Bingham would 
increase the police force of Connecticut as the best machinery for law 
enforcement by state authority. Governor Branch would likewise 
increase the force of Indiana. But Governor Ferguson would reduce 
the number of Texas rangers and use them to coédperate with the sheriffs 
and other local officers and not send them into counties unless there 
should be a flagrant disregard of duty by the sheriffs. 

Governors Dern, Billings and Fuller recommend the consideration 
of a proposal requiring the drivers of automobiles to furnish security 
for liability for personal injury or death caused by their vehicles. 
Under the New York law, explains Governor Smith, a personal record of 
each driver is being kept by the bureau of motor vehicles. Hundreds of 
reckless and incompetent drivers have been eliminated from the roads, 
and suspensions and revocations of licenses are being made daily, and 
statistics showing how, when, and why, accidents occur are being 
compiled. 

Governor Fuller assigns as the cause for the most constant criticism 
of the civil service system in Massachusetts, the enforced retention 
of employees in the service unless guilty of the most serious offences. 
The reclassification of the positions and salaries of all state employees 
is considered by Governor Pinchot a most valuable achievement for 
Pennsylvania. He claims a reduction in the salary rolls of the Harris- 
burg appointive departments of $1,750,000, accompanied by an increase 
in the quantity and quality of work. His administration attempts to 
replace the old order of push and pull by a new order of coéperation and 
advancement based on merit. “One well-paid and _ well-treated 
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employee with an open road to advancement on merit costs the state 
far less than two dissatisfied, half-hearted, clock watchers.”” Governor 
Sweet of Colorado devoted a page to the subject of state employees and 
charges the state with failure to apply even the most elementary prin- 
ciples of good personnel management, especially in the matter of stand- 
ardization of salaries. Noting that some appointees have been serving 
provisionally for two years, he would compel an examination of state 
employees under the Colorado civil service law not longer than ninety 
days after a provisional appointment. In connection with the three 
elections held in California during the past two years, Governor 
Richardson insists that not a single dollar of assessment has been levied 
against any civil service employee,—a fact in striking contrast to the 
practice of open assessment under the old political methods. 

The abuse of the emergency provision in the referendum clause of the 
constitution by the legislature of Arkansas is denounced by Governor 
Terral. The defeat of the oleomargarine bill at an Oregon referendum 
is attributed by Governor Pierce to the circulation of false and mislead- 
ing propaganda picturing butter at one dollar a pound. 

The most serious problem in the education field confronting the states 
seems to be that of the rural school. Governors Pothier, Baker, Erick- 
son, McLean, Peay, Pinchot and Smith touch upon this subject. 
Governor Hartley of Washington believes that if higher education is 
to profit the state and be maintained without burdensome taxation, 
entrance examinations and educational standards are demanded that 
will eliminate those unprepared, unable, or unwilling to conform to such 
standards. Governor Nestos of North Dakota would set aside three 
hours a week out of the school time to enable parents and the various 
religious denominations, either singly or in groups, to give religious 
instruction without public expense. 

A considerable portion of Governor Nestos’ message is devoted to a 
description of the status of the several state activities initiated under 
the previous administration in North Dakota. He believes the state 
mill and elevator plant as efficient as can be found anywhere, but ‘‘in 
proportion to capacity, the inglorious fact remains, one of the costli- 
est in existence,’’—more than double the average amount. He believes 
the plant should be able to make operating expenses in the years to 
come, while Governor Sorlie expects to be able to make the mill an asset 
of incalculable value to the state, and pay cash dividends. The smaller 
state mill failed to make operating expenses and has been closed. 
Governor Nestos asserts that for only one of the fifty-three houses 
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erected by the Home Building Association was a written agreement 
found as specified by the law. About one hundred farm loans had 
been made for more than the land was apparently worth, and many to 
those who were not actual farmers. The great majority had paid no 
part of the interest or principal, owners had in many cases abandoned 
the land, and some had even left the state. Millions in interest and 
principal were delinquent on land contracts under the board of uni- 
versity and school lands,—in December 1922, 400 land contracts were 
delinquent for five to twelve years. (Not all of this carelessness could 
be laid at the door of the Non-Partisan League.) Governor Sorlie 
regards the state bank as “‘an instrument of great potency in the estab- 
lishment of the financial independence of the state,” “‘the greatest for- 
ward step of the decade along politico-economic lines.’”?’ Governor 
McMaster announces the completion of the South Dakota cement plant 
and believes the people wish its operation to be given a fair trial. 
Governor Gunderson notes that the plant has cost four or five hundred 
thousand dollars more than the commission assured the 1923 legisla- 
ture would be the maximum. Governor McMaster asks the legisla- 
ture to authorize the state sale of gasoline and hints at a similar pro- 
vision for coal—‘“‘giving the governor the power to curb excessive profit.” 
Governor Bryan makes a similar request, claiming to have saved the 
people of Nebraska $10,000,000 in the price of coal and about 
$13,500,000 in the price of gasoline. 


Some paragraphs of a number of the messages, though not closely 
related to governmental problems, are of a general interest on account 
of the point of view or philosophy of government expressed. Governor 
Richardson attacks the yellow journals of California which, he says, 
cost the people many millions more than the foot and mouth disease 
through the effect of their exaggerated stories upon other industries. 
The problem can be solved by the demand from subscribers and adver- 
tisers for truth in the news. In a plea for less government, Governor 
Moore says, “Discontent breeds revolution and governments are over- 
thrown by revolution. Revolution is fostered by radicalism and debt. 
Radicalism is fostered by autocracy, encouraged by numerous state and 
federal bureaus.”’ Later on he advises the legislature to investigate 
the operation of the syndicalism law, ‘‘with a view of making it more 
effective.” Governor Robinson of Delaware speaks thus, “Each gen- 
eration presents its own problems. . . . . The horse has been 
supplanted by the automobile, and it seems as if it will not be long 
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before the automobile will give way largely to transportation through 
the air. But our government, as instituted by our forefathers, remains 
practically the same as it was nearly one hundred and fifty years ago. 
We will do well to pause and consider thoroughly before we attempt to 
add to or detract from the constitution which has guarded us so well 
for sO many years.” 

Some of Governor Baxter’s comments, in a message which it is not 
customary for Maine’s retiring executive to give, are of interest. He 
states that he offered an important place on a board to investigate the 
tax exemption laws to nine prominent men before one was found to 
accept it—‘‘my experience has not given me a very high opinion of the 
public spirit of certain prominent business men of Maine.” He 
attributes this remark to one of the state’s most prominent citizens, a 
bitter opponent, “I wish to God we could find something on him in his 
private life and then we would be able to control him.” He says 
elsewhere, ‘“‘The greatest obstacle to sound legislation is ‘log-rolling’ or 
trading support on legislative measures.”’ ‘As governor I have often- 
times found myself hampered by lack of power, by the indifference of 
the people, and by the want of an awakened and wholesome public 
sentiment.” ‘It has been amaxim of the legislature that each member 
is entitled to one law,’’ remarks Governor Brewster of the same state. 
Branch of Indiana says: ‘‘When it comes to making laws, politics should 
be left at home. While the members of the legislature are nominated 
by political parties, yet they come here not as Republicans or Demo- 
crats but the representatives of all the people.” 

Governor Donahey interprets the election of a Democratic governor 
and a Republican legislature as evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Ohio people for “a rest, so far as political upheavals are concerned.” 
With one exception, he sees no need for departmental changes which 
“have often been made too frequently in the past fifteen or twenty 
years, to the confusion and disgust of the public, often solely for politi- 
cal reasons,—pure ripper legislation.”” In discussing law enforcement, 
Governor Pierce makes the prophecy that, “should the time ever come 
when the wild mob surges down the street, as it so often has done since 
civilization had its beginning more than six thousand years ago, vast 
wealth will then be of no avail. The plea for mercy will go unheeded 
unless the average citizen believes that all have secured justice under 
the operation of the government.” Governor Sorlie would like to 
broadcast from a state station the cheapness of North Dakota lands 
and the excellence of her opportunities, to the radio fans of the country. 
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Governor Ferguson invites the special attention of the Texas legisla- 
ture to the banking department, although ‘“‘business prudence would not 
permit an extended discussion of the state banking conditions in this 
message.” 

8. Boots. 


University of Nebraska. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


THOMAS H. REED 
University of Michigan 


The year and a half which has elapsed since the last notes on munic- 
ipal affairs, in the August 1923 number of the Review, has been a 
period of more than usual significance. The principle of municipal 
home rule has been notably extended. Interesting changes have been 
made in the form of government of several of our larger cities. The 
city manager movement has effectively invaded the larger centers of 
population, and the management of metropolitan areas has come to the 
front as the chief problem of the statesman. 


Municipal Home Rule. Very substantial progress has been made in 
the direction of home rule. It is to be regretted that the people of 
Missouri refused to ratify the home-rule amendment which the con- 
stitutional convention submitted to the people. St. Louis and Kansas 
City remain the only cities in that state with the privilege of making 
their own charters. This check, however, was more than made up by 
the adoption in November 1923 of an amendment to the New York 
constitution providing for a measure of home rule for the cities of that 
state. The 1924 legislature unanimously adopted the Enabling Act 
necessary to carry the provisions of the amendment into effect. The 
New York law confers a large degree of local autonomy. It provides 
that the legislative body of the city may submit to the electors the ques- 
tion: ‘Shall there be a commission to draft a new city charter?” The 
legislative body fixes the number of members of the commission and 
the method of appointment or election of its members. The work of 
the charter commission must be submitted to the vote of the people. In 
cities having a ‘‘commission” government the “local law’ providing 
for such a charter commission may be initiated by petition. To what 
extent this process of charter revision will be made use of is doubtful, 
in view of the fact that the local legislative body is given power to make 
local laws relating to the ‘‘property affairs or government”’ of the city, 
including changes in the form of government. Certain of these local 
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laws, among them those changing the veto power of the mayor, abolish- 
ing an elective office, transferring or curtailing the powers of anelec- 
tive officer, changing a law relating to public utility franchises or the 
membership or terms of office of a civil service commission, are subject 
to a mandatory referendum. Other laws are subject to an optional 
referendum. In general, however, the charter and all other special 
acts of the legislature relating to cities may be amended by the city 
council without other formality than a majority vote of all the members 
elected to the council. The legislature is prohibited by the home-rule 
amendment from passing special city laws, except measures recom- 
mended by an emergency message from the governor and passed by the 
concurrent action of two-thirds of the members of the legislature. 
Conversely local city laws cannot supersede the acts of the legislature 
relating alike to all cities or referring to other subjects than the 
“property affairs or government” of cities. Certain subjects are 
specifically removed from the competence of the city legislature such as 
changes in the laws affecting debt limits or restricting bond issues, 
relating to education, the auditing or examining of accounts by the 
state controller, and so forth. 

The New York law has apparently come no nearer a self-operating 
definition of the scope of home-rule powers than any of its predecessors. 
The phrase, ‘‘property, affairs or government” invites judicial inter- 
pretation. It is already in the courts, the legislature having in one or 
two cases defied its most obvious implications. 

At the general election of November 1924 the people of Wisconsin and 
Arkansas adopted home-rule amendments to their constitutions. The 
Wisconsin amendment provides that ‘‘Cities and villages organized 
pursuant to state law are hereby empowered to determine their local 
affairs and government, subject only to this constitution and to such 
enactments of the legislature of state-wide concern as shall with uni- 
formity affect every city or every village. The method of such deter- 
mination shall be prescribed by the Legislature.’’ This is evidently 
intended to open the way for home-made city charters. The Arkansas 
amendment is curiously worded, but goes no further than to prohibit 
special legislation by the general assembly and to confer upon counties 
and municipalities a broad general grant of local legislative power. 
This amendment also assures the use of the initiative and referendum 
in local affairs. 


The City Manager Plan. The City manager plan began its first 
trial in a really large city on January 1, 1924. The Cleveland Council 
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selected as Manager, W. R. Hopkins, a lawyer resident in the city from 
his early youth, who was widely known for his leadership in the con- 
struction of the belt-line railway. He was known to be a man of charac- 
ter and standing, a trustee of Western Reserve University, and at the 
same time a Republican on good terms with the dominant political 
machine of the city. His salary was fixed at $25,000 a year, the largest 
salary yet paid to a city manager. After a complete year of service, 
Mr. Hopkins stands out as a man of ability and vision. He has been 
rather surprisingly independent of the party influences which secured 
his appointment. Considered from the point of view of city manager 
practise, his administration so far has perhaps tended to make too 
prominent a figure of the manager. This is an easy error for a man of 
great activity and powers of popular persuasion to fall into. Itis 
probable that Mr. Hopkins thinks of himself as the successor of Tom 
Johnson and Newton Baker, rather than as the hired agent of the city 
council. So far, however, the results have apparently been very satis- 
factory to the public of Cleveland. One can hope for, even believe in 
his success, and at the same time pray that lesser city managers may 
not try to emulate too closely his réle of leadership. The effect of 
proportional representation on the government of Cleveland will be 
discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 

Cincinnati has long been regarded as a veritable citadel of ‘‘bossism.” 
Nowhere else has the Republican party been better disciplined or longer 
intrenched in power. It was a surprising revolt on the part of what has 
all along been deemed a timid and lethargic public when, on November 
4, 1924, charter amendments, providing for a council of nine members 
elected by proportional representation and the city manager plan, 
were adopted by a vote of 92,091 to 40,365. Such a victory won against 
the hearty opposition of such a machine argues the existence of some 
powerful force hitherto unobserved from the outside. An analysis of 
the situation discloses this force to have been the increasing financial 
impotence of the city. Cincinnati in common with the other Ohio 
cities suffers from a rigid tax limitation by law (the so-called “Smith 
One Per Cent Act,’’ 1911) to one per cent of the assessed valuation. 
These cities in general, and Cincinnati in particular, have been obliged 
in recent years to borrow money for the purpose of meeting expenses 
which should be met out of current revenue. At the same time the 
people of Cincinnati have uniformly rejected all proposals to increase 
by popular vote the amount of their levy. The situation has grown 
progressively worse, each borrowing cutting deeper into the amount of 
revenue available for general expenditures. 
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In the course of 1923 Mr. Murray Seasongood, a prominent Cin- 
cinnati attorney, launched a very vigorous attack on the city adminis- 
tration. Partly influenced, perhaps, by a desire to forestall Mr. 
Seasongood, and apparently also by a very real desire to discover 
some way out of the financial dilemma, the Republican executive and 
advisory committee of Hamilton County appointed a committee of 
citizens to investigate and report upon the operation of the city govern- 
ment and its financial status. This committee engaged Dr. L. D. 
Upson of Detroit, and under his direction a thorough survey was made 
of every branch of the city and county administration, and of the finan- 
cial situation of both these political entities. 

The survey brought to light no serious graft, but disclosed a consider- 
able amount of laxness and inefficiency. It found two great obstacles 
to good city government: first, lack of funds; and second, the paralyz- 
ing effect of too long continued one-party domination. To meet the 
latter situation it recommended the election of a small city council at 
large by the use of proportional representation. The old city council 
of 31 members, twenty-five elected by wards and six at large, had 
obviously outlived its usefulness. There was but one Democratic 
member, and that a very unimpressive and inarticulate one. The 
great majority of its members were merely automata acting at the 
direction of the machine. The campaign for the adoption of charter 
amendments was already under way, and the survey report had the good 
fortune to come at a psychological moment for its effect on public 
opinion. 

It is a matter of considerable regret that the people at the same time 
they adopted proportional representation and the city manager plan 
voted down again a proposition for a special tax levy to take care of the 
certain deficit in the current fiscal year. There was apparently a 
wide-spread feeling of unwillingness to trust the present city authori- 
ties with more money. If Dr. Upson is right in his conclusions, and 
there is every reason to believe that he is, no improvement in the govern- 
mental machinery of Cincinnati will alone be sufficient to give her good 
city government. If something is not done to provide for revenue 
before the city manager plan goes into effect in January, 1926, it will 
be the manager’s first duty to endanger his own popularity by recom- 
mending a special tax levy. 

On February 24, 1925, the voters of Kansas City, Missouri, adopted 
a new charter employing the city manager plan by a vote of 37,363 to 
8,879. This was the culmination of a long campaign for charter reform 
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in Kansas City. The present charter was prepared by a charter com- 
mission elected on February 26, 1924, pledged in advance to write a 
city manager charter. In the spring and early summer the commis- 
sion worked on the draft of the charter, and with the assistance of the 
Kansas City Public Service Institute a tentative draft was prepared 
and published. This draft was then subjected to criticism and revision. 
Credit for the good qualities of the final text of the charter is due in 
large part to Mr. Walter Matscheck of the Kansas City Public Service 
Institute who acted as executive secretary of the charter commission. 
The charter provides for a council of nine members, four members 
elected one from each of four districts, four members elected at large 
and a mayor also elected at large. The term of all members of the 
council including the mayor is four years. The salary of members of 
the Council is $2,400 except that the mayor receives $5,000. The 
position of the manager does not differ materially from the standard of 
city manager charters. Except for the city clerk and auditor, who are 
chosen by the council, he appoints the heads of city departments and 
is apparently given adequate administrative control over them. The 
civil service provisions of the charter are ample and well devised. 
Otherwise the document will be found chiefly remarkable for its length. 
It consists of 488 sections and covers 166 pages of large format and small 
type. At a conservative estimate it is ten times as long as the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

In December 1924 the people of Fort Worth, Texas, adopted a new 
charter providing for the city manager plan. The council is to consist 
of nine members elected at large with four-year overlapping term. 
The councilmen are allowed $10 for each meeting attended, not to 
exceed 52 a year. They are to be nominated by petition of three hun- 
dred electors and a single nonpartisan, plurality election decides the 
choice. The charter provides that the manager is to be chosen “‘solely 
upon the basis of his executive and administrative training, experience 
and ability, and without regard to political considerations. Qualifica- 
cations being equal, preference shall be given in the selection to a resi- 
dent citizen of Fort Worth for this position.”” The administrative con- 
trol of the manager is confined to six departments, financial, police, 
fire, engineering, public health and welfare, and water-works. The 
library and school board are elected by the people, while parks and 
recreation are administered by boards appointed by the council. The 
charter provides for the initiative, referendum and recall, and a civil 
service commission of the traditional sort appointed by the council. 
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City Manager Brownlow, of Knoxville, Tennessee, gained wide pub- 
licity in the autumn of 1924 by refunding to the tax-payers $280,000 
from the surplus in the city treasury. Each tax-payer received a check 
for 10 per cent of the amount of his last tax bill. Receipts had exceeded 
budget estimates because of the fact that certain sources of revenue had 
apparently never been recorded by previous administrations. Mr. 
Brownlow has been accused of playing politics by making this refund 
on the eve of the primary election. It might well be retorted that if 
this is politics, let us have more of it. Certainly it was a novelty in 
the experience of American tax-payers. Furthermore, the rebate itself, 
apart from the time of making it, is thoroughly defensible as a means of 
equalizing the tax burden of the two next fiscal years. 

Propositions for the adoption of the city manager plan of govern- 
ment were defeated in the course of 1924 at Montclair, New Jersey, 
Fresno, California, Savannah, Georgia, and Butte, Montana. The last 
of these proposals was for a consolidated city and county government. 
The charter had been prepared by A. R. Hatton and represented much 
of the best thought of the day with regard to municipal and county 
organization. It was defeated by about 600 votes. On March 10, 
1925, the people of Seattle defeated a city manager charter by a majority 
of about 4,500 in a total vote of 50,000. 

On the whole the city manager movement, if we are to judge by the 
number of cities adopting it, grew more slowly in 1924 than in any of 
the three preceding years. The City Manager Magazine for January 
1925 gives the following figures: 


YEAR ADOPTED 


BY CHARTER 


BY ORDINANCE 


1920 23 12 

1921 42 7 49 
1922 28 10 38 
1923 40 9 49 


1924 19 16 


These figures, however, do not tell the whole story. It is much more 
significant that the city manager form of government has begun to work 
well in Cleveland and has been adopted in Cincinnati and Kansas City, 
than that it has been adopted or rejected in a score of smaller places. 
The city manager form of government is now beginning seriously to 
interest the large cities of the country. A committee of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Chamber of Commerce has reported in favor of the manager 
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plan of government, and a referendum of the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce approved the report of the committee by a vote 
of 958 to 186. Minneapolis will vote this spring on a manager charter. 
A vigorous campaign for the manager plan is under way in Rochester, 
N. Y. The next three or four years will be critical of the fate 
of the manager plan. If it works well in Cleveland, Cincinnati and a 
few other large cities, it bids fair to become the standard form of Ameri- 
can municipal government. If it does not, it will tend to recede as the 
commission form of government is already receding. 


City Managership as a Profession. One of the hopeful signs in 
connection with the city-manager movement is a genuine development 
of professional spirit among the managers. The program of the Con- 
vention of the City Managers’ Association at Montreal in September 
1924 was carried through almost altogether by the members of the 
Association themselves. Previous conventions have depended almost 
largely upon the importation of speakers not themselves city- 
managers. The convention was the largest yet held, and the general 
appearance and demeanor of the delegates was superior to that at 
any previous convention. A new constitution and a code of ethics 
were adopted. Some criticism might be passed upon the code of ethics 
as a literary production, but it indicates the existence of a clear under- 
standing of the managerial relationship, as will appear from the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“5. Loyalty to his employment recognizes that it is the council, the 
elected representative of the people, who primarily determine the munic- 
ipal policies, and are entitled to the credit for their fulfillment. 

“6. Although he is a hired employee of the council, he is hired for a 
purpose—to exercise his own judgment as an executive in accomplish- 
ing the policies formulated by the council, and to attain success in 
his employment he must decline to submit to dictation in matters for 
which the responsibility is solely his. 

“7. Power justifies responsibility and responsibility demands power, 
and a city manager who becomes impotent to inspire support should 
resign. 

* * * 

“10. A city manager should deal frankly with the council as a unit and 
not secretly with its individual members, and similarly should foster 
a spirit of coéperation between all employees of the city’s organization.” 

There is evident also an increased stability in the tenure of city 
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managers. Taking the length of service as manager as it appears in 
the year-books of the City Managers’ Association for 1920 and 1924, 


which are sufficiently accurate for this purpose, we get the following 
results: 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


wo 
bo 


Ward Versus At-large Elections. Boston has had since 1909 a 
small council elected at large. At the November election the people of 
that city voted in effect on three alternatives: (1) the retention of the 
4 present system, (2) a council of fifteen, chosen three from each of five 
hi boroughs; a proposition which obviously looked to the ultimate intro- 
it duction of proportional representation; (3) a council of twenty-six, 
tt elected one from each ward of the city. The last proposal was adopted 
i i by a considerable majority. The result may not be of very great 
i importance to Boston for, as was said years ago, there is “little left to 
be done with the Boston Council except to put it out of pain.” The 
mayor is for his term of office almost an absolute municipal dictator. 
The reaction of the people of Boston, however, to fifteen years of at- 
large election of a small council is worthy of notice. It is the hope of 
friends of good government that two or three wards will send independ- 
ent and aggressive representatives who will from the vantage point of 
the floor of the council serve as tribunes of the people. They can do 
very little but they can say a great deal. 

Earlier in the year Los Angeles voted upon the adoption of a new 
charter which provided for a council of 11 members elected at large, 
with an alternative of 15 members elected by districts. A majority of 
the persons voting upon the question of adopting the alternative voted 
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in its favor. The affirmative vote for the charter, however, was larger 
than the affirmative vote for the alternative so that the alternative 
was declared to be lost. Here again, the probable desire of the people 
was for ward representation. In Boston and Los Angeles at any rate 
there is support for the proposition that at-large election of a council 
in a very large city so attenuates the relation between the representa- 
tive and his constituents as to produce serious dissatisfaction. 


Proportional Representation. The Cincinnati survey recom- 
mends proportional representation as the only means of meeting the 
evils so obviously present in the existing constitution of the council. 
All but a half-dozen of its thirty-one members were found to be mere 
nullities. To get men of larger caliber in the council, a smaller body and 
at-large election seemed necessary. At-large election without propor- 
tional representation would have meant the delivery of the whole coun- 
cil to the Republican machine with no chance for an independent or a 
Democrat. Hence the recommendation of proportional representation. 
This line of reasoning seems to have appealed to the public of Cincinnati 
and the plan was adopted. 

In the last notes reference was made to the fact that the supreme 
court of Ohio had sustained the proportional representation feature of 
the Cleveland charter, but that the case was not yet available. The 
decision in question was that of Reutner v. Cleveland. It is unfortu- 
nately not a very strongly reasoned opinion. It rests ultimately on an 
interpretation of the home-rule clause of the Ohio constitution as being 
sufficient to sustain regulation of the suffrage by charter provision. It 
intimates, however, that the fact that a voting system deprives a bal- 
lot of its full effect is not necessarily a violation of the constitutional 
guarantee of the right to vote to all citizens. 

The Cleveland city council elected by “‘P. R.”’ in the fall of 1923 has 
now been in service a full year and it is possible to frame some estimate 
of its success. If popular interest is a criterion the new council is far 
superior to its predecessors. For the four years preceding January 1 
1924, the average public attendance at council meetings was fifty. 
During the past year it has been about five hundred. The presence of 
such independents as Professor Hatton and Peter Witt has made its 
sessions interesting as a play. It has done something more, however. 
It has provided vigorous and constructive criticism of the administra- 
tion. Without ‘‘P. R.”’ the Cleveland council would have been almost 
as one-sided as that of Cincinnati, unprotestingly following the lead of a 
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boss. Under “‘P. R.” the council has been a real forum in which the 
views of the opposition have been clearly and amply expressed. If the 
people of Cleveland do not know what is going on in their city govern- 
ment it can only be because they do not enjoy reading the spicy 
accounts of council debates with which the papers have been full. 


Sixteen Managers for Los Angeles. The new charter of Los 
Angeles adopted by voters of that city on May 6, 1924 is in marked 
contrast to the general tendency of recent years toward the concentra- 
tion of power and responsibility for the executive conduct of city affairs 
in the hands of the mayor or manager. In fact it carries diffusion of 
executive power to an extraordinary degree. Only three officers are 
elected at large, the mayor, city attorney, and comptroller. Their term 
of office is four years. The mayor appoints and removes, in both cases 
subject to the approval of the council, several of the more important 
city officers such as city treasurer, city clerk, and the boards or com- 
missions which are placed in charge of the principal activities of the 
city. There are altogether sixteen such boards; each consists of five 
members appointed for terms of five years, one retiring each year. 
With the exception of the Board of Public Works they receive no salary 
except an attendance fee of $5.00 per meeting. The Board of Public 
Works appoints the city engineer and each of the other boards appoints 
a general manager to serve at its pleasure. These general managers 
have power to appoint, discharge, suspend or transfer employees sub- 
ject to the general civil service provisions of the charter. A list of 
these boards indicates the completeness with which they cover the ordi- 
nary activities of the city: Building and Safety, City Planning, Civil 
Service, Fire, Harbor, Health, Humane Treatment of Animals, Library, 
Municipal Art, Parks, Pensions, Playground and Recreation, Police, 
Public Utilities and Transportation, Social Service, Water and Power. 

It is said that the board of freeholders did not seriously consider the 
adoption of the city-manager form of government, but what they have 
done is in effect to create sixteen managerships with no effective agency 
for correlating their services. The power of a mayor, with a four-year 
term, over boards appointed as these are is going to be slight indeed. 
There will be sixteen imperia in the imperio of Los Angeles. The plan 
may work, worse schemes have, but it cannot be denied that the board 
of freeholders have flown in the face of experience. 


The Problem of Metropolitan Areas. The problems involved in 
the fact that the economic and social areas of our great urban centers 
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are far wider than the boundaries of any one municipality have been 
receiving increasing attention from students of municipal government. 
Reference was made in the last Notes on Municipal Affairs to the 
“Plan of New York and Its Environs.” This organization has been 
actively prosecuting its work and has prepared an impressive number 
of reports besides carrying on a vigorous educational campaign in New 
York and the satellite communities which surround it. The Massa- 
chusetts metropolitan district commission added to its organization in 
1923 a metropolitan planning division under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Henry Harriman. This division has already done a great deal of 
excellent work especially in relation to the traffic problems of Greater 
Boston. The Board of Commerce and the Bureau of Governmental 
Research in Detroit have done considerable preliminary work in study- 
ing the relation of the outlying communities to such problems as 
water supply, drainage, transportation. A constitutional amendment 
authorizing the creation of metropolitan districts for certain limited 
purposes, including those mentioned, has been submitted to the Michi- 
gan legislature. At the National Municipal League meeting in Boston, 
November 1924, a whole day was devoted to the discussion of the prob- 
lems of metropolitan planning and government. 

City and county consolidation has, of course, a direct bearing upon 
the solution of the metropolitan problem. The defeat of the Butte 
charter, already noted, is greatly to be regretted. The state of Georgia, 
however, adopted in 1924 a constitutional amendment authorizng the 
legislature to consolidate by special act cities of more than 52,900 pop- 
ulation with the counties of which they form a part. This is prob- 
ably not the proper way of getting at the matter of city and county 
consolidation, but it indicates some realization of the problem. In 
Florida a proposed constitutional amendment to authorize consolidated 
city and county government in Duval County was defeated. 


City Planning. The most notable recent achievement in the field 
of city planning other than the progress of the great regional plan for 
New York City was the adoption by the Massachusetts Legislature of 
1924 of a Zoning Act for Boston. This act differs from most of its 
predecessors in regulating the use of premises as well as buildings. 
It provides for six “‘use’’ districts—single residence, general residence, 
local business, general business, industrial and unrestricted—and for 
five “bulk” districts based on heights of 35, 40, 65, 80 and 155 feet, 
respectively. 
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The long standing deadlock between the state appointed transit 
commission (and its predecessors) and the New York city authorities 
was partially resolved by the 1924 legislature. A new board of trans- 
portation to be appointed by the mayor was created, and to it was 
entrusted the choice of new subway routes, the construction of new 
lines and their operation, the construction of uncompleted portions of 
the lines already projected. The transit commission continues to be 
charged with the general regulation of transportation and the adminis- 
tration of the existing subway contracts. There are already indications 
that the work of rapid transit extension will now be vigorously pushed. 

Chicago voters rejected April 7 (329,228 to 227,554) the transportation 
ordinance submitted to them by the city council. The ordinance pro- 
vided for purchase and considerable extension of surface and elevated 
lines, construction of subways, and acquisition of equipment, to be paid 
for by securities. ‘These were to be refunded out of the earnings of the 
system on a service-at-cost basis. An expenditure of $621,000,000 was 
contemplated. Control was to be vested in a board, chosen partly by 
the mayor, partly by the security holders. The question of city opera- 
tion of the proposed system, submitted separately, was also defeated. 


Butlerism in Philadelphia. The most sensational events in re- 
cent years in the field of municipal politics have centered about the 
career of General Smedley D. Butler, as Director of Public Safety in 
Philadelphia. The mere act of borrowing a Marine officer for such a 
position was in itself sensational, and the methods employed kept the 
wires hot for months. The fact that Butler’s leave of absence from the 
Marine Corps has been extended for another year seems to indicate a 
certain degree of success for his administration. Perhaps blasting 
powder was necessary to break up the long-time alliance between 
politics and vice in Philadelphia. At any rate Butler used it and has so 
far escaped the fate that usually awaits those who defy the traditional 
methods of party management in cities. 


Secretaries of State Leagues of Municipalities. The secretaries 
of ten state leagues of municipalities met for an interchange of meth- 
ods and ideas at the University of Kansas on December 12 and 13. 
Those present were Morris B. Lambie, Minnesota; Morton L. Waller- 
stein, Virginia; Bates K. Lucas, Michigan; A. D. McLarty, Illinois; 
Frank G. Bates, Indiana; Frank G. Pierce, Iowa; Don W. Sowers, 
Colorado; Harry A. Barth, Oklahoma; R. D. Jackson, Texas; and John 
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G. Stutz, Harvey Walker, James W. Kensett and Chester K. Shore, 
Kansas. The sessions were devoted principally to round tables. The 
subjects discussed included: information service for city officials; field 
service; research; securing good state municipal legislation; organiza- 
tion and activities of the membership; official organ; and municipal 
library methods. Prof. F. H. Guild contributed a talk on public per- 
sonnel training. At the close of the session a permanent organization 
was formed, with Mr. Lambie as president, Mr. Wallerstein, vice- 
president and Mr. Stutz, executive secretary. The secretariat was 
established at Lawrence. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


University of Wisconsin 


Central and Eastern Europe in 1924. A study of the political 
events of 1924 in Central and Eastern Europe reveals such a variety of 
topics lending themselves to extensive treatment that for convenience 
of treatment, the material has been grouped under the four main heads 
of (1) financial reconstruction, (2) constitutional, legislative, and 
administrative developments, (3) parties and politics, and (4) foreign 
relations. 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


An outstanding factor, involving changes both constitutional and 
political, has been the process of financial reconstruction in most of the 
states under consideration. The painful return from an inflated paper 
currency to the gold standard has occupied the forefront of the political 
stage in three of the former enemy states, and in many of the minor 
allied states. 

Of the former enemy states Austria was the first to begin her financial 
recovery under the protocols of Geneva of 1922, negotiated under the 
auspices of the League of Nations and backed up by laws conferring 
extraordinary powers on the government, to last until the end of 1924. 
Despite the economic restraints which the financial program has 
involved, no modification of these laws occurred in 1924, but their 
continuance until 1926 will probably be found necessary to complete 
the reconstruction program. Meanwhile, Austria introduced the new 
schilling in June, replacing the old Austrian krone.! 

In Hungary, reconstruction was likewise undertaken by the League 
of Nations under the terms of the London protocols of January 16, 
1924 and those of Geneva of March 14, 1924,? supplemented by the 
Enabling Act passed by the Hungarian National Assembly on April 
17, 1924.8 Though the controls established were similar to those for 


1 Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Autrichienne, No. 154, June 28, 1924. 
2 League of Nations Official Journal, Fifth Year, pp. 424-429; 802-807. 
3 Gazette de Prague, April 24, 1924, p. 2. 
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Austria, the loans and guarantees involved were different in nature, and 
more adapted to an agricultural country like Hungary. Thus far, the 
Hungarian government has not issued any new metallic units to replace 
the krone. 

In Germany the international controls set up under the terms of the 
Dawes report and the London protocols of August 16, 1924* were put 
into force by various laws of August 30, 1924. These provided for the 
liquidation of the Rentenbank, the private notebank, and for the 
organization of the new Gold Bank, while two others, the so-called 
“Munzgesetz”’ and the law pledging the industries of the Reich as a 
guarantee of reparations deliveries, completed the legislative program. 

Poland’s heroic endeavor at financial reconstruction represents 
primarily the work of Premier Ladislas Grabski, based upon a program 
elaborated by Mr. Hilton Young, a financial adviser to the British 
Treasury,® supplemented by a large private loan from Italy, in return 
for which the revenues from the tobacco monopoly were pledged.’ 
Under this program Poland stopped her printing presses in February 
and introduced the gold zloty on July 1, 1924.8 

Rumania, beset by difficulties arising from the necessity of with- 
drawing Austro-Hungarian kronen from circulation in Transylvania 
and paper rubles in Bessarabia, and supplanting them with lei, has 
managed, by dint of vigorous taxation, to balance her budget for the 
past three years. In 1924 the consolidating of the Rumanian foreign 
debt under an Italian consortium facilitated her progress toward finan- 
cial recovery.® 

Jugoslavia, with the financial advice of Senator Henri Berenger of 
France and under the able administration of Finance Minister Stoya- 
dinovic, has more than balanced the budget, stabilized the dinar with 
marked success, funded several of her foreign debts and “methodically 
pursued the sanitation of its finances according to a clearly outlined 
plan.’ Cabinet changes have in no wise altered this policy, which 
is now again in the hands of Stoyadinovic." 


* British Sessional Paper, Misc. No. 17 (1924) Cmd. 2279, pp. 322-324. 

5 Berliner Tageblatt, August 30, 1924. 

6 Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Polonaise, No. 137, November 1, 1923. 

? Ibid., No. 142, April 17, 1924. 

8 Central European Observer, July 12, 1924, p. 1. A detailed account of the 
financial reforms of Grabski is found in the Gazette de Prague, August 13, 1924, 
p. 3. 

® Gazette de Prague, July 26, 1924, p. 2. 

10 Tbid., May 21, 1924, p. 2. 

11 The Near East Magazine, Volume XXVI, p. 496, November 20, 1924. 
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The financial reforms initiated in 1919 in Czechoslovakia by Dr. 
Alois RaSin prevented, ab initio, any policy of inflation. The con- 
tinuation of that policy by his successors has made the Czech crown 
virtually the most stable monetary unit in Europe.” 

Of the Baltic States, Finland without question has the soundest 
finances and has for several years had a balanced budget. During 
1924 Finland was particularly successful in funding various of its foreign 
debts.“ Esthonia, on the other hand, has been in dire financial straits 
due to the deliberate machinations of Soviet Russia in attempting to 
undermine the economic structure of the country by routing transit 
traffic around Esthonia either by land or sea.“ The praiseworthy 
efforts of Finance Minister Strandman to introduce the gold thaler, 
equivalent to the Scandinavian krone, in lieu of the Eestimark, and 
to found the Bank of Esthonia as the sole bank of issue, with the assist- 
ance of a Swedish loan, have therefore encountered unexpected obsta- 
cles, as the diversion of traffic has greatly reduced revenue, and efforts 
to increase customs duties by 50 per cent have only further alienated 
commerce. This has hindered the long contemplated customs union 
with Latvia and Lithuania. Latvia, having introduced the gold lat 
standard in January, 1924, and started the issue of silver lats in June, 
under a financial reconstruction program much akin to that of Esthonia, 
finds her issues well covered by gold and her budget fairly on the way 
to normalcy. Lithuania introduced the litas, based on a gold backing, 
in October, 1922, and has managed to keep it at par up to date. 
Despite many difficulties in this period of transition, the Lithuanian 
Bank of Issue has operated successfully, and Lithuania will have a 
balanced budget in 1925.1” 

Even Soviet Russia, despite its communist economics, has found it 
imperative to replace the virtually valueless paper ruble by the gold 
chervonetz. The exclusive issue of this new unit by the State Bank, 
the withdrawal of minor treasury notes (effected by January 1, 1925), 
the stopping of the printing presses, and the redemption of the old 


2 Cf. Ragin, Alois, Les Finances de la Tchecoslovaquie jusqua la fin de 1921. 

18 Cf. Kalliala, K. J., ‘‘Finnish State Finances,’’ Monthly Bulletin of the Bank 
of Finland, June, 1924, pp. 21-28. 

14 Central European Observer, May 17, 1924, p. 1. 

16 Tbid., June 7, 28, 1924; The Economic Review, Vol. X, pp. 48-9, July 18, 1924. 

16 Central European Observer, June 1, 7, 1924; The Latvian Economist, Nos. 7-9, 
(1924) p. 101. 

1? Bulletins of the Lithuanian ‘‘Elta’’ Agency Service, Nos. 53, 55, October, 
November, 1924. 
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paper rubles at the rate of 500,000,000,000 to the new chervonetz, indi- 
cate the essential similarity of financial sanitation measures in ‘‘com- 
munist”’ and “capitalist’’ countries."* 

Due to the intimate relation of financial reconstruction to reparations 
collections and deliveries, the restoration of the fiscal standards of the 
former enemy states has taken place, as indicated above, under inter- 
national auspices and control. Among the lesser allied states financial 
sanitation has not involved external control, though it has necessitated 
some measure of assistance in the shape of loans from abroad. The 
return to the gold basis, the exchange of depreciated currency for the 
new monetary units, soundly established and covered, the creation of 
private banks of issue under stringent legal regulations, have demanded 
special legislative enactments of a constitutional or exceptional charac- 
ter, investing the respective governments with full powers for the whole 
period of rehabilitation. Such laws were passed in 1924 in Esthonia,'® 
Germany, Hungary and Poland, and tended effectively to remove their 
finances from the maelstrom of parliamentary strife. 

Germany’s legislation comprises the law of December 8, 1923, giving 
the Marx cabinet full powers till February 15, 1924, during which time 
the initial stages of reconstruction were considered by the Dawes com- 
mission. The laws putting in force the London protocols date from 
August 30, 1924. One placing the railroads of the Reich under inter- 
national control modified Articles 89-90 of the Weimar Constitution 
in principle, but not textually, and required a two-thirds majority for 
its passage.?° 

In Hungary, under the terms of Law No. IV of 1924, the National 
Assembly was prohibited from considering any bills or projects contrary 
to the scope and provisions of the statute in question. This law will 
remain in force “until the Council of the League of Nations will have 
declared that Hungary’s budget has been balanced.” The law, accord- 
ing to an official commentary, ‘‘is completed by a number of supple- 
mentary provisions of an interpretative nature attached to it, as well 


18 For a succinct review of the financial policy of the Soviet government, based 
on official documents and decrees, cf. Kohn, Stanislas, ‘‘Les Finances Publiques 
et la Reforme Monétaire en Russie,’’ Gazette de Prague, May 21, 1924. 

19 The Esthonian law, passed in June, 1924, authorized the dismissal of state 
employees and the consolidation of administrative departments in the interests 
ofeconomy. Central European Observer, June 1, 28, 1924. 

20 Berliner Tageblatt, August 30, 1924, and Bulletin Périodique de la Presse 
Allemande, No. 308, September 3, 1924, p. 9. 
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as by a number of ministerial decrees issued in virtue of the powers 
accorded to the Government by the law.’’?! 

Two “full powers” laws have been enacted in Poland, one of January 
5, and the other of June 17, 1924. Strictly speaking, the first may not 
properly be called a “‘full powers” act, although it was such in substance; 
but, as doubts as to the constitutionality of a law of plenary powers 
were entertained, Grabski summoned a council of jurists to determine 
whether such authority could be delegated to the president without 
violating the constitution. On the advice of the council, the law was 
changed to one “On the Reform of the Public Treasury and the Cur- 
rency.”’ By June, all constitutional meticulousness was brushed aside, 
and the second law, authorizing extensive administrative reforms in 
the eastern provinces as well as financial remedies, went far beyond mere 
“renewal,” and was in reality a distinctly new and virtually unlimited 
grant of authority to last until December 31, 1924.” 

Thus it may be seen that under dire economic pressure, financial 
reform has necessitated an overlooking of constitutional niceties and 
demanded an unhampered administrative control. 


CONSTITUTIONAL, LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Apart from such measures involving the temporary suspension of 
constitutional controls and necessitated by financial reconstruction, 
constitutional changes have not taken place. There have been none 
of the formal textual type. This has been due on the one hand to a lack 
of sufficient experience under existing constitutions to warrant change— 
although proposals for amendment, touching mainly local administra- 
tion or abuses in the electoral system, have not been wanting in Czecho- 
slovakia,”® Germany,™* Jugoslavia,” Poland?’ and Rumania?’—and on 


21 Memorandum from the Hungarian Legation, November 24, 1924, pp. 2-3. 
22 Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Polonaise, No. 140, February 8, 1924, and No. 
145, August 9, 1924, p. 10. 

28 For the proposal to limit the application of proportional representation to 
eliminate parties polling less than 2% of the total national vote cf. Gazelte de 
Prague, June 18, 1924, p. 1. 

On January 8, 1924, the Bavarian Government transmitted to the Reich 
Government a long memorandum demanding changes which would have involved 
a return to the Bismarckian federalism of 1871. Bulletin Périodique de la Presse 
Allemande, No. 298, January 19, 1924, p.6. For a German critique of the Bavarian 
memorandum cf. Kraus, Herbert, Germany in Transition, pp. 212-223. 

% The ‘‘revisionist’’ program of the Jugoslav Democratic Party, proposed by 
Marinkovié looks to mere decentralization (Bulletin Périodique de la Presse 
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the other to the fact that the parliaments have been busy with legisla- 
tion to carry out constitutional provisions or promises. This ‘‘con- 
stitutional” legislation has embraced statutes relating to the safe- 
guarding of minorities,?* laws on agrarian reform,?® press laws,*° laws and 


Yougoslave, No. 49, February 16, 1924, pp. 8-9); more radical is the autonomy 
program of the Slovene People’s Party, sponsored by Abbé Ante Koroieé (Jbid., 
No. 50, April 5, 1924, p. 8). On the advent of the Davidovié cabinet in August, 
1924, Petrovié, the Minister of the Interior, indicated that proposals looking to 
the realization of the revisionist program would be undertaken. The overthrow 
of Davidovié prevented the carrying out of this project. Gazette de Prague, 
August 13, 1924, p. 1. 

26 The “‘Piast’’ party, led by former premier Vincent Witos, demands a return 
to scrutin d’arrondissement, without much consideration for the representation 
of national minorities required by treaty. The reduction of the size of the Sejm, 
which now has 444 members, and the strengthening of presidential authority are also 
favored. Central European Observer, January 26, 1924; Bulletin Périodique de la 
Presse Polonaise, No. 140, February 8, 1924. An “Inquiry on the Constitution of 
March 17, 1921,’’ published by a group of experts, also favors the strengthening 
of presidential authority over both the Senate and the Sejm. Jbid., No. 142, 
April 17, 1924. 

27 The program of the newly created National Peasant Party in Rumania 
pledges it to ‘‘propagate the principles of a decentralization of administration and 
local autonomy within the framework of the political unity of the State as a 
whole.’’ Central European Observer, June 21, 1924, p.1. As the present Rumanian 
parliament is acting as a constituent assembly, any legislation along these lines 
must be earmarked as constitutional in character. The Near East, Vol. XXVI, 
p. 501. November 13, 1924. 

28 Czechoslovakia had been occupied with the drafting of a constitution for 
Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, along with minor administrative reforms and the en- 
forcement of a far-reaching educational program. Central European Observer, 
July 26, 1924, p. 1. In Hungary legislation for minorities rested until 1924 
on various decrees, principally that of June 23, 1928, now amplified by a law of 
February 28, 1924. Gazette de Prague, March 1, 1924, p. 2. In Poland a law of 
July 9, 1924, guaranteed the equality of minority languages (Ukrainian, White 
Russian and Lithuanian) with Polish, for purposes of communication, judicial 
process and education. German minorities were to be cared for by a later law. 
No provision was made for teaching either Russian or Yiddish. Gazette de Prague, 
July 16, 1924, p. 2. In Rumania a bill for the education of linguistic minorities 
was laid before parliament at its fall session. Central European Observer, Novem- 
ber 1, 1924, p. 1. 

29 One of the chief promises of the short-lived revolutionary government of 
Bishop Fan Noli in Albania was to give the lands of the begs to the peasants 
without much legal formality. Neues Wiener Tagblatt, June 11, 1924; Gazette de 
Prague, July 5, 1924, p.1. In 1924, the Czechoslovak agrarian laws were extended 
to Ruthenia. Gazette de Prague, April 16, 1924, p. 2. An excellent survey of the 
work of the Czechoslovak land office is given in the Central European Observer, 
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ordinances regarding the reduction of armies,*! decrees on amnesty,” 
laws on local government* and social insurance, as well as enactments 
permitting the consolidation of governmental officers during financial 
reform. In addition to these may be mentioned the various adminis- 
trative reforms required for the execution of the foregoing measures 


October 18, 1924, p.2. See also Pavel, Antonin, ‘‘Land Reform,”’’ in Griiber, Josef, 
Czechoslovakia: A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions, pp. 43-66. In Fin- 
land the fundamental agrarian reform law, the Lex Kallio, has been only partly 
enforced, and the main bill for its execution is still pending. Memorandum from 
the Finnish Legation, December 4, 1924, p. 4. In Hungary a bill to further the 
enforcement of Law No. XLV of 1921 was passed at the beginning of 1924. The 
full powers bill, however, pledged the revenues from lands acquired by the State 
under previous laws to the satisfaction of financial claims, while exempting large 
landowners from taxation. Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 78, 
January 12, 1924; Central European Observer, October 18, 25, 1924. Charges that 
Baron Koranyi, the minister of finance, impeded the progress of land reform were 
freely made before his resignation. In Poland, as soon as financial reconstruction 
was well under way, Premier Grabski decided to apply the agrarian reform laws, 
theretofore dead letters, in the eastern provinces, in an effort to ameliorate the 
peasantry’s condition and alleviate dissatisfaction. Gazette de Prague, May 20, 
September 13, October 25, 1924. 

80 Czechoslovakia: Withdrawing slander and defamation suits from juries. 
Gazette de Prague, May 31, 1924, p.1; Hungary: distinctly reactionary in character, 
Central European Observer, May 24, 1924, p. 1; Jugoslavia: The Davidovié minis- 
try, on its advent, promised a more liberal press law, which it was unable to enact, 
Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Y ougoslave, No. 53, October 2, 1924, p. 2; Rumania: 
A press law was laid before parliament at its fall session, The Near East, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 501, November 13, 1924. 

%1 Czechoslovakia: Reducing the army to 90,000 men. Central European Ob- 
server, June 7, 1924, p. 2; Poland: Reducing the army budget 45%, cutting down 
the officer personnel by 2000 and the noncommissioned officers by 8000. Ibid., 
June 28, August 5, 1924. Russia: for statement by Trotsky on reductions made 
in the Red Army in 1924 ef. Jbid., July 12, 1924. 

32 Bulgaria: Amnesty to Communists and Liberals (followers of Radoslavoff), 
July 17, 1924. La Bulgarie, Vol. I., No. 317, p. 3, c. 2, July 17, 1924. Hungary: 
Karolyist-Communist amnesty decree, May 7, 1924 Bulletin Périodique de la 
Presse Hongroise, No. 82, June 26, 1924, Carlist amnesty decree, July 21, 1924. 
Ibid., No. 83, August 14, 1924. 

33 Latvia: The law of June 26, 1924, redivided the country into administrative 
districts. Current History, Vol. XX, p. 1041. In Poland a law on reorganiza- 
tion of the eastern voivodships was pending in the Sejm in October. Gazette de 
Prague, October 25, 1924, p. 2. 

% A far-reaching social insurance act was passed in Czechoslovakia. For a full 
discussion of its import cf. Gazette de Prague, September 20, 1924, p. 2, and the 
Central European Observer, September 13 and October 11, 1924. 
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or to remedy the results of over-centralization, particularly in Jugo- 
slavia® and Rumania.*® 

The process of turning over local administration in the various 
“regions” or “republics” to the native inhabitants was systematically 
continued by the Soviet Government in 1924.57 This involved the 
creation of various new units and the dissolution of old ones. To choose 
among many examples, the Zyrians were regrouped with the Permiaks,** 
the boundaries of White Russia were considerably altered,** the republic 
of the Gortsi was dissolved,*® and the autonomous region of Tchetchnia 
was created.*t Bokhara and Turkestan were dismembered® and vari- 
ous Central Asian republics created,“ while last of all, in an endeavor 
to regain Bessarabia, an adjoining Moldavian Republic was brought 
into being.“ ‘The life of the Soviet Republics,” writes a French critic, 
“develops by following a frankly national orientation. In the linguistic 
and political domains a feverish activity is manifest. At the same time 
a more and more marked sovietization of the national organisms is 
pursued. This double movement, so different at first sight, is 
no obstacle to the incessant modifications of territory as between 
republics.’ 

To cope with this important administrative problem, the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics created 
a special section on nationalities, to replace the Commissariat of 


%5 This involved a general shifting of the zupans (prefects) and of diplomatic 
representatives abroad. Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Yougoslave, No. 55, 
October 2, 1924, p. 3. 

36 Law on the Reorganization of the magistracies. Gazette de Prague, June 
25, 1924, p. 2. 

37 For the devolution of the administrative services in the Ukraine see Pravda, 
December 2, 1923, June 26, July 12, 1924; for Turkestan, /zvestia, January 12, 1924; 
for Daghestan, Pravda, January 16, 1924; among the Tartars, Bulletin Périodique 
de la Presse Russe, No. 134, p. 10; among the Yezidis, Jzvestia, June 14, 1924; among 
the Poles, Pravda, July 15, 1924; among the Bashkirs, Jzvestia, November 1, 1924; 
among the Carelians, Pravda, October 8, 15, and 24, 1924; among the Yakuts and 
in the Arctic regions, Bulletin Périodique dela Presse Russe, No. 137, November 
22, 1924. 

38 Jzvestia, June 27, 1924. 

39 Pravda, February 2, 1924. 

40 Jzvestia, August 8, 1924. 

“ Tbid., August 5, 1924. 

«2 Tbid., August 26, 1924; Pravda, September 24, 1924. 

43 The Near East, Vol. XXVI, p. 316, September 25, 1924. 

“4 Tzvestia, October 14, 1924, and Pravda, October 18, 1924, which give the con- 
stitutions of the Moldavian Republic. 

Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Russe, No. 137, November 22, 1924, p. 16. 
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Nationalities which existed under the older Soviet regime.** In thus 
reorganizing internal administration by an unflinching acceptance of 
the principle of nationality, the Soviet Government has done much to 
disarm counter-revolutionary tendencies. The incompatibility of its 
doctrines of anti-national proletarian revolution with its practice of 
capitulation to resurgent minor nationalities is too obvious to require 
comment. 

Outstanding, and different from legislation in other states, have been 
the important laws passed by the Rumanian parliament to give effect 
to the policy of placing in the hands of the national government the 
control of the sub-soil and its products.‘”? In this connection, as well 
as in regard to agrarian reform, Rumania, beset by a landless peasantry 
on the one hand and overawed by foreign oil interests on the other, 
has followed Mexican models in attempting to safeguard her natural 
resources and her agricultural future. 


PARTIES AND POLITICS 


Turning from legislative and administrative questions to those of 
domestic politics, the broad field may be divided for purposes of 
scientific classification into the three topics of elections, cabinet changes, 
and party movements, as respectively influenced by issues of local, 
national, or international interest. 

National elections took place in 1924 only in Germany and Finland, 
though in each presidential elections have been held in 1925.8 Albania 
was the lone country to undergo revolution and counter-revolution. 
Thus the majority of the parliaments involved did not resort to a popu- 
lar consultation but kept to the routine ways of constitutional govern- 


46 A full account of the new Nationalities Section and its work is given in 
Izvestia, October 5, 1924. 

47 For full discussions of this legislation cf. Gazette de Prague, June 25, 28; 
July 9, 12, 26, 1924. 

‘8 The German presidential election was precipitated by the sudden death 
of President Ebert on February 28, 1925. The polling of March 29, having 
failed to elect a candidate, the second elections on April 26 resulted in the 
choice of Marshal Von Hindenberg as the new president. In Finland the 
electoral colleges, chosen January 15 and 16, 1925, met on February 15 to select 
a new chief executive. Their choice fell upon Dr. L. K. Relander, governor 
of the province of Viborg and a prominent leader in the Agrarian party, who 
assumed office March 1, 1925. Memoranda from the Finnish Legation, December 
4, 1924 and February 18, 1925. 
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ment. Jugoslavia was the sole country where a parliamentary cam- 
paign was in progress at the end of the year.* 

The Finnish elections, fought on the issue of amnesty to communists, 
over which parties were deadlocked in the Riksdag, were held on April 
1 and 2, and resulted in the reduction of the Communist party by a 
third, and a slight gain by the parties on the Right, while revealing a 
marked tendency of the extreme socialists away from Communism and 
back to the fold of hardheaded constitutional socialism. ‘This would 
seem to indicate,”’ says an official statement, “that the teachings of 
Bolshevism are losing more and more disciples in Finland.’’® 

Germany in 1924 underwent two elections. In those of May™ the ex- 
treme resentment of all classes of the population against the occupation 
of the Ruhr was balanced against the counsels of moderation from the 
middle-of-the-road parties, which urged the acceptance of the Dawes 
Report as the only way out of Germany’s economic dilemma, while 
they stood for the maintenance of the republic as the sole guarantee of 
liberal constitutional development. Though large gains were made by 
the extremists, Communist and Monarchist—especially by the adher- 
ents of Ludendorff and Hitler—at the expense of the Socialist-Cleri- 
cal-Democratic-People’s Party coalition, the latter still controlled a 
majority and, under the reconstructed Marx cabinet, secured the accept- 
ance of the Dawes Report after bargainings with the more moderate 
nationalists. 

Once the report had been accepted, the extremists of both Right and 
Left were destined to reverses. The failure of negotiations for the con- 
stitution of the Birgerbloc, projected by Stresemann, led to a second 
dissolution on October 20, and to the elections of December 7.% These 
clearly indicated, by the party changes produced, the defeat of both 


‘9 The Skupshtina was dissolved on November 8, 1924, new elections being set 
for February 8, 1925, and legal maximum of 90 days being permitted to elapse 
between dissolution and election. The Near East, Vol. XXVI, p. 527; November, 
27, 1924. 

50 Monthly Bulletin of the Bank of Finland, April, 1924, p. 33. 

5t For the official results see Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Allemande, No. 304, 
May 20, 1924, pp. 10-11, which cites various dailies. Cf. also, Shepard, W. J., 
“The German Elections,’’ in American Political Science Review, August, 1924, 
Vol. 18, p. 531. 

52 The results of the December elections are shown on page 367. 
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Right and Left extremism and a new return to the middle of the road. 
The defeat alike of the Communists and of the “‘Vélkisch,”’ the Luden- 
dorff-Hitlerite combination, which was so severely chastened in Bavaria 
and other royalist centers, is the best proof of the stability of republican 
institutions and the permanence of the present fundamental law. The 
subsequent resignation of Marx on December 11, 1924, due to his refusal 
to accept monarchists in a reconstructed cabinet, opened the way for 
the formation of a cabinet of moderates of all opinions, thereby permit- 
ting the Nationalists to enter the Luther cabinet. The admission of 
conservative talent into the German government should prove of value 
in a period of economic rehabilitation, so long as there is no disposition 
to tamper with the fundamental principles of the Weimar constitution. 
The Albanian revolution, engineered by Bishop Fan Noli and the 
liberal elements of the country, overthrew the feudal Moslem govern- 
ment of Ahmed Zogu Bey and the landed magnates in June, 1924. 
The new government made an honest effort to disarm the population, 
introduce Jong-needed agrarian reforms, undertake extensive public 
works, and begin a thoroughgoing financial reconstruction of the coun- 
try with the assistance of the League of Nations. Due to Italy’s 
insistence on the strict neutrality of Jugoslavia under the terms of the 
Italo-Jugoslav Alliance, the revolution was quickly successful. In 
December, however, the Moslem emigrés, supported by remnants of 
the White Army of Baron Wrangel, returned to Albania with the tacit 
acquiescence, if not the open support of Jugoslavia, and reéstablished 
the reactionary regime of Ahmed Zogu. Needless to say, the counter- 
revolution frustrated the execution of the liberal program.™ 
Accompanying the foregoing elections and the lone revolution and 
counter-revolution, cabinet changes took place in Finland, Germany 
and Albania. In Finland the Kallio Cabinet (Socialist-Progressive- 
Agrarian) resigned on January 18, 1924 and was succeeded by a minis- 
try of experts headed by Professor A. K. Cajander, which conducted the 
administration till the meeting of the new Riksdag. On June l a 
Nationalist-Svecoman-Progressive-Agrarian cabinet was formed by 
Professor L. Ingman, from which the Socialists were excluded. On 
November 20, following the enactment of a pension bill opposed by the 
Agrarians, the Agrarian ministers retired, and their places were filled 


53 London Times, June 7, 1924, p. 11, c. 5; June 14, 1924, p. 10, c. 5. For a valu- 
able account of the background of the revolution cf. Mousset, Albert, ‘“‘L’ Affaire 
Albanaise vue de Belgrade,’’ Gazette de Prague, June 18, 1924, p. 1. 

* New York Times, December 22, 1924, February 1, 1925. 
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by men from the other parties in the coalition.» This rendered the 
existence of the Ingman ministry precarious, as the Socialists and 
Agrarians control more than half the Riksdag. 

In Germany the first Marx cabinet entered office on December 4, 
1923, with the support of the Social Democrats, the Democrats, the 
Center and the People’s Party and weathered the period up to the May 
elections unchanged. In view of the altered composition of the new 
Reichstag, Marx recast his cabinet, omitting the Social Democrats 
but relying on their support for various measures. As indicated above, 
the results of the December elections effectively precluded Marx from 
continuing in office,®* as no ministerial combination could be formed to 
oppose the Nationalists. 

Of the other countries in Central and Eastern Europe, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria weathered the year 
without any cabinet changes, while peaceful transfers of administra- 
tion occurred in Austria, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. 

In Austria the Seipel cabinet, supported by the Christian Socialists 
and the German Nationalists, resigned during the railway strike early 
in November. Though requested by President Hainisch to retain office, 
Seipel again resigned on November 12°’ after the successful settlement 
of the strike, and was succeeded by Dr. Rudolph Ramek, with Dr. 
Alexander Mataja at the Foreign Office. Cumulative discontent 
within the Christian Socialist party over high national taxation, which 
conflicts with its federalist program of leaving many financial matters 
in the hands of the Lander, added to the unwise intrusion of the question 
of religious education which Seipel had raised in acute fashion was a 
dominant factor in paving the way for the change. No alteration of 
either financial or foreign policy has ensued.*® 

The year 1924 was marked in Jugoslavia by the two reconstructions®® 
of the Padié ministry, the entry into power of the Davidovié cabinet 
representing the Revisionist bloc of members of the Croatian Peasant 
Party, the Jugoslav Democrats, the Slovene People’s Party and the 
Bosnian Moslems, and its unexpected overthrow by the Fabian tactics 


55 Monthly Bulletin of the Bank of Finland, April, 1924, p. 33; June, 1924, p. 29; 
Memorandum from the Finnish Legation, December 4, 1924, pp. 1-2. 

56 New York Times, December 12, 1924, citing Germania, December 11, 1924. 

57 New York Times, November 9, 14, 1924. 

58 Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Autrichienne, No. 137, citing the Arbetter- 
Zeitung of October 20, 22, 1924, and the Neue Freie Presse of October 19, 1924. 
59 March 24 and April 12, 1924, 
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of Pasic¢ after an existence of less than two months.*® Thus the political 
cycle has swung clear around in Jugoslavia, and the country finished the 
year with almost the same political combination that was in power at 
its beginning. Unfortunately, the personal intervention of King 
Alexander in the last crisis and the return of the Pasic-Pribicevic 
ministry to power augurs ill for any prospect of settlement between 
Serbs and Croats.” 

In Lithuania the cabinet of Ernest Galvanauskas resigned at the end 
of May after the rejection of a government bill granting further credits 
for railway construction. It was succeeded in June by that of Antanas 
Tumenas, with Woldemaras Charnekis, formerly charge d’affaires at 
Washington, at the foreign office.** The new government is backed by 
the Christian Democrats, the Farmers’ Union and the Federation of 
Labor in the Seimas.™ 

In Latvia the Meierovics cabinet, supported by the Agrarians, Demo- 
crats and Minimal Socialists, resigned in January, and was succeeded 
by that of Zamuels, based on the Democratic Center and nonpartizan 
elements in the Saeima, and relying on the good will of the Democratic 
bloc, the Social Democrats and national minority groups for legislative 
support. The Zamuels cabinet lasted until December, when it resigned 
in order to permit the reconstruction of the existing coalition by the 
addition of other groups previously neutral or hostile.® 

A ministerial crisis arose early in the year in Esthonia, the members 
of the Labor Party in the Paets cabinet—a coalition of Agrarians, 
Christian Democrats and Laborites—having resigned due to differences 
with their colleagues over financial policy. In consequence Dr. Fried- 
rich Akel, minister of foreign affairs in the outgoing cabinet, formed a 
ministry on March 26, with the support of the Democratic bloc, the 
New Settlers, the Labor Party and the Russian bloc. The Akel cabinet 
lasted till December with the Agrarians and Communists alone in 
opposition and the Social Democrats neutral. Following the Com- 


6° From July 27 to October 15, 1924. Cf. Gazette de Prague, March 26, April 16, 
August 2, 1924. 

% This was a coalition of Radicals, Old Serbian Moslems and Dissident Demo- 
crats, like the April cabinet. It took office October 20. 

82 Cf. Central European Observer, October 25, 1924, and The Near East, Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 417, 495, October 23, November 13, 1924. 

63 Central European Observer, June 28, 1924, p. 1. 

64 Memorandum 5266 from the Lithuanian Legation, December 12, 1924, p. 1. 

6 Memorandum 9529 from the Latvian Consulate, December 10, 1924, p. 1. 

66 Central European Observer, April 5, 1924, p. 2. 
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munist revolt at Reval on December 1, the Akel cabinet resigned to 
make way for a new government headed by Jiri Jaakson, a National 
Democrat. The general feeling: was that a government based on a 
broad coalition comprising a clear majority of the State Assembly could 
best give expression to the feeling of national unity which swept the 
country in the wake of the revolt. The Jaakson cabinet brought the 
Agrarians and Social Democrats into the former coalition.” 

In Soviet Russia the selection of Rykov as the constitutional succes- 
sor to Lenin may be regarded as having marked a temporary reversion 
from the New Economic Policy back toward the unsullied communism 
of 1917-1920." 

Of the changes above recorded, only those in Jugoslavia have 


‘betokened important deviations from previously accepted national 


policies on matters not related to financial reconstruction, on which, 
as already noted, far-reaching departures from previous policies of 
inflation have been brought about. In Jugoslavia, the advent to power 
of the short-lived Davidovic cabinet on July 27, 1924 marked a clear 
break with the Greater Serbian centralization program of PaSic, and a 
real step, now completely reversed by the latter’s return to and per- 
petuation in power, toward a harmonization of the political aims of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Political oscillations, arising from the aftermath of war, of victory 
or defeat, of exultation or enervation, from political reorientation and 
the actual realization of national self-government, have continued to 
reveal the trend of public opinion in its organized forms. An evaluation 
of the direction in which such oscillations tended in 1924 may be arrived 
at by an analysis of the condition of the parties, from Right to Left, in 
the various countries under observation. For convenience, Monarchist, 
Clerical, Agrarian, and Communist groups are here considered. 

Barring the Russian emigrés,®® whose political manoeuvres abroad 


67 Memorandum from the Esthonian Legation, December 18, 1924, pp. 1, 9; 
New York Times, December 17, 1924. 

68 Regarding the efforts of the Commissariat for Internal Trade to renew its 
former monopoly on private trade, see Central European Observer, May 17, 1924. 
For a statement of the opposition to this move sponsored by Trotsky and Preo- 
brazhenski at the 13th Communist Congress cf. Central European Observer, 
June 7, 1924. 

6° Typical of Russian emigré activities was the founding at Paris, on Decémber 
11, 1924, of the Russian Nationalist Committee backing Grand Duke Nicholas 
for a restored but “‘constitutional’’ monarchy. Cf. New York Times, December 
12, 1924, p. 23, c. 3. The efforts of ““Czar’’ (Grand Duke) Cyril to summon a Crown 
Council in Paris are reviewed in the New York Times of November 14, 1924, citing 
the Possledny Novosti, Miliukov’s Paris paper. 
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have been without direct influence on the Soviet Government, impor- 
tant monarchist groups exist only in Austria, Hungary, and Germany. 
In Austria, the Oesterreichische Staatspartei and its newly founded 
compeer, the Conservative People’s Party, claim appreciable gains, but 
not sufficient to make them in reality serious factors in national poli- 
tics.”° In Hungary, ‘monarchist’ agitators continue to be divided 
between the supporters of a “national”? and those of a “legitimist”’ 
monarchy, the latter, since the Dethronement Act of November 4, 
1921, having been reduced to a politically impotent but socially influ- 
ential minority. The only important monarchist event of the past year 
has been the formation by Deputy Eckhardt, a son-in-law of Regent 
Horthy, of a new legitimist group, the Hungarian Independent National 
Party, which, however, has not as yet materially influenced the policy 
of the Bethlen Government." In Germany militant monarchism of 
the Ludendorff-Hitler variety is definitely on the wane, as may be 
instanced by a comparison of the May and December election figures, 
the ultra-Ludendorffians having been virtually wiped out in the last 
elections. The net gains of the avowedly monarchist Nationalists in 
the December elections have in no way imperilled the republican regime, 
and the participation of the Nationalists in the Luther ministry indi- 
cates no abandonment of republican institutions.” 

In direct contrast to the activity of monarchists in republican coun- 
tries may be noted the painful position of republican parties in countries 
constitutionally monarchical. In Hungary the Defence of the Realm 
Act has been repeatedly invoked against republican demonstrations, 
while the republican press and republican deputies are continually 
dragooned.” Scarcely more happy has been the lot of the Croatian 


7° The claims of the Staatspartei are reviewed in the Gazette de Prague March 
1, 1924, p. 1, citing Oesterreichische Nachrichten of February 11, 1924. The Con- 
servative People’s Party was founded October 25, 1924. Cf. Gazette de Prague, 
October 30, 1924, p. 1. 

71 The Programme of the new party is a mixture of feudalism, clericalism, 
anti-Semitism, and. . . the party stands for frustrating the execution of the 
peace treaties.’”’ Central European Observer, November 1, 1924, p. 1. 

72 Cf. the statement of Chancellor Luther to the Reichstag on January 19, 
1925, that the Constitution of the German Republic was the foundation upon 
which his government would rest. ‘Every violent illegal blow at that consti- 
tution,’”’ he added, ‘‘will be met as high treason.’’ Cf. New York Times, January 
20, 1925, p. 1, c. 3. 

78 Cf. the reply of Minister of the Interior Rakovszky to deputy Ruppert on 
May 3, 1924, that ‘‘in virtue of a law of 1920 Hungary was a monarchy and that 
by Article 31 of the law of 1923 (Defence of the Realm Act) every act contrary to 
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Peasant Party in Jugoslavia, whose leader, Radié, has been accused of 
treason for holding republican views.” 

The réle played by the Clerical parties in the different countries has 
not altered sufficiently to differentiate 1924 from the preceding years. 
Apart from Germany and Austria, where they have been the chief fac- 
tors in pushing through financial reconstruction plans and aiding in the 
maintenance of republican institutions, the parties with an ecclesiasti- 
cal orientation have been primarily assiduous in bringing about the 
negotiations for concordats® with either the Orthodox or Catholic 
hierarchy or both. The tendency of clerical parties, particularly in 
Slovenia, Croatia, Slovakia and the Alpine provinces of Austria and 
Bavaria, to favor a wide degree of cultural autonomy, amounting 
almost to separatism, appears to reassert itself from time to time 
without, however, creating any appreciable complications in national or 
international life. 

Playing a minor réle in industrialized states, but growing in impor- 
tance in predominantly agricultural areas, the various agrarian parties 
have been outstanding factors in the furtherance of land reform,‘® 


the idea of royalty and favorable to republican ideas is considered a delict.’? Ga- 
zette de Prague, June 7, 1924, p. 2. 

™ As to Pakié’s treatment of and attitude towards Radié, cf. The Near East, 
Vol. 26, p. 450, October 30, 1924. See also note 79 infra. 

% The subject of concordats does not, properly speaking, come under inter- 
national relations, and is therefore dealt with as a purely domestic problem. 
Bavaria signed a concordat with the Vatican on March 29, 1924 Bulletin Pério- 
dique de la Presse Allemande, No. 305, April 19, 1924, p. 1. Jugoslavia, under 
article 12 of the Vidovdan Constitution, which makes the negotiation of religious 
agreements compulsory for the Government, is planning a Catholic concordat 
Gazette de Prague, October 1, 1924, p. 2. Poland, because of her peculiar reli- 
gious situation, has planned an Orthodox concordat (Ibid., May 31, 1924, p. 2) 
and actually negotiated with the Vatican as well (Jbid., October 1, 1924, p. 1) 
though the latter’s conditions have proved hard to meet. Rumania’s negotiations, 
opposed by the Orthodox clergy on the one hand (/bid.,April 12, 1924) and by the 
Hungarian Roman Catholic prelates on the other (Central European Observer, 
June 14, 1924, p. 1), were finally postponed indefinitely (Jbid., August 23, 1924, p. 1). 

76 On the work of the Agrarian Party in Czechoslovakia cf. Bulletin Périodique 
de la Presse Tchecoslovaque, No. 10, June 23, 1924, and the Central European Ob- 
server, October 18, 1924, p.1. On the status of the Party of Small Landowners in 
Hungary cf. Gazette de Prague, October 30, 1924, p. 2. In Jugoslavia the Zem- 
lyoradnici are a weak third party but work toward similarends The Near East, 
Vol. 26, p. 527, November 20, 1924. Regarding the Union of Agriculturists in 
Latvia cf. Memorandum 9529 from the Latvian Consulate, December 10, 1924. 
The Agrarians in Bulgaria have been hopelessly disorganized and persecuted 
since the death of Stamboulisky. The Near East, Vol. XXVI, p. 553. Novem- 
ber, 27, 1924. 
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bitter opponents of high protective tariffs on manufactured goods,” 
but hard workers for the consolidation and reconstruction of their respec- 
tive countries. Basically it is the agrarian parties in the new states 
that are the bulwarks of constitutional government.7? Only in three 
regions, Bulgaria,’® Croatia,®*®° and Rumania,* have the agrarian leaders 
dallied with communism, and even there the agrarian programs, as at 
present formulated, are hardly in harmony with the oppressive tactics 
which Moscow pursues toward the muzik. 

The process of legal destruction and dissolution of communist parties 
continued in 1924. Poland, Finland, Hungary and Esthonia, having 
survived in each instance a Red Terror, have been unwilling to legiti- 
mize the activities of communists and have shown little clemency to 
those engaged in activities subversive of the state.** In their wake, 
Bulgaria® and Rumania™ have attempted legal dissolution, but the 
agents of the Third International in Moscow have not ceased their 


7 Cf. Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Tchecoslovaque, No. 11, September 23, 
1924, on the conflict in Czechoslovakia, which is typical. 

78 Cf. Ibid., No. 10, June 23, 1924, citing Venkov, May 17, 1924. 

79 This is true only of “the more rabid followers of the late Stamboulisky,”’ 
(Memorandum from the Bulgarian Legation, December 6, 1924, p. 2) now largely 
emigrés in Jugoslavia. 

8° The visit of the Croatian Peasant Party leader, Radic, to Moscow, and his 
affiliation with the Agrarian International there (Gazette de Prague, June 14, 
18, 1924) was by no means acceptable to all the rank and file of his following (The 
Near East, Vol. X XVI, p. 85, July 24, 1924) and elicited a scathing condemnation 
from Pasic. Cf. Central European Observer, August 23, 1924. 

81 The Rumanian Peasant Party seems to have come under Muscovite influ- 
ence and to have preached the class struggle in much the same way as do the 
Russian communists. The fusion with the National Party of Transylvania seems 
to indicate a return to ordinary ‘“‘constitutional’’.tactics. Cf. Gazette de Prague 
June 18, 1924, p. 1. 

82 Esthonia alone seems to have been clement to communism, the government 
believing it unwise to repress agitation and that free discussion and untram- 
melled public opinion could best handle the situation Current History, Vol. XX, 
p. 616. The futility of this means of action would appear obvious from the re- 
volts of 1924. Cf. notes 85-88 infra. 

83 By a decision of the Bulgarian Court of Cassation on April 3, 1924, the 
Bulgarian Communist Party and all allied organizations were dissolved in virtue 
of the law relative to the protection of the State. Cf. Ga-ette de Prague, April 9, 
1924, p. 2. An authoritative statement of the policy of vigilance pursued by the 
Zankoff Government is given in the Memorandum from the Bulgarian Legation, 
December 6, 1924, p. 2. 

8 The Rumanian Socialist and Communist parties were both dissolved in July. 
Cf. Gazette de Prague, August 2, 8, 1924. 
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activities in fomenting insurrection in Esthonia, border raids on Poland 
and Rumania, and sundry acts of violence elsewhere, in an effort by 
militant action to spread the communist gospel in the interests of 
aggrandized Sovietdom. 

In Esthonia an uprising of communists was nipped in the bud on 
January 21, 1924. Those implicated were convicted and sentenced 
to long terms in prison.*® The “imported revolution’ of December 1, 
1924, in the suppression of which Minister Kark lost his life, was unques- 
tionably directed from Russia. It is stated that the Pravda had 
announced the revolt beforehand and had issued an appeal to the 
Esthonian proletariat in that behalf. The uprising was completely 
suppressed and the leaders executed.’ The electrifying effect of this 
revolt in uniting. the nation against Bolshevism has already been 
noted.*® 

Red Army raids across the western frontier of Soviet Russia were 
intermittent throughout the year. Among these the raids on Stolpce,®® 
Vilna,*° and other points of territory belonging to or occupied by Poland 
have been important. The creation of the Moldavian Republic” 
just opposite Bessarabia after a series of raids into that portion of 
Rumania,” marked a patent endeavor of Russia to settle the Bessara- 
bian question by other methods than those of diplomacy. 

In Russia itself, however, communism is on the defensive. The 
campaign of recruiting begun following the death of Lenin netted 


8 Cf. the statement of Minister Einbund to Wada Maa of Reval, in Central 
European Observer, March 1, 1924, p. 1. 

86 New York Times, November 28, December 2, 1924; Memorandum from the 
Esthonian Legation, December 18, 1924, pp. 6-7. 

87 New York Times, December 2, 4, 9, 1924. ‘‘It is believed,’’ states the Estho- 
nian Memorandum, ‘‘that the hopeless and foolish attempt to seize power was 
made on instructions from the Communist Internationale whose aim is to over- 
throw the democratic institutions in other states . . . and so destroy the 
world confidence in the stability of the new Baltic States which form a bulwark 
against the westward movement of Bolshevism. Quick liquidation of the uprising 
and complete peace over the entire country show the stability of the established 
democratic régime in Esthonia, as well as the determination of the government 
and Parliament to safeguard democratic institutions and order in the country.” 

88 Cf. p. 350 ante. 

89 Central European Observer, August 15, 1924, p. 1. 

%° [bid., August 23, 1924. 

% Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Russe, November 22, 1924, p. 2. 

% Central European Observer, August 30, 1924, p. 2; October 4, 1924, p. 1. 
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128,000 new adherents for the Communist party, bringing its total 
membership up to about 600,000 members, whereas in June, 1923, it 
numbered only 472,000. According to official statistics, however, only 
a scant majority of the membership was made up of workers,* and most 
of the new recruits to the party’s standard have known no other regime 
than that of the Soviets since reaching years of discretion. An interest- 
ing light on the composition of the Soviets in 1924 is shed by the follow- 
ing table :™ 


PARTY COMPOSITION MIR VOLOST TOWNS COUNTY PROVINCES 


7% 48% 58% 87% 89% 
Non-Communist............... 93% 52% 42% -| 18% 11% 


These figures indicate that despite the recruiting campaigns com- 
munism, once clearly dominant throughout the Soviet structure, is 
slowly but surely being submerged by the filling up of the lower ranks in 
the soviet hierarchy with peasant proprietors, while it is conceded, 
even among the high priests of Sovietdom, that an effort to return 
completely to a regime of undiluted communism would be suicidal. 
Thus Djerjinsky was forced to admit before the conference of the 
Provincial Economic Councils in December that “Soviet legislation and 
Communist Party instructions often are too hasty and ‘conservative’ 
with regard to the elimination of private capital from the sphere of 
trade and industry.’”’ He further intimated that the policy of the 
government was to be considerably modified, as it had been ‘‘bending 
the stick too far.’”’ His recommendation of a reversal of this policy and 
of the granting of permission to foreign capital to participate ‘“‘carefully” 
in industry would appear to mark a return to the New Economic 
Policy of 1921.% 

No discussion of the status of political parties would be complete 
without a mention of various party divisions and fusions which have 
’ taken place. The merging of certain minor groups into greater blocs 
or parties capable of conducting an efficient campaign in parliament or 
in the country at large has been a principal endeavor in Poland, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. 


% In 1924 the party was composed of 55.4% workers, 20.3% peasants, and 21% 
employers and others. The percentage of peasants shows a decrease of 6% from 
1923. Cf. Central European Observer, June 28, 1924, p. 1. 

% Ibid., ‘‘About two-thirds of the members joined after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, or three-fourths, if the Lenin recruits are included.” 

% New York Times, December 5, 1924. 
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In Poland Premier Grabski’s effort to gain the support of Stanislas 
Thugutt, leader of the Peasant party, led to a partial disintegration 
of that party, several members seceding from it and joining their for- 
tunes with the Wyzwolenie or Liberty party, to which a like group of 
secessionists from Witos’ Piast party had adhered. The lines of divi- 
sion were primarily due to the unwillingness of Thugutt and Witos to 
accept a program of gratuitous distribution of land to the peasantry 
without compensation to the landlords.®* Grabski was finally success- 
ful in reconstructing his cabinet to include Thugutt at the end of 
November.*” 

In Rumania the National Democratic Party joined with the Popular 
Party to form the National People’s Party,®* while the National Transyl- 
vanian party and the Agrarian party joined forces in June to form the 
National Peasant party.*® As the Socialist and Communist parties 
have been dissolved, this leaves Rumania with almost a three-party 
system, the remaining party being the Liberal Party now in power, 
whose moving spirits have been the Bratianus. 

In Jugoslavia, the creation of the Democratic bloc which permitted 
the entry into power of the Davidovié cabinet aligned the Slovene 
People’s Party, the Croatian Peasant Party, the Jugoslav Democratic 
Party and the Bosnian Moslems against the Old Serbian Radicals and 
the Dissident Democrats.'° 

On the whole, despite the tendency of royalist factions to found new 
and impotent parties, the tendency would appear to be toward the 
integration of political parties into fewer, better-disciplined groups, 
a wholesome tendency which an abandonment of existing schemes 
of proportional representation—without doing violence to national 
minorities—might do much to promote. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The discussion of foreign relations may be best attempted by a 
classification of questions or problems into those of (1) codperative, (2) 
parallel or reciprocal, and (3) conflicting interest, a method of grouping 
which is used in delimiting the agenda of the Little Entente.“- Among 


% Gazette de Prague, June 28, 1924, p. 2. 

*7 San Francisco Chronicle, November 30, 1924. 

%8 Gazette de Prague, May 14, 1924, p. 1. 

* Tbid., June 18, 25, 1924. 

100 The Near East, Vol XXVI, p. 162, August 14, 1924. 

101 Cf. Central European Observer, May 17, 1924, p. 1, for an excellent exposition 
of this theory. 
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questions of coéperative interest are to be found the major problems of 
international politics, from matters of humanitarian import like the 
stamping out of typhus, or the exchange of refugees or prisoners, the 
relief of famine, or the regulation of international river navigation, to 
the settlement of the outstanding issues of reparations, disarmament, 
arbitration and security. The work of various international commis- 
sions as well as that of the League of Nations is too well known to need 
mention here. But attention may be directed to the continued func- 
tioning of (1) the Baltic Conferences and (2) the Little Entente, as 
regional agencies in the area under discussion for the periodic review and 
solution of questions of common and codéperative interest. 

During 1924 Baltic Conferences were held at Warsaw, Kovno and 
Riga, while one was scheduled to meet toward the end of the year at 
Helsingfors. The Warsaw Conference (February 16-17, 1924) was 
attended by representatives of all the Baltic countries except Lithuania, 
and succeeded in drafting an arbitration project of considerable impor- 
tance, ad referendum.!* The Kovno Conference (May 19) attended by 
Russia, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, was primarily a technical con- 
ference looking to the improvement of commercial relations and com- 
munication. The strained relations between Finland and Russia over 
the Carelian question kept Finland from attending, while the Polish 
Lithuanian dispute prevented the attendance of Poland.“ The Riga 
Conference (July 25) was restricted to Latvia and Lithuania, and con- 
fined to the endeavor to conclude a customs union. Its success in 
concluding ‘‘a series of agreements of a practical character” to bring 
these two Baltic states closer together makes it perhaps the most 
significant conference of the year.'“* The proposed Helsingfors Confer- 
ence was postponed from August to November on account of the 
impending negotiation of the Geneva Protocol'™ and was again post- 
poned on acount of the refusal of Lithuania to attend.’” 

The effectiveness of these gatherings in solving the common questions 
of security, mutual assistance, arbitration and closer economic union 
was largely vitiated by the continued and apparently well-founded dis- 
trust of Poland by Lithuania, which has precluded any meetings at 


102 Gazette de Prague, March 3, 1924, p. 2. 
103 Jbid., May 17, 1924, p. 2; Central European Observer, May 10, 1924, p. 1. 

104 Gazette de Prague, July 30, 1924, p. 1; Memorandum from the Latvian Con- 
sulate, No. 9529, p. 3. 

1% Central European Observer, October 25, 1924, p. 1. 

106 Gazette de Prague, October 8, 1924, p. 1. 
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which both Lithuania and Poland might be present. While this con- 
dition of affairs exists, which only the liquidation of the dispute over 
Vilna in the interest of Lithuania can terminate, Baltic Conferences 
may produce limited, though valuable, results in purely technical matters 
affecting two, three, or even four states, but never any lasting general 
agreements of far-reaching importance. 

By contrast the meetings of the Little Entente at Belgrade, Bled, 
Prague and Ljubljana were notably successful. The Belgrade Con- 
ference (January 10-12) was primarily intended to secure concerted 
action of the Little Entente in regard to the reconstruction of Hungary. 
The consent there accorded the financial reconstruction program was 
largely the work of the Czechoslovak foreign minister, Dr. Eduard 
Bene’. The adjusting of the relations between the members of the 
Little Entente in view of the Franco-Czech alliance and the pending 
Italo-Jugoslav pact was also involved.’*? The Bled Conference (May 
12-13) in turn marked the necessary exchanges of views preliminary 
to the negotiation of the Italo-Czech treaty of codperation.!°% The 
Prague Conference (July 11-12) was devoted to a consideration of the 
respective interests of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania in the 
revision of the reparations settlement as well as in the negotiation of 
the protocol of arbitration, security and disarmament at Geneva. 
The Ljubljana Conference (August 27) was held in an endeavor to reach 
an agreement respecting the attitude of the three states toward the 
Dawes plan and military control in former enemy states. It was also 
necessitated by the change in administration in Jugoslavia and the 
desire of Marinkovi¢ to meet his Czech and Rumanian colleagues."° 

On the whole, then, it may be said that the conferences of the Little 
Entente have been largely instrumental in facilitating the liquidation 
of the long-standing Adriatic controversy by the Italo-Jugoslav alli- 
ance, in preparing the way for the financial reconstruction of both 
Hungary and Germany, in laying the foundations for the negotiation 
of the Geneva Protocol, while making possible at least a partial liquida- 
tion of the Bessarabian problem between Russia and Rumania. 


107 Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Yougoslave, No. 49, February 16, 1924. 

108 Gazette de Prague, May 17, 1924, p. 1. 

109 Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Tchecoslovaque, No. 11, September 23, 
1924; Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Yougoslave, No. 54, August 9, 1924; Gazette 
de Prague, July 16, 1924, pp. 1-2; The Near East, Vol. XXVI, p. 85, July 24, 1924. 

110 Central European Observer, August 23, 1924, p. 1; Bulletin Périodique de la 
Presse Yougoslave, No. 55, October 2, 1924. 
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Among questions of parallel or reciprocal interest have been those of 
recognition and the assumption or resumption of diplomatic relations, 
particularly involving the foreign relations of Albania, Greece and 
Russia." The two revolutions in the first, the transformation of 
Greece into a republic, and the gradual forced coming to terms between 
the western Allied Powers and Soviet Russia marked the most impor- 
tant diplomatic negotiations of a purely political character. Of no less 
importance were the varied negotiations for the formulating of consular 
and commercial treaties,”? which were epidemic throughout Central 
Europe in 1924 as the economic clauses of the various treaties of peace’ 
granting the Allies five-year economic privileges approached their ter- 
mination. Such negotiations were necessarily accompanied by others 
for the liquidation of various matters of a nonpolitical nature, prima- 
rily relating to matters of a juridical, administrative, procedural or 
technical character." The resulting liquidation conventions have 
been of paramount importance in clearing up the legal and economic 


111 For example, Albania and Russia mutually recognized each other (The Near 
East, Vol. X XVI, p. 446, October 30, 1924); Jugoslavia promptly came to terms 
with the new Greek government on April 30, 1924 (Bulletin Périodique de la Presse 
Yougoslave, No. 52, June 5, 1924) while Austria (February 27, 1924) and Denmark, 
following in the wake of the Great Powers, recognized the Soviet Government 
de jure Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Autrichienne, No. 152, April 3, 1924; 
Gazette de Prague, June 18, 1924, p. 1. 

112 Among such may be mentioned those of Austria with England (May 22), 
Latvia (August 9), and Rumania (July 25); of Czechoslovakia with Italy (7 trea- 
ties, March 18), Lithuania and Norway (May 26) and Turkey (October 11) of 
Finland with Belgium, Denmark, England, Holland and Latvia (July 23); of 
Germany with England (December 2) and Spain (July 25); of Hungary with 
Jugoslavia (June 26), Russia (September 13) and the United States (November 
12); of Jugoslavia with Italy (July 14); of Latvia with Holland (July 2) and Nor- 
way (August 14); of Poland with Denmark, Esthonia, Japan, Latvia, Russia, 
Sweden and the United States, as well as Russia’s treaties with China, England 
and Italy. Of course many more treaties were under negotiation, but the fore- 
going, as accomplished facts, are indicative of the trend of diplomatic activity 
in 1924. 

113 Cf, Article 280 of the Treaty of Versailles, Article 232 of the Treaty of Saint 
Germain, Article 160 of the Treaty of Neuilly, and Article 215 of the Treaty of 
Trianon. 

114 Among such were those of Austria with Italy, resulting in six liquidation 
treaties of July 25, and with Rumania (16 treaties of the same date). Finland 
signed five liquidation treaties with Russia on June 18, winding up the legal con- 
sequences of the Treaty of Dorpat, while Hungary signed various treaties with 
Jugoslavia, and twelve liquidation conventions with Rumania on April 18, to 
clarify the situation left by the Treaty of Trianon. 
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debris of the World War, and confirming the territorial and political 
settlements previously reached. 

Added to these have been questions relating to mutual limited 
territorial guaranties and military and political alliances, within the 
limits permitted by the Covenant of the League of Nations. Their 
solution was marked in 1924 by the ltalo-Jugoslav"™ and ltalo-Czech'” 
alliances, the Franco-Czech alliance,” the Rumano-Jugoslav military 
convention" the pending Franco-Jugoslav treaty, and the negotiations 
still in progress, as, for example, between Italy and Rumania, at the end 
of the year. 

Finally may be enumerated the questions of conflicting interest, 
usually final territorial settlements, such as those relating to Memel,"® 
Javorina and Spis,”° the Banat!! and Fiume,! arrived at directly or 
through the mediation of outside agencies, and the arbitration of vari- 
ous disputed legal or political questions. 

The index to felicitous international relations lies in the increase of 
coéperative and parallel policies and in the reduction of conflicting ones, 
while providing agencies for the peaceful liquidation of controversial 
matters by either judicial or conciliatory processes. With the possible 
exception of Russia, such tendencies are believed to be in process of 
becoming general in the foreign relations of the nations under review. 

In conclusion, it is believed that by comparison with 1923 the inter- 
nal and external political situation of the states of Central and Eastern 
Europe appears appreciably improved, due to the return to sound 
financial standards, the implementing of democratic constitutions, the 
consolidation of political parties, the liquidation of international diffi- 
culties and the increase of international codperative effort. Many 
problems remain for the future, yet in general the record for 1924 is 
one of achievement. 

MALBOoNE W. GRAHAM, JR. 

University of California, Southern Branch. 


115 Signed January 29, 1924. Cf. Bulletin Périodique de la Presse Yougoslave, 
No. 50, April 15, 1924. 

116 Signed July 5, 1924. Cf. Central European Observer, July 12, 1924. 

117 Signed January 9, 1924. Cf. L’Europe Nouvelle, Vol. VII, p. 154. 

118 Signed October 9, 1924. Cf. Gazette de Prague, October 11, 1924, p. 1. 

119 Signed May 8, 1924. Cf. Elia Bulletin No. 50, pp. 1-4 for the text of the 
convention. 

120 Signed May 7,1924. Cf. Gazette de Prague, May 10, 1924, p. 2. 

121 In execution of an accord of November 24, 1923. Cf. Gazette de Prague, 
April 16, 1924, p. 2. 
122 Cf. note 114 supra. 
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The Reichstag Elections. Although two general elections were 
held in Germany during 1924, the political situation remained con- 
fused. The election of May! resulted in gains for both the extreme 
right and the extreme left; the one of December registered a reaction 
against both extremes. However, neither of these contests was suffi- 
ciently conclusive to indicate clearly the direction in which the cur- 
rents of public opinion were moving. The result has been a remarkable 
series of cabinet crises, the latest of which it took more than a month 
to settle. 

But in spite of the political confusion growing out of the indecisive 
election contests, Germany found herself in a much more hopeful 
condition at the end of 1924 than at any previous time since the war. 
The Herriot government in France had shown a disposition to come 
to an agreement with Germany. At the London Conference Germany 
received assurance that the Ruhr would be evacuated and that foreign 
capital would be made available for the restoration of her industries, 
and her representatives, in turn, accepted the Dawes plan for the settle- 
ment of the reparations problem. The legislation necessary for the 
carrying out of the plan was later adopted by the aid of the Nationalist 
party, which before the May election had vigorously condemned it as 
a second Versailles. Marx, Herriot, and MacDonald succeeded in 
introducing a new spirit of compromise which promised far more in 
the way of actual results than the Poincaré method of threats and 
ultimatums. ‘Thus it was the consensus of opinion that 1924 brought 
appreciably nearer the settlement of European war issues. 

For more than a year previous to the May election, the German 
government was controlled by the moderate elements, the Democrats, 
the Centrists, and the People’s Party, who could usually depend on 
the support of the Social Democrats. These three coalition groups, 
together with their Socialist allies, had a large majority in the Reichs- 
tag.2, Moreover, since the opposition consisted of the two extremes, 
the Nationalists and the Communists, the government was stronger 
than its large majority indicated. 


1 For an account of the May election see W. J. Shepard, ‘““The German Elec- 
tions,’’ Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug., 1924. 

2In the Reichstag before the May election the government parties were rep- 
resented as follows: Social Democrats, 169; Democrats, 40; Center, 72; People’s 
Party, 65; Bavarian People’s Party, 20; The opposition parties had the following 
representation: Nationalist, 71; Communist, 25. Berliner Tageblatt, Dec. 11, 
1924. 
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In the election of May, however, the government parties and their 
allies, the Socialists, suffered serious reverses.2 They returned, it is true, 
a majority of the Reichstag members, but their majority was so small 
that the control of the government was continually in doubt. Ulti- 
mately this uncertainty and the division of opinion as to the inclusion 
of the Nationalists in the coalition led to the dissolution of the Reichs- 
tag and the election of December 7.* 

The most important issue before the last Reichstag was the question 
of the acceptance of the Dawes report on the settlement of reparations. 
That issue had been the most prominent one before the electorate in 
the recent election, since the Marx government had committed itself 
definitely in favor of the plan, while at least many of the prominent 
leaders of the Nationalists had vigorously condemned it. One of the 
laws necessary for the acceptance of the Dawes plan, that concerning 
the railways, required a constitutional amendment, for the adoption of 
which the constitution prescribes a two-thirds vote of the Reichstag. 
Obviously the opposition had it within its power to defeat the measure. 
The question was whether the Nationalists were willing to take the 
responsibility for such action. 

The actual test came in the Reichstag session of August 29 when the 
laws and the constitutional amendment necessary for German ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes report and the London Agreement were sched- 
uled to come to a vote. The session was a dramatic one, for the 
Nationalists had kept both the Reichstag and the public in the dark 
relative to their final decision on the question at issue. On the bank 
bill, which required only a majority vote, the division resulted in 262 
votes for and 172 against. The other laws were adopted by similar 
majorities. On the railway bill there were 441 votes cast—for the 
bill 314, against it, 127. The government parties, People’s, Center, 
and Democrat, voted in favor of the bill; the Communists and the 
Extreme Nationalists (Volkische) voted against it. The Nationalist 
party had left its members free to vote as they pleased and some forty 
of then voted with the coalition and the Socialists, thus insuring the 
required two-thirds majority necessary to amend the constitution. 


* Frank H. Simonds, ‘“The German Election,’’ Am. Rev. of Rev., June, 1924. 

‘From May to October the government parties had the following representa- 
tion: Social Democrats, 99; Democrats, 28; Center, 65; People’s Party, 45; Bava- 
rian People’s Party, 16. The chief opposition groups were represented as follows: 
Volkische (Extreme Nationalists) 32; Nationalists, 106; Communists, 62. Berliner 
Tageblatt, Dec. 11, 1924. 
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Included among the Nationalist leaders who voted for the railway 
bill were Admiral von Tirpitz and Prince Bismarck. The Nationalists 
were severely criticised for strongly opposing the Dawes report and 
then helping to secure its adoption. The more moderate members of 
the party had never been outspoken in opposition to the reparations 
settlement and doubtless were convinced that it promised sufficient 
advantage to Germany to merit at least a trial. It is probable also 
that many Nationalists were influenced by the knowledge that if the 
necessary votes were not secured there would be another Reichstag 
election in the near future.’ 

The Reichstag vote in favor of the Dawes plan did not, however, 
stabilize and confirm in power the cabinet of Dr. Marx. On the con- 
trary, it raised the difficult, and as events proved, insoluble problem 
of the admission of the Nationalists into the government coalition. 
The Nationalists were eager to participate in governing the country 
and Dr. Stresemann, the foreign minister and leader of the People’s 
party, was insistent that they should be allowed to do so. In fact it 
was rumored that Nationalist votes had come to the support of the 
government on August 29 only after Stresemann had promised that 
party a number of cabinet positions at the earliest time possible.® 
With this view of the People’s party, however, the other coalition 
groups were not in agreement. The Democrats, in particular, were 
opposed to the foreign minister’s policy of a movement to the right. 
They had been the target of Nationalist criticism and were profoundly 
alarmed by the openly avowed monarchical theories of the Nationalists. 
The Center, with its membership drawn from all classes of people from 
extreme monarchists to radical socialists, was divided on Stresemann’s 
plan but did not seriously oppose it. The Socialist allies of the govern- 


5’ For an account of the Reichstag session of August 29 see an article in the 
August 30 issue of the Vossische Zeitung, reprinted in the Living Age, Oct. 11, 1924. 
The London Times in an editorial entitled, ‘“The German Acceptance’’ commented 
as follows: The German Government and the German people are to be congratu- 
lated warmly on the result. It is a triumph of common sense; but while that tri- 
umph was foreseen by well-informed and judicious observers, it was not assured 
until the last moment. President Ebert and his Cabinet had, indeed, wisely and 
boldly decided that, whatever the fate of the Bills Germany would sign the Agree- 
ment; but had the Bills failed to obtain the necessary majority a Dissolution 
would have been inevitable, and the whole scheme would have been exposed to the 
risks of a General Election fought largely upon other issues. Times Weekly 
Edition, Sept. 4, 1924. 

* Times Weekly Edition, Oct. 23, 1924. 
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ment were bitterly opposed to the Nationalists, and their opposition 
added to that of the Democrats would have made the government’s 
position impossible had the plan been carried out. 

Confronted by such divisions among his followers Chancellor Marx 
sought to reconstruct his ministry during September and October. 
He at first attempted to secure an agreement with the Nationalists 
and the Socialists with a view to the inclusion of both groups in a 
reconstructed cabinet. He was willing to have them enter the govern- 
ment provided they would recognize the inviolability of the Weimar 
Constitution, give their support to the London Agreement and the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy, and advocate Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations.’ Although both parties expressed a willingness 
to accept these terms “in principle,” neither wishing to assume responsi- 
bility for a new election, the Chancellor found it impossible to bring 
the two irreconcilable groups together in an understanding that prom- 
ised the minimum requisite of stability. The Center remained 
undecided on the issue. On October 14, the party issued a statement 
that the existing government should remain unchanged, but a few hours 
later issued another to the effect that the Nationalists should be in- 
cluded if the Democrats would remain in the coalition. The Democrats, 
however, opposed this suggestion and passed a resolution in favor of 
the existing arrangement. They urged the ministry to appear before 
the Reichstag and demand a vote of confidence. The left wing of 
the Center was greatly strengthened by the firm stand of the Demo- 
crats, who exerted an influence altogether out of proportion to their 
strength in the Reichstag. Obviously a deadlock had been reached. 
Stresemann and the People’s party would remain in the govern- 
ment only if the Nationalists were admitted. The Democrats would 
support the government only if the Nationalists were excluded. After 
all hope of an amicable arrangement was exhausted, Chancellor Marx, 


7 Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 10, 1924. 

8 “The German People’s party received a rebuff. It did not secure its much 
desired object, the Biirgerblock. The German people were saved from this catas- 
trophe by the determination of the Democrats.’’ Berliner Tageblatt, Oct. 21, 1924. 

® Doubtless one of the main reasons for Stresemann’s determination to have 
the Nationalists in the government, now that the acceptance of the Dawes plan 
had been secured, was his desire, as leader of the great industrialists, to insure a 
system of taxation for Germany which would shift the financial burdens involved 
in the Dawes plan to the shoulders of the masses of the people through customs and 
excises and thus lighten the taxes on incomes and property. See an informing 
article by Georg Bernhard, editor of the Vossische Zeitung, in New York Times, 
Nov. 30, 1924. 
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on October 20, asked President Ebert for a dissolution of the Reichs- 
tag. The President issued the decree and the election was set for 
December 7.!° 

As in the past, there were numerous parties and factions in the field. 
The Berlin Correspondent of the London Times reported that there 
were fourteen contesting parties in the city of Berlin alone and more 
than fifty in the whole of Germany. The number of candidates was 
estimated at 4,638.1 However, just as in the previous election, there 
were only eight parties which enjoyed considerable support and were 
seriously considered as factors in the contest. These were, from right 
to left: Extreme Nationalist (Volkische), Nationalist, People’s Party, 
Bavarian People’s Party, Center, Democratic, Social Democratic, 
and Communist. These parties had all but a score of the mandates 
in the Reichstag before the dissolution and they retained their pre- 
dominance in the December election. 

The Nationalist party issued a proclamation definitely announcing 
its belief in the restoration of the monarchy. “Our party,” said the 
party program, “remains as it was—monarchist and nationalist. Our 
aims are German and national. Our glorious colors are black, white, 
and red. Our will is firmer than ever to create a Germany free from 
Jewish and French domination, free from Parliamentary cliques and 
the domination of capitalism—a Germany in which we and our children 
again proudly wish to do our duty.” The Extreme Nationalists, led 
by Ludendorff, were even more outspoken in their appeals for the over- 
throw of the republic and the restoration of the old régime. 

During the campaign the People’s party continued attempting the 
difficult feat of facing both to the right and the left at the same time. 
In those regions where the party hoped to gain at the expense of the 
Nationalists it assumed a decidedly monarchic position, while in others 
where its chief opponents were the Democrats and Centrists it em- 
phasized the necessity of carrying out loyally the country’s agreements 
with foreign powers. Like the Nationalists, it displayed the old Ger- 
man colors. 

Except in such districts as southern Germany and the Rhineland, 
where religious questions have great political significance, there 
was no real struggle between the Centrists, the Democrats, and the 
Socialists. In fact, these three groups fought the campaign as a 
Republican bloc united in an organization known as the Schwartz-Rot- 


1° Berliner Tageblatt, Oct. 16-21, 1924. 
11 London Times, Dec. 5, 1924. 
12 Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 24, 1924. 
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Gold, the colors of the Republic. This organization, formed in the 
spring of 1924 to combat the activities of the monarchists, enlisted 
in less than a year more than three million members and was extremely 
active during the campaign. It is equipped with uniforms and banners, 
is under semi-military discipline, and is recognized as a powerful force 
working for the maintenance of republicanism." 

The Communists, although they kept up a vigorous and boisterous 
agitation throughout the campaign, seemed to most observers destined 
to lose heavily in the election. Economic conditions had improved 
decidedly since the May election, when the irreconcilables had made 
serious inroads on the Social Democrats. Moreover, it was believed 
that the obstreperous procedure of the Communists in the late Reichs- 
tag had alienated all but the most violent extremists. 

As was generally expected, the election resulted in losses for both 
the extremes—the Ludendorff Nationalists and the Communists— 
and corresponding gains for the more moderate elements. It did not, 
however, seriously affect the preélection balance between the right 
and the left. In other words, the electorate again failed to give a 
definite answer to the main questions submitted to it—monarchy or 
republic and the loyal fulfilment of the Dawes plan. The Social 
Democrats gained at the expense of the Communists, and the National- 
ists gained at the expense of the party of Ludendorff. The People’s 
Party, the Centrists, and the Democrats all improved their standing 
to some extent; but the hope of the Republicans that these parties and 
the Socialists would win increases large enough to enable them to 
assume unquestioned control of the government was not realized. 

The following table“ shows the party representation in the Reichs- 
tag before and after the December election. 


Extreme Nationalist..................... 32 14 18 
Nationalist (with Land Union).......... 106 110 4 
Bavarian People’s Party................. 16 19 3 


13 London Times, Dec. 6, 1924; New York Times, Nov. 30, 1924. 
14 Berliner Tagebiatt, Dec. 11, 1924; Times Weekly Edition, Dec. 11, 1924; Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, Dec. 12, 1924. 
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Under the list system of proportional representation used in German 
elections the size of the Reichstag depends upon the number of votes 
cast, each party being entitled to one seat for every 60,000 votes it 
receives. The old Reichstag contained 472 members; the new one, 
because of the larger popular vote at the December election, contains 
493 members. The popular vote for the parties securing mandates 
was as follows: 


Peoples’ Party 
Bavarian People’s Party 


The foregoing figures show that there was a remarkable popular interest 
in the election. It is estimated that more than 82 per cent of all 
those eligible to vote actually went to the polls. Even the high 
standard of the May election was surpassed. 

In the new Reichstag are found practically all of the leaders of the 
old one. This is to be accounted for partly by the election system 
which places great power in the hands of the party leaders. If a 
prominent party leader happens to be defeated in his election area, a 
place can be given h:m on the national list of the party. The candi- 
dates whose names appear on the national party list are elected by the 
party’s remainders from the local electoral areas. General Luden- 
dorff was returned at the head of his greatly shrunken Fascist group. 
Admiral von Tirpitz, Count Westarp, Herr Hergt, Professor Hoetzsch, 
and Prince Bismarck were among the Nationalist leaders reélected. 
The People’s Party is again led by Dr. Stresemann, known as the 
“crisis maker.”’ Marx, Wirth, Fehrenbach, and Stegerwald represent 
the Center. Among the Democrats are found Herr Erkelenz, Dr. 
Dernburg, and Count Bernstorff, the former ambassador to the United 
States. The most prominent Social Democrats returned are Breit- 
scheid, Hilferding, Loebe, Severing, and Miiller, the reputed party 
boss. Ruth Fischer, the noisiest of the Communists, was again elected. 
Since it did not materially alter the strength of the various party 


16 Times Weekly Edition, Dec. 11, 1924. 
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groups the election did not make the formation of a strong govern- 
ment easier. Shortly after the results of the election were known, 
Chancellor Marx attempted to secure an agreement for the inclusion 
of the Socialists in the government and thus to form a “Great Coali- 
tion,’ to consist of the People’s Party, Centrists, Democrats, and 
Socialists, with a combined vote of 280 in the Reichstag. Such an 
arrangement would have given the government a safe majority. This 
plan was, however, rejected by Stresemann, who renewed his efforts 
to have his friends, the Nationalists, included. Thereupon the Chan- 
cellor resigned, stating that he could not assume responsibility for a 
government composed of Nationalists whom he could not trust to 
carry out his policies. The President now asked Stresemann to form 
a cabinet. The Foreign Minister attempted to do so, but met an 
insuperable obstacle in the Centrists’ absolute refusal to codperate 
with the Nationalists. Without the Centrists, the Biirgerblock could 
not be established. As soon as the decision of the Center was made 
known to him by Dr. Marx, Stresemann told President Ebert that his 
efforts to form a government had been in vain and asked that some one 
else be commissioned to undertake the task. Chancellor Marx then 
renewed his efforts, but they proved fruitless. All imaginable com- 
binations of the several party groups, as well as so-called nonpartisan 
arrangements, were tried, but to no avail.!* 

At length, on January 15, Dr. Hans Luther, former Mayor of Essen 
and Minister of Finance in the Marx cabinet, was named Chancellor. 
The cabinet which he established consists of the following members.!’ 


Dr. Stresemann (People’s Party)................. Foreign Affairs 
Herr Behiele Interior 

Herr Neuhaus (Nationalist).....................- Economics 

Herr Schlieben Fihance 

Count Kanits Agriculture 

Her Stingl (Bavarian People’s)................... Posts and Telegraphs 
Herr Geasler (Democrat)... Defense 

Herr Krohne Communications 


The cabinet of Dr. Luther is made up entirely of members of the 
bourgeois groups and represents a strong shift to the right. Dr. 


16The Berliner Tageblatt, Dec. 10-Jan. 15, contains full accounts of the 
party negotiations that preceded the formation of the Luther Cabinet. 
17 New York Times, Jan. 20, 1925. 
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Stresemann’s object, the admission of the Nationalists, was thus finally 
realized. Three of the members of the new government, Stresemann, 
Brauns, and Gessler, were also in the Marx cabinet. The Chancellor 
is the first civil service officer to hold that post. 

On January 19 Chancellor Luther presented his ministry to the 
Reichstag for approval. The first sentences of his speech were drowned 
by the Communist chorus of ‘‘Amnesty! Amnesty!” But Presi- 
dent Loebe quickly restored order. The new Chancellor began by 
praising his predecessor’s steadfastness in the face of great difficulties. 
The government, he said, would take its stand on the republican 
constitution and would oppose and punish as high treason any attempts 
to alter it by violent or other illegal methods. It would also carry 
out loyally all the laws passed for the purpose of making effective 
the Dawes plan and the London Agreement. The Chancellor con- 
cluded with an appeal for unity, the only means by which Germany 
could achieve complete recovery from the effects of the war.'* 

On January 22 the Reichstag gave the government a vote of con- 
fidence. The Nationalists, the People’s Party, the Economic Union, 
the Bavarian People’s Party, and most of the Centrists voted for the 
government, while the Social Democrats, the Communists, and a few 
Centrists, including Ex-Chancellor Wirth, voted against it. The 
Democrats and the Extreme Nationalists abstained from voting. 
There were 246 votes in favor of the cabinet and 160 against it. Thirty- 
nine members did not vote.’® 

Thus in spite of the fact that the republican parties of the left secured 
additional strength in the December election, the government of 
Germany ultimately formed represented a decided swing toward the 
right. 

Eimer D. GRAPER. 

University of Pittsburgh. 


18 New York Times, Jan. 20, 1925. 
19 Thbid., Jan. 23, 1925. 
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REPORTS OF ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 29-31, 1924 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


At the three sessions of the round table on Comparative Government, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Walter J. Shepard, there was a 
total registration of thirty members and an average attendance of over 
twenty. The conference opened with the consideration of a number of 
topics for discussion, the one finally chosen being the causes for the 
general decline of the legislative branch of government, and the cor- 
responding enhancement of the power of the executive. This problem 
was considered with reference to the fundamental difference between 
cabinet and congressional government. Dr. Herman Finer of the 
London School of Economics explained most illuminatingly the causes 
for the noticeable relative loss in strength of the English House of 
Commons. These were shown to be particularly the increasing con- 
gestion of business; the incapacity of the House to think out its 
problems; its lack of ability to control the civil service; and the strength 
of party ties. The increasing importance of the English civil service was 
emphasized, and the modification which this branch of the government 
is effecting in the actual functions of legislation and administration. 
Comparisons were drawn between the English developments and those 
in France and the United States. 

This general subject was continued during a part of the second 
session. The remainder of this period was devoted to a discussion of 
the causes and implications of the Fascisti movement in Italy, to which 
Professor Henry R. Spencer brought the results of his first-hand obser- 
vations and of the intensive study which he has been making of this 
problem. 

Professor E. D. Graper, at the third session, made a report on the 
recent German elections, giving special attention to the operation of 
the system of proportional representation. The problem of the sources 
of information for a study of contemporary developments in foreign 
governments and politics likewise received attention. Professor 
Spencer gave a survey of Italian newspapers from this point of view, and 
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Professor F. A. Ogg discussed the development of English and French 
interest in the study of comparative government. 

The question of continuing the round table on Comparative Govern- 
ment at the next meeting of the Association was raised, and a motion was 
unanimously carried expressing the desire that this be done, and re- 
questing the committee on program to provide for the inclusion of this 
round table in the program for 1925. 

W. J. SHEPARD. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Round Table on International Affairs had an attendance of 
from twenty-two to twenty-six persons at each session. The director 
announced that the first session would be devoted to discussion of the 
topic ‘‘Research and Instruction in International Politics and Law.” 

Mr. Denys P. Myers of the World Peace Foundation opened the 
discussion by noting the unfortunate influence upon research and 
instruction of certain antiquated conceptions, such as the seventeenth- 
century notions of sovereignty, which have long since ceased to be in 
accord with the facts of international life, and urged that more effective 
use be made of contemporary materials appraised in the light of modern 
conceptions. 

Professors Martin and Stowell asked how the revaluation of 
fundamental concepts should be handled in dealing with more or less 
immature students. Mr. Myers conceded the difficulties, but thought 
that a healthier emphasis might be achieved by more general use of 
significant contemporary materials. 

Professor Wilson was asked to explain the use of the clipping thesis in 
his course in Harvard University. The discussion was continued by 
those who had prepared such theses in Professor Wilson’s courses. 

Professor Wright thought that a great deal could be accomplished by 
the use of hypothetical cases, especially by assigning such cases to 
students for thorough study and the preparation of opinions. 

Professor Catlin discussed the sub-topic, ‘Scope, Organization, and 
Method of Courses in Politics,” dealing particularly with the relation of 
international politics to other social sciences. 

Professor Stowell discussed the sub-topic, “Scope, Organization, and 
Method of Courses in Law,’ emphasizing limitations upon the use of 
the case-method in teaching international law. ' 

At the second session, Professor Martin continued the discussion of 
courses and methods, pointing out that international law is to some 
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extent case law and intimately related to private law, but that inter- 
national politics is a subject of uncertain content and ill-defined 
relation to other subjects. He reviewed the practice in different insti- 
tutions in respect to the relation established between courses in 
international law and international politics, comparing courses in 
international law which appear to be somewhat standardized in plan 
and content with courses in politics with respect to which there is the 
greatest diversity. 

Professor Wright doubted whether courses in international law can 
be said to be standardized, pointing out that international law is by no 
means a body of fixed rules and that only a small part of it is to be found 
in the cases. 

Professor Wilson explained the use made in his own courses of hypo- 
thetical cases. Professor Fite favored the combined case and text-book 
method. Professor Wilson added that it had been his practice to 
combine text-book, actual cases, and hypothetical cases. Professor 
Wright emphasized the value of special hypothetical cases assigned for 
thorough study and written report. 

Professor Catlin asked whether political theory should not be kept 
distinct from international politics and law. Professor Borchard 
replied that it is impossible to discuss cases without discussing theory, 
notably such cases as Schooner Exchange v. M’Fadden. 

Professor Garner stressed the danger in confining international law 
too much to the study of cases. National cases present only a national 
viewpoint. Often they give expression to a theory which is not in 
accord with international practice. The cases of Exchange v. M’Fadden 
and Cunard Steamship Co. v. Mellon afford excellent illustrations. 
Professor Garner had found the material in Borchard’s ‘Diplomatic 
Protection of Citizens Abroad’”’ much more valuable than the material 
to be found in many of the cases. 

Professor Fite had found that the principles “stick’’ if derived from 
the study of cases. Professor Garner doubted the advantage in cases 
in which the principle is not in accord with international practice. 
Professor Borchard said that in law schools, at least, the emphasis must 
be placed on municipal cases, but that other than case materials should 
be used. 

Professor Chamberlain was impressed with the advantages in the use 
of cases, in that they bring definite sets of fact before the students, but 
he agreed that other materials must be used. Professor Borchard felt 
that there were exceptional advantages in the Socratic method. One 
of the most serious difficulties was the time limitation. 
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Professor Fenwick suggested that the case method is inadequate and 
that we should begin with general principles and proceed from general 
principles to make concrete applications. Professor Wright doubted 
the possibility of agreement upon general principles, and in any event 
thought that sound pedagogics required that general principles be 
derived inductively from the study of cases and incidents. 

Professor Fenwick suggested that it would be of the greatest service 
to teachers of international law and related subjects if there could be 
prepared for each of the leading nations a digest of documentary 
materials, similar to Moore’s Digest of International Law, in which the 
interpretation of international law approved by the state concerned 
could find adequate expression. Professor Fenwick expressed a wish 
that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace might be induced 
to undertake the collection, translation, and publication of such ma- 
terials. These suggestions were enthusiastically received. 

Professor Fenwick offered the following as the text of a resolution: 
“That it is the sense of this Round Table group of the American Political 
Science Association that it would be of the greatest service to teachers 
of international law and related subjects to have at their disposal for 
each of the leading nations a body of documentary materials, including 
judicial decisions and the diplomatic correspondence of foreign offices, 
representing the interpretation of international law approved by the 
particular nation and corresponding roughly to a brief edition of Moore’s 
Digest of International Law.” 

Upon motion of Mr. Myers, secowled by Professor Borchard, it was 
resolved unanimously that the American Political Science Association 
be asked to make a recommendation to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in accord, in substance, with Professor Fenwick’s 
suggested resolution. The same motion instructed the director to 
appoint a committee of two to present the matter to the Association at 
its regular business meeting. The director appointed Professors Fen- 
wick and Wright. 

Mr. Myers called attention to the materials to be found in the pub- 
lications of the International Intermediary Institute. 

Professor Stowell thought that courses in international law should 
be open to undergraduates and should be given earlier in the college 
courses. He was of the opinion that the materials contemplated in 
Professor Fenwick’s suggestion would be invaluable. 

Professor Middlebush asked whether international law, as an under- 
graduate course, is to be regarded as primarily cultural. Professor Fite 
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thought that it should be given everywhere as an undergraduate course 
for its cultural as well as other values. 

Mr. Myers asked for suggestions with respect to the constitution and 
use of the Year Book of the League of Nations. Professor Wright hoped 
that Mr. Levermore’s type of Year Book would be continued as hitherto. 
There was general discussion of the content and value of such a year 
book. 

Professor Fenwick commented upon the value of the round table 
discussions for all who had participated and expressed a wish that a 
conference of teachers of international law and related subjects might 
be held in connection with the next meeting of the American Society of 
International Law in Washington. 

In the discussions which followed reference was frequently made to the 
work of the conference held in Washington in 1914 under the auspices 
of the American Society of International Law and to the parts taken by 
the American Society of International Law and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in arranging for that conference. It 
developed that there was unanimity of opinion in the round table as to 
the desirability of having another conference at an early date. 

Upon motion of Professor Wilson, seconded by Professor Wright, 
the round table voted unanimously to instruct the director to com- 
municate to the Secretary of the American Society of International Law 
and to the Director of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace the following resolution: ‘“That 
it is the sense of the Round Tableun International Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association that a conference of teachers of inter- 
national law and related subjects should be held at Washington in 
connection with the meetings of the American Society of International 
Law in April, 1925.” 

At the third session, the director announced that the session would be 
devoted to discussion of the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes and called upon Professor Garner to open 
the discussion. 

Professor Garner said that the Protocol seemed to embody a very 
thorough and carefully worked out scheme. He regarded it as “‘a safe 
and sane and reasonably effective scheme” for achieving three very 
important things, viz., security, the judicial settlement of international 
disputes, and the reduction of armaments. He doubted whether it 
would ever be ratified. To date only sixteen states had signed and only 
one, Czecho-Slovakia, had ratified. Most of the world wishes to obtain 
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Professor Fenwick suggested that the case method is inadequate and 
that we should begin with general principles and proceed from general 
principles to make concrete applications. Professor Wright doubted 
the possibility of agreement upon general principles, and in any event 
thought that sound pedagogics required that general principles be 
derived inductively from the study of cases and incidents. 

Professor Fenwick suggested that it would be of the greatest service 
to teachers of international law and related subjects if there could be 
prepared for each of the leading nations a digest of documentary 
materials, similar to Moore’s Digest of International Law, in which the 
interpretation of international law approved by the state concerned 
could find adequate expression. Professor Fenwick expressed a wish 
that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace might be induced 
to undertake the collection, translation, and publication of such ma- 
terials. These suggestions were enthusiastically received. 

Professor Fenwick offered the following as the text of a resolution: 
‘That it is the sense of this Round Table group of the American Political 
Science Association that it would be of the greatest service to teachers 
of international law and related subjects to have at their disposal for 
each of the leading nations a body of documentary materials, including 
judicial decisions and the diplomatic correspondence of foreign offices, 
representing the interpretation of international law approved by the 
particular nation and corresponding roughly to a brief edition of Moore’s 
Digest of International Law.” 

Upon motion of Mr. Myers, secomled by Professor Borchard, it was 
resolved unanimously that the American Political Science Association 
be asked to make a recommendation to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in accord, in substance, with Professor Fenwick’s 
suggested resolution. The same motion instructed the director to 
appoint a committee of two to present the matter to the Association at 
its regular business meeting. The director appointed Professors Fen- 
wick and Wright. 

Mr. Myers called attention to the materials to be found in the pub- 
lications of the International Intermediary Institute. 

Professor Stowell thought that courses in international law should 
be open to undergraduates and should be given earlier in the college 
courses. He was of the opinion that the materials contemplated in 
Professor Fenwick’s suggestion would be invaluable. 

Professor Middlebush asked whether international law, as an under- 
graduate course, is to be regarded as primarily cultural. Professor Fite 
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thought that it should be given everywhere as an undergraduate course 
for its cultural as well as other values. 

Mr. Myers asked for suggestions with respect to the constitution and 
use of the Year Book of the League of Nations. Professor Wright hoped 
that Mr. Levermore’s type of Year Book would be continued as hitherto. 
There was general discussion of the content and value of such a year 
book. 

Professor Fenwick commented upon the value of the round table 
discussions for all who had participated and expressed a wish that a 
conference of teachers of international law and related subjects might 
be held in connection with the next meeting of the American Society of 
International Law in Washington. 

In the discussions which followed reference was frequently made to the 
work of the conference held in Washington in 1914 under the auspices 
of the American Society of International Law and to the parts taken by 
the American Society of International Law and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in arranging for that conference. It 
developed that there was unanimity of opinion in the round table as to 
the desirability of having another conference at an early date. 

Upon motion of Professor Wilson, seconded by Professor Wright, 
the round table voted unanimously to instruct the director to com- 
municate to the Secretary of the American Society of International Law 
and to the Director of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace the following resolution: ‘That 
it is the sense of the Round Tablagn International Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association that a conference of teachers of inter- 
national law and related subjects should be held at Washington in 
connection with the meetings of the American Society of International 
Law in April, 1925.” 

At the third session, the director announced that the session would be 
devoted to discussion of the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes and called upon Professor Garner to open 
the discussion. 

Professor Garner said that the Protocol seemed to embody a very 
thorough and carefully worked out scheme. He regarded it as ‘‘a safe 
and sane and reasonably effective scheme” for achieving three very 
important things, viz., security, the judicial settlement of international 
disputes, and the reduction of armaments. He doubted whether it 
would ever be ratified. To date only sixteen states had signed and only 
one, Czecho-Slovakia, had ratified. Most of the world wishes to obtain 
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great advantages without assuming the necessary correlative obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless, the obligations proposed by the Protocol are not 
so onerous as many have assumed. There is no obligation to use armed 
force in enforcing covenants. The sanctions proposed are economic and 
political in nature. 

Mr. Myers sketched the history of the events leading up to the 
adoption of the Protocol, emphasized the essential relation between the 
reduction of armaments and the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, and pointed out that one of the most difficult problems was 
raised by the question as to how we should carry out economic and 
political sanctions. Mr. Myers gave especial attention to the propo- 
sition, embodied in the Protocol, that aggressive war be regarded as an 
international crime. 

Professor Middlebush discussed the proposal, likewise included in 
the Protocol, to invest the Permanent Court of International Justice 
with compulsory jurisdiction of certain kinds of disputes. Professor 
Middlebush indicated the significance of provisions of the League 
Covenant and of the Statute of the Permanent Court in this connection, 
and gave especial attention to the reservation clause in the Protocol, 
intended to make it possible for all states, great or small, to accept 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

Professor Garner said that there was no reason to bedisturbed about 
the reservation clause. He did not regard it as in effect nullifying the 
acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction. Mr. Myers called attention to 
the use which France had made of thgeservation clause. 

Professor Wright discussed ‘“The Protocol and Domestic Questions.”’ 
He called attention to provisions of the League Covenant dealing with 
so-called domestic questions, decisions of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice bearing upon the meaning to be attributed to such 
provisions, and finally to the provisions incorporated in the Protocol. 
The possible bearing of the Protocol’s provisions upon controversies 
involving the United States was discussed informally and in some 
detail by several members of the round table. 

Epwin D. Dickinson. 

University of Michigan. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The round table on Political Parties, led by Professor Raymond C. 
Moley of Columbia University, began its work by discussing the 
question of party responsibility. The leader of the round table guided 
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the discussion into the practical aspects of the problem as well as into its 
theoretical aspects by propounding queries concerning existing condi- 
tions in this country. What body or group of individuals is entitled 
to speak authoritatively for the whole party,—the national committee, 
the national convention, the caucus of the House or the Senate con- 
ference or both, or some other body? Isa decision of any of these bodies 
binding on the others and are the state and local party committees in 
duty bound to follow the lead of the national committee? These and 
other similar searching questions were raised and discussed,—but not 
settled! 

The absence of party harmony and the tendency away from party 
regularity led to several suggestions as to why parties were becoming 
weaker. The ancient differences between the parties were fast dis- 
appearing, some thought; while others saw the necessity of a realignment 
of parties in order that real issues might be raised in elections, and in 
order that the parties would take opposing sides in regard to these issues. 
Whether such a realignment of parties is probable and practical was 
not more than touched upon because of the shortness of the discussion 
period. Needless to say, there was a lively interchange of opposing 
opinions on this particular point. 

The effect of nonpartisan elections on partisanship was touched upon 
briefly, and the results of proportional representation upon the party 
system in cities was discussed in a preliminary way. The first city 
election in Cleveland under the new charter as well as other proportional 
representation elections were brought before the round table for con- 
sideration. In this connection the question was raised as to where 
responsibility rests in a city which has a system of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Representatives from the United States Chamber of Commerce 
explained in some detail how public opinion is mobilized by their 
organization, and their explanations served to attract many questions 
relating to the work of legislative agents and the influence of the lobby 
upon congressional action. 

A total of twenty-six persons were in attendance at this round table. 


James K. Jr., Secretary. 


POLITICAL STATISTICS 

The round table on Political Statistics, led by Professor A. N. 
Holcombe of Harvard University, continued the discussion of the 
meeting held at the Conference on Politics in Chicago in September, 
on public opinion. Three reports were made at Washington. 
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Professor Ben A. Arneson of Ohio Wesleyan University gave an account 
of a study he is supervising on Voting and Nonvoting in Delaware, Ohio. 
The purpose of this survey was to secure data on all persons eligible 
to vote in the city so as to discover, if possible, variations between voters 
and nonvoters as to certain qualifications as well as to compare the 
percentage of nonvoting according to sex, color, age, occupation, educa- 
tion, and so forth. The survey was suggested by the study made in 
Chicago by Professor Merriam and others. In the Chicago survey, 
however, only nonvoters were studied, while in this project data were 
gathered on all persons eligible to vote. Altogether data on 4393 voters 
were secured out of a total population of 8756. The data were secured 
through the personal solicitation of undergraduate students in political 
science. A group of ten seniors under the constant supervision of the 
instructor was placed in charge of gathering the data by precincts. 

The following data were secured on each voter by personal interview 
with the voter himself or members of the family: Native-born or 
naturalized, parentage, native, mixed or foreign, length of residence in 
the community, sex, age, race, marital condition, occupation, type of 
neighborhood, ownership of home, education and religious affiliation. 

After these data sheets were completed they were separated into 
voters and nonvoters on the basis of the poll-books of the election of 
Nov. 4, 1924. The final results for the survey have not been ob- 
tained as the compilations are still in progress. At the round table 
in Washington the figures on two precincts only were available. These 
showed, for example, that of the 627 voters studied in these precincts 
227 or about 36 per cent failed to vote in the November elections. 
The figures further showed that the percentage of nonvoting was about 
twice as high among men as among women. Thirty-three per cent of 
the married persons failed to vote while forty-nine per cent of the un- 
married voters absented themselves from the polls. The voters in the 
twenties showed the highest percentage of nonvoting and those in the 
sixties the lowest. Fifty per cent of those who were educated only in 
the elementary schools failed to vote as compared with thirty-nine per 
cent of those who had attended high school and twenty per cent of 
those who had attended college. 

Professor Erwin F. Meyer of Colorado College gave a report on an 
investigation which he made during the presidential election of 1924. 
This study attempted to analyze the methods used by political speakers 
and newspapers in approaching the individual voter. It especially tried 
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to secure examples of various types of errors in thinking which were 

common among voters. It showed also how the voters might be swayed 
} in one direction or the other by means of faulty reasoning. The study 
was carried on by advanced students. These were first asked to read 
books such as Robinson’s “Mind in the Making,” Wolfe’s ““Conserva- 
tism, Radicalism and the Scientific Method,’ Lippmann’s “Public 
Opinion” and Dewey’s, ‘““How We Think,” in order to acquaint them 
with the errors which are made in thinking. The research group then 
formulated what were termed five errors of social thinking, as follows: 
1. Rationalization, 2. Personification, 3. Confusion of Issues, 4. Stereo- 
typing, 5. Oversimplification. With this background the workers 
proceeded to analyze the speeches made at local political meetings, and 
also the news stories and articles found in typical newspapers from 
various parts of the United States, in an attempt to secure evidence as 
to faulty thinking. Students of diverse political affiliations were set to 
work on the same problem in order that personal bias might be counter- 
acted and minimized. The following outline was used in order to 
standardize the method of approach: 


1. Definition of Problem, 
A. Use of any of the Five Errors in the formulation of the 
definition. 
2. Suggestion as to Solution, 
A. Formation of an Hypothesis or series of Hypotheses, 
x. Critical examination of suggested hypothesis by Standard 
of the Five Errors of Social Thinking. 
3. Verification of Hypothesis, 
A. Use of Evidence, 
x. Type of Evidence. 
B. Critical examination of use and type of Evidence by the 
Standard of the Five Errors of Social Thinking. 
4. Adoption of Solution, 
A. State of Solution, 
x. Critical examination of Statement by the Standard 
of the Five Errors of Social Thinking. 
B. Application of Solution to the Problem as Defined, 
x. Critical examination of the application measured by 
the standard of the Five Errors of Social Thinking. 


The investigation was really two-edged. It tended to show how 
political speakers made use of emotional appeals and illogical assertions 
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to secure the allegiance of their auditors to one party or the other. 
It also showed how difficult it was for the individual student to eliminate 
the prejudices which he naturally had, thanks to his social background. 

The investigation followed Lippmann’s approach very closely. An 
attempt was made to work much in the way that Lippman did in 
analyzing Hughes’ speech of July 16, 1916 (Public Opinion, pp. 197-99). 

The investigation was valuable in developing a technic for discovering 
errors in thinking. It was even more valuable as indicating how a class 
of students may be educated in the practical operation of political 
campaigns. From the viewpoint of interesting teaching it was a distinct 
success. 

The third report was given by Professor Harry A. Barth of the 
University of Oklahoma. This outlined a series of rules in regard to 
questionnairing, including the following: 

The questionnaire must be motivated. 

The language must be simple. 

The questions should be capable of a ‘‘yes” or “‘no” answer. 

Each question should cover only one issue. 

The questions should refer to specific situations rather than to general 
policies. 

The briefer the questionnaire, the greater the probability of securing 
replies. The value of the questionnaire should not be sacrificed, how- 
ever, to the desire for brevity. 

There are many ways of keying questionnaires, but keying is inad- 
visable. 

Never ask for what can be obtained in another way. 

The questions should be so arranged as to facilitate answering. 

A self-addressed stamped envelope should be included. 

It is not necessary to place the name and address of the parties ad- 
dressed on the letterhead. 

The ballots should reach the reader just prior to the week-end. 

To combine a large number of distinct subjects in a questionnaire 
will probably lead to a low return. 

A thought provoking questionnaire will probably yield fewer returns 
than one on which opinion is already formed. 

Explanations must be clear and definite. 

Some difficulty will invariably be experienced where the recipients 
are requested to distinguish between more than two possible choices. 

The follow-up is of first importance. 

A questionnaire, properly distributed, will bring any results you may 
desire. 
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A questionnaire, properly worded, will bring any results you may 
desire. 
The propaganda value of questionnaires should not be overlooked. 
The work of weighting the results must be carefully done. 
Present evidence is insufficient to determine who answers question- 
naires. 
A personal interview should be used wherever feasible. 
The questionnaire does not measure the intensity of opinion. 
It is impossible to tell from a questionnaire whether the opinions 
expressed are reasoned or are the result of an ephemeral judgment. 


Harry A. Barta, Secretary. 
University of Oklahoma. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


At the sessions of the Round Table on Public Administration there 
was an attendance of 21 to 22 persons, with a total of 37 at the three 
sessions. At the opening of the first session Mr. W. F. Willoughby, 
the chairman, opened the discussion on the general problem of centraliza- 
tion and codrdination of governmental functions. Is it desirable that 
control from above be exercised over the administrative units and if so 
to what extent, and the means or character of control? The control 
may be exercised on four lines—general administration, finance, person- 
nel, and material; and there are four agencies concerned with these 
different lines of control; namely, the executive office, the bureau of the 
budget, civil service commission, and the central purchasing agency. 

Should central control along the several lines be exercised by the 
chief executive or by the legislature? It was noted that the legislature 
lacks agencies for supervision and enforcement. The states have never 
analyzed the problem and have tried to meet it in a very haphazard 
way. The chairman suggested that reports be made from the various 
states on the progress made. 

Mr. Luther H. Gulick reported on the situation in New York 
state. The movement for administrative improvement had started in 
1915, but no consistent program had been adopted on account of a 
political deadlock. A state budget commission had been established, 
consisting of the governor, comptroller and two members of the legisla- 
ture, with the power to prepare a budget which is used as an organ to 
control the administration. There is an audit by the state comptroller 
and some central control by the civil service commission and some by 
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the engineering and tax departments. Plans for reorganization have 
been proposed providing for twenty departments. This has passed one 
session of the legislature. 

Mr. Graves spoke of reorganization in Pennsylvania. It has estab- 
lished a system somewhat similar to that in the national government. 
The governor is the head of the administration. There is a budget 
bureau, the head of which is also secretary of the commonwealth. 

Professor Gaus of the University of Minnesota spoke of the changes 
in Massachusetts. The subject of reorganization was discussed in the 
recent constitutional convention, and a provision adopted naming a 
limit at twenty main departments. The joint committee of the legis- 
lature proposed a plan of eighteen departments into which numerous 
other agencies were loosely placed. A budget bureau is also provided. 
A recent report has been made by a legislative committee, of which Mr. 
Stone, of Stone and Webster, was chairman, on the working of the re- 
organized administration. This recommended a reduction to eight 
main departments, the heads of which should form a cabinet for the 
governor. What has been done has constituted a cramming program 
without vision. The plans come from the legislature rather than 
from the executive leadership. The supervisor of administration is a 
staff advisor. The Massachusetts arrangement seems to deprive the 
governor of responsibility. He is controlled in most of his acts by a 
council of eight members, elected by districts at the same time as the 
governor, which must pass on all of his administrative acts except 
appointing military aides. The majority of the council is always 
Republican. Where the governor and council disagree on appoint- 
ments, the incumbent continues in office. 

Mr. Edwards, of the Brookings School, spoke on the situation in 
Minnesota. The position was taken that the governor, being elected 
as a political official, will allow political considerations to run through 
all the departments if he has the complete appointing power. A type 
of city manager organization was recommended for the state. Atten- 
tion was called to the differences that might cause difficulty in adopting 
this system. ‘The mayor is a member of the council, whereas the gov- 
ernor is not a member of the legislature, and with the manager plan 
applied to state government, would there be a small unicameral legis- 
lature elected as large? Other speakers called attention to the develop- 
ment of permanent under-secretaries in the different departments of 
government as somewhat analogous to the development of the manager 
idea. 
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Mr. Willoughby called attention to the distinction between insti- 
tutional and functional services. 


On the second day, Mr. Willoughby reviewed the previous day’s 
proceedings briefly and spoke further on institutional and public service 
functions. In our form of government the legislature is the source of all 
administrative authority and should act as a check on the administra- 
tion. The elected state auditor reports to the people rather than to the 
legislature and his work is often perfunctory. In the United States 
government the comptroller of the treasury was the real auditor. The 
new comptroller-general is appointed for fifteen years and is removable 
only by a joint resolution of congress. His decisions are based mainly 
on technical legality rather than the administrative advisability of 
expenditures. The present comptroller is not exercising the full 
possibilities of his office. The functions of the comptroller-general in- 
clude both the control over disbursements and the audit of accounts. 
The settlement of accounts and the payment of claims are executive and 
administrative acts, while the audit is properly a legislative matter. 

Professor Fairlie called attention to the English method, where the 
comptroller did not exercise direct control over disbursements but made 
a later audit in connection with the House of Commons committee on 
public accounts, the chairman of which is regularly a member of the 
opposition. He believes that disbursements and accounting should be 
handled through the executive departments, and that the auditing of 
accounts and examination of financial reports should be made through 
a committee of Congress with aid of expert accountants, who should 
be employed by the committee but not ranked as officers of the United 
States. 

The question was raised as to whether the comptroller-general’s 
decision could be overridden by the courts. Reference was made to a 
Massachusetts act of 1922 which provides for a comptroller and also for 
an auditor. It was also noted that in Minnesota there is a public 
examiner who conducts audits mainly of state institutions. 


On the third day, the question of central control of material and 
personnel was considered. 

Mr. Merriam of the Bureau of Government Research outlined the 
general problems involved. He called attention to the Canadian 
system, where the civil service commission selects the person to be 
employed and the executive has no choice. Promotion also is a com- 
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mission matter and in theory the executive has no power. In practice, 
however, the executive’s wishes are usually followed. The system is 
supported by efficiency ratings. 

Under the United States system the executive makes promotions 
and notifies the commission. Promotions made out of the usual order, 
however, must be approved by the commission. 

The question was raised as to what authority should control questions 
of classification with reference to salaries and allowances,—the budget 
bureau or the civil service commission? It was pointed out that there 
were two separate problems: (1) job analysis, the description of duties 
and classification, titles and sub-titles, and (2) maximum allowances 
within the appropriation. 

After some discussion it was voted that the Round Table on Public 
Administration be continued and Mr. Willoughby was elected chairman 
and Professor Fairlie as secretary for the next year. 


DarrRELL H. Smita, Secretary. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


University of Wisconsin 


Uncertainty about the outcome of a proposal for a joint meeting of 
the American Political Science Association and the New York Academy 
of Political Science makes it impossible to announce at this time where 
the next meeting of the Political Science Association will be held. 
Members will receive a postal card announcement as soon as the 
Executive Council is in a position to take final action. 


Professor Parker T. Moon, of Columbia University, has been trans- 
ferred from the department of history to the department of public 
law, as assistant professor of international relations. 


Dr. Percy M. Baldwin, who completed his graduate work at the 
University of California last year, is now professor of history and 
government in the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts. 


Dr. Charles C. Thach, Jr., associate in history and political science 
at Johns Hopkins University, has resigned to accept a position as 
assistant professor of political science in New York University, Wash- 
ington Square College. 


Hon. Robert Luce, member of Congress and author of recent works 
on legislative organization and procedure, delivered the Godkin lec- 
tures at Harvard University in March, on the subject of congressional 
government. 


Dr. C. O. Gardiner, of the University of Cincinnati, is studying in 
Washington. During his absence his courses in constitutional law are 
being conducted by Mr. Lawrence Lytle. 
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Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director general of the Pan American Union, 
returned to Washington in February from the third Pan-American 
Scientific Congress at Lima, which he attended as chairman of the 
delegation of the United States. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, on leave of absence from Harvard 
University during the second half of the year, lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the University of Wisconsin, and other western in- 
stitutions during the. spring. 


Dr. Herman Finer, of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, spent the first half of the current academic year at the Brook- 
ings Graduate School in Washington and subsequently visited various 
universities throughout the country. . 


Mr. Charles Cheney Hyde, who retired from the office of solicitor of 
the state department on March 4, has been appointed Hamilton Fish 
professor of international law at Columbia University. Mr. Hyde 
succeeds Hon. John Bassett Moore, who, after more than thirty years 
of service in the university, retired last year in order to devote his time 
to his duties as American member of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at the Hague. 


Mr. Philip Jessup, formerly of the solicitor’s office in the state de- 
partment, has been appointed lecturer in international law at Columbia. 


Professor Herman G. James has resigned from the University of 
Texas in order to accept the dual position of dean of the college of 
liberal arts and chairman of the department of political science at the 
University of Nebraska. 


Professor E. M. Borchard, of the Yale University law school, will 
lecture on American constitutional law at the University of Berlin 
during the summer term. 


Under the auspices of the bureau of municipal affairs of Norwich 
University, an Institute of Municipal Affairs was held at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, on February 18 and 19. Among topics given special 
consideration were the manager plan of city government, debt legisla- 
tion and financing of public improvements, and municipal planning. 
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The bureau of municipal affairs was established within the department 
of political science at Norwich in 1921, for the purpose of giving as- 
sistance to cities, towns, and villages in the solution of problems pecu- 
liar to municipal corporations. 


Announcement was made late in February of the establishment of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the object of 
which is to provide fellowships for advanced study abroad in all fields 
of learning. The first awards will be made for the academic year 
1926-27, and it is the purpose of the foundation after the first year to 
maintain annually from forty to fifty fellows abroad. The stipend 
will be approximately $2500 a year, and it is expected that the ap- 
pointees will include younger instructors and professors on sabbatical 
leave. The foundation is to be managed by a board of trustees, ad- 
vised by an educational board of which President Frank Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore College, is chairman. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science in the 
City of New York, held on March 9, was devoted to consideration of 
the general subject ‘‘Popular Ownership of Property; Its Newer Forms 
and Social Consequences.”” Topics on which numerous addresses 
were made or papers read were “‘trades unions and coéperative owner- 
ship with reference to employee participation in ownership;” “custom 
ownership and the small investor; and “the new proprietorship and 
its effects.” 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science will be held at Philadelphia on May 15 
and 16. The general subject for consideration is American policy 
and international security. Sessions have been planned on the opera- 
tion of the Dawes plan, war debts as a menace to international peace, 
the possibilities of disarmament, foreign investments and international 
peace, the outlawry of war, and the question whether the feeling of 
insecurity in Europe can be eliminated without the codperation of 
the United States. 


The fifth annual Western School for Commercial Executives is to 
be held under the joint auspices of the California Association of Com- 
mercial Secretaries and the department of political science of Stanford 
University, July 5 to 11, 1925, at Stanford. Prof. E. A. Cottrell is 
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dean of the school and on the staff are Colvin Brown and William 
Harper Dean, of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and Charles 
H. Cheney, city planning expert. Prof. Cottrell has been appointed 
acting professor for the summer quarter at the University of Washing- 


ton, and will give courses in administration and state and local govern- 
ment. 


Oberlin College has called to the department of political science for 
next year Dr. Oscar Jaszi, one of the most eminent mid-European 
scholars in the field of social and political science. Mr. Jaszi, a native 
of Hungary, was a leader in the educational and political reform move- 
ments prior to the war, and was a member of the Karolyi cabinet during 
the brief interval between the Bolshevist reign of terror and the present 
reactionary régime. While professor of political and social science in 
the University of Budapest, he founded and edited the leading political 
science journal in Hungary, and was also the founder of a society in 
Hungary somewhat similar in purpose and importance to the Fabian 
Society in England. He is the author of numerous works on social 
science and on present and recent European politics. Two years ago 
he made a tour of America, lecturing in colleges and universities. At 
Oberlin he will take charge of some of the courses in European politics 
now given by Professor Geiser and will add a new course on the social 
theory of the state. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Society of Inter 
national Law was held at Washington, April 23-25. Among addresses 
given was an illustrated talk on the life and work of Grotius by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Reeves, of the University of Michigan. Other principal 
items on the program included an address on the codification of inter- 
national law in America, by Dr. James Brown Scott; discussions of 
nationality by birth and naturalization, by Messrs. Green H. Hack- 
worth and Richard W. Flournoy, of the Department of State; and 
papers on the limitations upon the initiation of military action and 
upon the initiation of war, by Hon. David Jayne Hill, of Washington, 
and Mr. Thomas R. White, of the Philadelphia bar. The speakers 
announced for the annual dinner were Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State, and the Right Hon. Sir Esme Howard, British ambassador to 
the United States. 


Among the lecturers invited to the second institute of the Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, which will be held at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago from June 30 to July 24, are Count Michimasa 
Soyeshima, member of the House of Peers of Japan, P. W. Kuo, presi- 
dent of Southeastern University, Shanghai, China, and H. G. W. 
Woodhead, C.B.R., editor of the Peking and Tien Tsin Times. The 
Institute will devote its attention to the Far East. Social, economic 
and political conditions in China and Japan, the influence of the oc- 
cident upon the Far East, British policy in the Far East, and Ameri- 
can relations with China and Japan, are among the subjects to be 
discussed. The University of Chicago is offering a number of courses 
on subjects relating to the Far East for the benefit of students, and 
round tables for discussion of particular topics will be organized for 
the specialists in the field attending the Institute lectures. Corre- 
spondence relating to the Institute may be addressed to Professor 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 


In May, 1923, Washington University, St. Louis, announced the 
establishment of a Graduate School of Economics and Government. 
A distinctive feature was a Residence Foundation in Washington, D. C., 
where advanced students could live together and bring their theses 
to completion. In May, 1924, the school was reorganized; it was 
definitely located in Washington; a two-year course of study was 
arranged; and the equivalent of a year of graduate work was made a 
condition of admission. As the school developed, it became increasingly 
clear that, because of distance, Washington University could exercise 
only nominal control; also that the school could better perform its 
work unhampered by any university connection. Accordingly, the 
board of directors of Washington University in November, 1924, 
relinquished all authority over it. In the same month it was incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of Columbia as the Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government. The 
staff of the school in 1925-26 will include five men who will give all, 
or nearly all, of their time to the work; five or more consulting fellows; 
members of the Institute for Government Research and the Institute of 
Economics, who will give term courses; and other persons who will 
give short courses upon particular topics. It is announced that in 
October, 1925, the school will begin the publication of a journal. 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 
was held at Cincinnati on February 28. The formal part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to a discussion of social science courses in the high 
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schools, their relation to adult education, and the preparation of high 
school teachers of social studies. The chief point of interest to the 
political scientist was the standards for the teaching of the social 
studies in the high schools recommended at the business meeting: (1) 
the various branches of the social science should be organized in one 
department; (2) teachers in this department should have thirty per cent 
of their college training in the general field of social science and fifteen 
per cent in the particular branch in which they propose to teach; (3) 
in the preparation of any teacher of history, government, economics, or 
sociology, the minimum number of credits should be ten per cent of the 
total requirements for the bachelor’s degree in educational subjects. 
The Council was opposed to the granting of “blanket” teacher’s cer- 
tificates which permit the holder to teach any high school subject, 
and favored the group certificate which confines the holder to a related 
group of subjects, e.g., history, government, economics, and sociology. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Social Science Research 
Council was held in Chicago on February 14 for the consideration of 
various projects relating to the scientific aspects of human migration 
and for other purposes. The Council’s committee on fellowships met 
in Chicago on March 14 for the purpose of considering the applications 
for the new research fellowships for 1925-6. More than one hundred 
applications were received, and the awards were made at the annual 
meeting of the Council on April 4. The constituent members of the 
Social Science Research Council have been increased by the accession 
of the American Psychological Society and now include the American 
Political Science Association, the American Statistical Association, the 
American Sociological Society, the American Economic Association, 
and the American Psychological Society. 


At its annual meeting in Chicago on April 4, the Social Science Re- 
search Council announced the appointment of the following fifteen 
scholars as research fellows of the Council for the year 1925-26, selected 
from a total of 108 applicants: 

Luther Lee Bernard, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota. Problem: A study of the development of the social sciences 
in Argentina with special reference to the economic, political, and other 
cultural circumstances under which they were developed. Place of 
study: Argentina. 


Charles Warren Everett, M.A. Instructor in Department of English 
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and Comparative Literature, Columbia University. Problem: Life of 
Jeremy Bentham and the editing of his unpublished manuscripts. 
Place of study: London. 

Harold F. Gosnell, Ph.D. Instructor in Political Science, University 
of Chicago. Problem: Factors determining the extent of popular 
participation in elections in typical European states. .Place of Study: 
Washington, D. C., England, France, Germany, Belgium. 

Marcus Lee Hansen, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of History, Smith 
College. Problem: A basic study of the origins of the foreign elements 
in the settlement of the Upper Mississippi Valley. Place of study: 
Washington, Dublin, London, Geneva, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen. 

Joseph Pratt Harris, Ph.D. Instructor in Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Problem: Workings of election registration 
systems in the United States. Place of study: Headquarters at 
Chicago, field work throughout the country. 

William Jaffee, Docteur en Droit. Tutor in French and Economics, 
College of the City of New York. Problem: The Industrial Revolution 
in France. Place of study: France. 

Edgar W. Knight, Ph.D. Professor of Education, University of 
North Carolina. Problem: A study of the Folk high schools in Scan- 
dinavian countries, especially Denmark, Sweden and Finland. Place 
of study: Europe. 

Simon 8. Kuznets, M.A. Fellow in Economics, Columbia University. 
Problem: Secular trends in economic theory, their interrelations and 
their bearing upon cyclical fluctuations. Place of study: New York 
City. 

Ross 8. Malmud, M.A. Graduate student, Columbia University. 
Problem: The psychology of literary ability. Place of study: Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

Thomas P. Martin, Ph.D. Associate Professor of American History, 
University of Texas. Problem: A study of Anglo-American relations 
as influenced by economic, political and social forces playing within and 
between the two peoples. Place of study: England. 

Hutzel Metzger, M.S. Research Assistant, University of Minnesota. 
Problem: An analysis of the price of certain farm products, with a 
view to deriving information that will promote the better adjustment of 
agricultural production. Place of study: Minnesota. 

Ernest E. Mowrer, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Problem: Family disorganization as a socially 
inherited behavior pattern. Place of study: Chicago. 
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Mrs. Mildred Dennett Mudgett, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of Minnesota. Problem: Legislation affecting 
the pre-school child in certain European countries. Place of study: 
England, France, Italy, and Scandinavian countries. 

Sterling Denhard Spero, Ph.D. Fellow, New School for Social 
Research. Problem: The position of the negro in industry. Place of 
study: Headquarters at New York. Field investigations. 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Ph.D. Research Assistant, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Problem: The economic factor in crime. 
Place of study: New York State. 

The fellows will travel and study in the following countries: Argen- 
tina, England, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, and Scandinavian 
countries of Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. 

These are the first awards of the Social Science Research Council. 
Plans have been made to offer research fellowships annually for the 
following four years. 

The following are the officers of the Council: President, Dr. Charles 
E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Vice-President, Dr. John R. 
Commons, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Dr. Horace Secrist, 
Northwestern University; Treasurer, Dean E. E. Day, University of 
Michigan. The Council consists of twenty-one delegates elected three 
from each of the following national scientific societies: The American 
Economic Association, The American Political Science Association, 
The American Statistical Association, The American Sociological 
Society, The American Anthropological Association, The American 
Historical Association, and The American Psychological Association. 

The Committee on Research Fellowships of the Council consists of 
Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Chairman, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University; Dr. Charles E. Merriam, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, Secretary, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 


The fifth session of the Institute of Politics will be held at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, July 23 to August 22. The general lecture 
courses are to be: “Italy and the Mediterranean Area,” by Count 
Antonio Cippico, of Rome; ‘‘Peace Problems of France,’’ by Robert 
Masson, of Paris; and ‘“The League of Nations,” by Professor William 
E. Rappard, of Geneva. A general conference open to all members 
of the Institute and its instructional and administrative staffs will be 
conducted by Mr. Lionel Curtis, of Oxford University, on ‘“‘The Com- 
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monwealth of Nations,” and another by Professor George H. Blakeslee, 
of Clark University, on “‘The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States.”’ 
Regular round table conferences, meeting three times a week during 
the session and limited to duly enrolled members, will be as follows: 
“International Justice,’ Professor Phillip M. Brown, of Princeton 
University; ‘‘Agricultural and Population Increase,’”’ Professor Edward 
M. East, of Harvard University; “Economic Recovery of Europe,” 
Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University; “International Aspects 
of Natural Resources,’’ Professor Charles K. Leith, University of 
Wisconsin; “Problems of Armament,’’ Sir Frederick Maurice, of 
London; “Outstanding Problems in Inter-American Relations,’’ Dr. 
Leo 8S. Rowe, Washington, D. C.; “Some Political Problems in 
Europe,”’ Professor Bernadotte Schmidt, University of Chicago; and 
“The Mediterranean Area,’ Professor Arnold Toynbee, University 
of London. 


The executive committee of the National Conference on the Science 
of Politics announces that the next meeting of the Conference will be 
held at New York City under the joint auspices of Columbia University 
and the National Institute of Public Administration, September 7-11. 

The program of round tables includes the following: 


Round Table I. Politics and Psychology: Experimental Methods 
of Studying Public Opinion, L. L. Thurstone. 

Round Table II. Personnel Problem: William E. Mosher, manag- 
ing director, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Round Table III. Public Finance: State Supervision of Local 
Finance, John A. Fairlie, professor of political science, University of 
Illinois. 

Round Table IV. Legislation: The Delegation of Discretion to 
Administrative Agencies, H. W. Dodds, editor of the National Munici- 
pal Review. 

Round Table V. Political Parties: (Leader and sub-title to be 
announced later). 

Round Table VI. Constitutional Law: Determination of Methods 
for Ascertaining the Factors that Influence Judicial Decision in Cases 
Involving Due Process of Law, Arnold Bennett Hall, professor of 
political science, University of Wisconsin. 

Round Table VII. Nominating Methods: The Development of 
a Technique for Testing the Usefulness of a Nominating Method, 
Victor J. West, professor of political science, Stanford University. 
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Round Table VIII. International Organization: International Com- 
mercial Development and the Consular System, Pitman B. Potter, 
associate professor of political science, University of Wisconsin. 

Round Table IX. Municipal Administration: Research, Luther 
Gulick, director, National Institute of Public Administration. 

Round Table X. Regional Planning: Shelby M. Harrison, director, 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation. 

The local committee on arrangements consists of Raymond Moley, 
chairman, Howard Lee McBain, Luther Gulick, Schuyler C. Wallace, 
John J. Coss, and Joseph McGoldrick, secretary. The committee 
promises a very interesting program of entertainment supplementing 
the work of the Conference. Columbia University will make ample 
provision for the accommodation of the Conference and its members. 
Housing accommodations for the men of the Conference will be pro- 
vided in Hartley Hall. Rooms can be secured for $1.50 a day. The 
women of the Conference will be housed in Johnson Hall, the new four- 
teen-story dormitory for graduate women. The Faculty Club, ad- 
joining Johnson Hall and one block from Philosophy Hall, will extend its 
hospitality to the members of the Conference. Breakfast will be 
served there a la carte, luncheon sixty cents, and dinner one dollar. 
The general rooms of the Club, including the lounge, card room, and 
billiard room, will be at the disposal of the men of the Conference. 
The women will have extended to them the privileges of the Women’s 
Faculty Club in Johnson Hall. The tennis courts of the University 
will be available for the use of the members of the Conference. 

The directors of the round tables will issue agenda for the work of 
their groups. These will be sent to the members early in the spring in 
order that ample opportunity may be afforded for preliminary work 
in preparation for the Conference. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY W. B. MUNRO AND A. C. HANFORD 


Harvard University 


Ethics and Some Modern World Problems. By Witu1am McDovuGatt. 

(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. Pp. xii, 256.) 

Conditions of National Success. By Huau Tartor. (New York: 

D. Appleton and Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 351). 2 
Democracy and Leadership. By Irvine Bassirr. (Boston and 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. 349.) 
Culture and Democracy in the United States. By Horace M. Katuen. 

(New York: Boni and Liveright. 1924. Pp. 347.) 

Here are four authors who figure more or less considerably in the 
thought of the time, all bent upon making democracy safe for the world 
in their respective spheres and in their several fashions. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall is all for a recognition of the need of tempering the universal 
ethic of religion by recognizing the legitimate rdle of the nation as a 
psychic or moral organism, and its consequent claim to an ethic of its 
own. Something of the same theme occupies Mr. Taylor. He wishes 
to determine the proper compromise between an eternal dualism of 
forces, reason and religion, order and energy, aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, that will assure the conditions of national success. 

Mr. Babbitt, too, is interested in the critique of democracy from an 
ethical point of view and deplores its lack of standards and leaders. 
But his appeal is away from the manipulation of social forces, whether 
through the immigration barriers, eugenics, birth-control, and intelli- 
gence tests of Mr. McDougall, or through the balanced compromise 
of coalition government to which Mr. Taylor looks for salvation. Mr. 
Babbitt places small reliance on mechanisms or external social arrange- 
ments, although he does term his book a defense of the veto power; 
he has faith only in a cultural salvation, in a return to a real humanism 
that will clarify the standards of value which individuals must apply 
in a democracy if “social forces” are not to be used in a sort of effort 
to lift humanity by its own boot-straps. 

From the culture of this humanism it is something of a step to that 
of Mr. Kallen which is distinctly of the “newer” type. Mr. Kallen 
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himself describes his point of view as ‘‘cultural pluralism,” and admits 
his philosophical indebtedness to the pragmatism of James and Dewey, 
particularly James. It is directly aimed at the assumption of social 
psychologists like McDougall that it is possible to postulate cultural 
superiority for a given race or nation; and at the humanism of writers 
like Babbitt who think it possible to erect standards of values by 
critically taking thought about the relations of philosophy and social 
institutions. Mr. Kallen belongs to the new “humanists’”’ who reduce 
human nature to “attitudes,’”’ “emotions,” and economic “actualities,”’ 
and accept Whitman’s gospel of value. 

All four enter into the controversial realms of social psychology, with 
a wide divergence in both premises and conclusions; so that the reviewer 
hopes to be pardoned the inevitable reflection of his own parti pris. 
For instance, if one accepts Mr. McDougall’s ideas of a group mind, one 
is no doubt committed to as many ‘ethics’ (in the sense proper to 
social psychology) as there are group minds in which one has become 
a functioning member. There seems no valid reason to stop with the 
dualism between national ethics and universal ethics. What of trade- 
union or professional ethics? What of church ethics, not as a matter 
of universalizing values within a religion like Christianity, but of 
differentiating and choosing values in conformity with the infinite 
variety of sects. The idea of the group mind plays into the hands of 
pluralists, rather than into those of dualists or monists, culturally as 
well as politically. But then one need not accept the psychology of 
the group mind. 

It remains to be said that McDougall’s estimate of the nation 
as the most important summary of individuals into a purposive sys- 
tem seems valid under contemporary conditions. Practical ethics are 
not susceptible, perhaps, of the simple synthesis that is the nation in 
MecDougall’s fashion. Yet men’s loyalty is demonstrably more 
firmly attached to the nation than to any other unit, and conven- 
tional morality, or the group-imposed ethos that he calls national 
ethics does warp men’s lives to conformity—no matter what the reli- 
gious or universal ethics be. 

For students of politics the most suggestive parts of Mr. McDougall’s 
book are those in which he applies his ideas of ethics to political prob- 
lems: Universal ethics means ultra-democracy; national ethics implies 
natural aristocracy. Apparently the latter is still to be obtained by 
sending the best men to parliament and leaving things to them—as 
the group mind indicated. In the face of the concerted admission 
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among political scientists of the breakdown of parliamentarism, if 
ever it really existed on the plane Burke held up to the electors of 
Bristol, that is hardly more than a pious wish; for parliaments are the 
creatures of the times; if members have become mere delegates, it is 
hardly through their own desire to renounce their power. 

Still, as a matter of ought, not is, Mr. McDougall may have the 
right of it. Perhaps he is right, too, in suggesting that Internationalism 
is to be preferred to Cosmopolitanism, and that preoccupation with 
questions of national ethics in world problems may force a better type 
of representation and allow a freer scope to representatives. These, 
however, are matters of opinion. They do not justify such a title 
as the Appendix carries: “Outline of the One and Only Practicable 
plan for Bringing About the Disarmament of Nations and the Reign 
of International Justice.”’ His proposals are in good earnest, though, 
and Mr. N. D. Hirsch, his collaborator, deserves congratulations for 
his share in thinking out a proposal, which, whatever its faults, is 
marked by the freshness and brilliance Mr. McDougall always has. 
Its program will no doubt be a little startling to those who have taken 
Mr. McDougall’s defense of a national ethics seriously, for the proposal 
involves the control of the air and of all aerial transport by an ‘‘Inter- 
national Authority.” 

The unreality of sociological a-priorism hovers over Mr. Taylor’s 
Conditions of National Success, in spite of the “scientific”? case which 
he gives his generalizations. Many of these seem hardly more than 
obvious truisms. But he reasons, from the conclusion that a working 
compromise between liberalism and conservatism is a necessity to 
government, to the further specific proposition that coalition govern- 
ment, still more specifically Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition government, 
is the best possible government under modern conditions because it 
contains enshrined in itself the perpetual principle of such a compro- 
mise. 

Mr. Taylor starts from the almost dogmatic assertion of the “fact” 
that the “individual may more properly be regarded as the creature 
of the social organism.”’ In spite of proceeding along such dangerous 
lines, however, he manages to say a great deal about the conditions of 
national success that is really valid and to the point, if one interprets 
national success as Mr. Taylor does to mean national survival. In 
these terms, the condition of national success lies primarily in the 
subordination of the individual to the national organism. Secondarily, 
the functioning of that organism is made smoother if neither extreme 
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of the opposing forces in national life extinguishes the other: an Aris- 
totelian balance between religion and reason, ethical education and 
scientific education, absolutism and democracy, conservatism and 
liberalism, and so forth. 

Mr. Babbitt is, by common consent, one of the few first-rate critical 
minds in our academic ranks. Anything that he writes is apt to be of 
some distinction in matter and treatment—and Democracy and Leader- 
ship is no exception. What presently concerns Mr. Babbitt is the 
sequel, one might say, of the philosophic trend remarked in his earlier 
book on Rousseau and Romanticism: sentimentalism and utilitarianism 
enthroned as the philosophy of democracy; the consequent loss of the 
critical edge from our standards of values; the loss of the humility 
that goes with a real humanism. 

He has chosen Rousseau as his protagonist in the mighty struggle of 
democracy against Burke, because Rousseau gave to the rationalistic 
doctrine of the rights of man the drive it lacked in Voltaire, or Godwin 
(whom Mr. Babbitt hardly mentions, though he was an influence on 
the times as important to the English contemporaries of Burke as 
Rousseau himself). One might also wish fuller justice for Tom Paine. 

Mr. Babbitt is the apostle of the moral will of a rightly conceived 
Puritanism—what Bergson would call a frein vital, or a brake on doing. 
At times, when he considers the shortcomings of democracy in this 
respect, he loses his urbanity and becomes a little too strident for the 
true humanist in denouncing the ‘‘decadent imperialism” toward which 
we are headed. On the negative side his criticisms are very much like 
those of Selliére and Spengler. He does not, as Oswald Spengler does, 
believe we are headed there inevitably. His whole cry is for brakes! 
brakes! to stop the downward slip—and the brakes of any civilization 
are standards. But he is as pessimistic as McDougall about the state 
of the Union, and with as reformatory intent. 

There is so much wisdom in Mr. Babbitt’s book that criticism is an 
unpleasant task. Yet it is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
times, be they never so out of. joint, are not to be set right by crying 
out “Oh cursed spite!” The morally responsible individual, one may 
agree, is the last hope; but his ears are deaf to mere exhortation when 
he is too busy to listen. The need “to develop a little moral gravity 
and intellectual seriousness” is a real one. But it is no more to be filled 
by renouncing Rousseau in favor of humanism, than the cause of that 
need is to be found in Rousseauism. The mills of the gods grind other 
forces than ideas. One must cope with all of them. 
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As for the veto-power which Mr. Babbitt defends—that depends upon 
the use to which it is put. By what standard, say, shall we measure 
its use in indiscriminate injunctions, and judicial absolutism? Only 
by their fruits, I take it. Mr. Babbitt says that the “forward-looking” 
professors in law schools who are preaching “social justice” are “boring 
from within,” for “social justice . . . . means in practice class 
justice, class justice means class war and class war, if we are to go by all 
the experience of the past and present, means hell’ (p. 308). To the 
reviewer that smacks a little too much of the later Burke to command 
the respect one usually owes Mr. Babbitt’s opinions. 

This is no place to discuss the two appendices, which, philosophically, 
contain the meat of the book: “Theories of the Will,” and ‘Absolute 
Sovereignty.”” They make Mr. Babbitt’s case or break it, and are 
worth reading, as is the whole book. 

Whether Mr. Kallen’s book is equally worth reading will depend so 
largely on point of view that one can only offer it for approval. Cul- 
ture and Democracy is very much in the tone and style of Mr. Kallen’s 
other writings in the various journals from which several of the essays 
were taken. They are all bound together by the thread of the immi- 
gration problem, and are adventures in what Mr. Kallen terms ‘“‘cul- 
tural pluralism.”’ If Mr. McDougall and Mr. Babbitt are good Tories 
in their predispositions, Mr. Kallen is an equally good Radical. His 
chief bogey is a “Kultur Klux Klan” which will succeed in “Ameri- 
canizing”’ all the various cultures contributed to America into “‘A kind 
of Rooseveltian massenmensch.”” He is convinced that there is a real 
culture in the United States, the product of “variation of racial groups 
and individual character.”’ It is a culture which will be lost if we suc- 
ceed in stamping all our citizens with the meaningless die of “100%ism.” 
“The Meaning of Americanism” is, all told, a very fine essay, written 
with a restraint and dignity not found in the other chapters. In the 
latter chapters it is the tone rather than the matter that one might 
criticize. 

W. Y. Exxiorr. 

University of California. 


The Story of the Empire. By Str CuHarues Lucas. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1924. Pp. xvi, 286.) 

The Constitution, Administration and Laws of the Empire. By A. 
BERRIEDALE KertH. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1924. Pp. xxii, 355.) 
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The Resources of the Empire and Their Development. By Evans Lewin. 

(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 364.) 
Health Problems of the Empire, Past, Present and Future. By ANDREW 

Batrour and H. H. Scorr. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 

pany. 1924. Pp. xxii, 413.) 

These four volumes are the first of a series of twelve designed by the 
editor, Hugh Gunn, as a comprehensive survey of the British Empire 
of to-day. In some measure, the enterprise is a literary by-product 
of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. The editor has been 
fortunate in enlisting the services of men who both know their subject 
and know how to write. Each volume is self-contained, but coérdi- 
nated in a comprehensive stock-taking. 

Sir Charles Lucas, with ripe experience as historian and administra- 
tor, tells again the story of the Empire’s growth. He begins by re- 
counting the preparation of the little North Sea island for its task of 
empire, how its people were disciplined and its government consoli- 
dated, how its trade expanded and its ships fared forth to far seas. 
Then from this core he traces the territorial expansion of the Empire 
and the experiments in political relationship down to the present time. 
Like many others since Seeley, Sir Charles omits or subordinates all 
other influences on the shaping of the overseas dominions and colonies: 
it is a story of how one “island has widened into a quarter of the globe,” 
of ‘“‘an island which has been the source of it all.”” There is undoubtedly 
a great measure of truth and of romantic interest in this conception; 
it gives unity to the treatment, but it is only a part of the truth: from 
India to Ireland, from America to Africa, there have been other sources, 
other backgrounds, than this insular source. Aside from this ques- 
tion as to point of view, there is little in the record to which exception 
could be taken, and much to acknowledge gratefully. Sir Charles 
has an eye for the essential, a range of mastered knowledge, a fairness 
in judgment, and a pithy, vigorous style, which give the reader passing 
pleasure and lasting understanding. 

Professor Keith has faced-a harder task. He has had to deal with 
the present, not with the past, of an organization still in rapid flux, 
and to include in one volume studies in international law and com- 
parative government as well as in internal political structure. The 
surveys of the internal workings of the several governments of the 
Empire are close-packed and well-balanced. More controversial are 
the sections dealing with inter-imperial relations and international 
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status. Mr. Keith is insistent that, however far dominion autonomy 
has proceeded, the British Empire is still a single international unit, 
and that the British government exercises ultimate power and re- 
sponsibility in all foreign affairs. This unity, he states, has been largely 
lost in the distinct representation and action of the dominions in the 
League of Nations, but remains in all other relations. To sustain this 
latter contention, Mr. Keith endeavors to explain away the action of 
Canada and the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1923 as to 
separate signature and ratification of treaties. The recent Canadian 
treaties and conventions with the United States and Belgium are not 
drawn with ‘“‘the British Empire” as one of the high contracting par- 
ties, but with “His Britannic Majesty, in respect of the Dominion of 
Canada”: the United States Senate rider to the Halibut Treaty, de- 
signed to bind all parts of the Empire, was dropped when the treaty 
was ratified in 1924. Mr. Keith’s most insistent contention, that in 
last analysis the British government holds the power and responsi- 
bility of deciding whether full powers shall be issued for signature or 
ratification of a treaty covering a dominion, is not endorsed by re- 
sponsible authorities: the Canadian Prime Minister stated, in a House of 
Commons debate on March 21, 1924, that it was definitely understood 
in the last Imperial Conference that British ministers in such case 
serve only as a channel of communication and that the responsibility 
for the advice rests with the dominion ministers who tender it. 

The other two volumes of the series which have appeared are of less 
general appeal to students of politics, but they fill distinct gaps in the 
literature of imperial problems. The Librarian of the Royal Colonial 
Institute has given a well-balanced summary of the resources of the 
Empire and the trends in present development, with many construc- 
tive suggestions for further utilization. Dr. Balfour and Dr. Scott, 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, have broken 
newer ground, as far as popular discussion goes, in their account of 
the “great drama, an outline of public health history in its relation to 
the British Empire.’”’ What diseases may be said to be “imperial’’ 
because of their range and danger, how a health conscience has evolved 
and found expression in campaigns of sanitation, what yet remains to 
be done, are recounted with vigor and sanity, in a way to interest every 
student of the concrete problems of administration. 

O. D. SKELTON. 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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Germany in Transition. By Herpert Kraus. (Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xi, 236.) 

Germany’s Constitutions of 1871 and 1919. By Otis H. Fisx. (Cin- 

cinnati: The Court Index Press. 1924. Pp. vi, 292.) 

The lack of accessible and authentic guidebooks in English to the 
complexities of German political development has left American 
students of republican Germany somewhat at a loss in any endeavor 
to interpret the maze of cross-currents affecting the fortunes of the 
new Reich. The two volumes under review are material and scholarly 
contributions toward much-needed understanding. In the first the 
author endeavors to analyze the German mind and calculate, from 
intimate comprehension, the imponderable forces affecting his country- 
men; the second work approaches the new Reich and its constitution 
in comparison and contrast with their legal forebears, seeking to trace 
objectively the course of constitutional doctrines. 

Professor Kraus’s book embodies the lectures delivered in 1924 at 
the University of Chicago on the Harris Foundation. In consonance 
with the aim of the Foundation “to give accurate information, not to 
propagate opinion” the author, after a trenchant analysis of political 
and social cross-currents in Germany, endeavors with frankness to 
set forth the German point of view on reparations, the League of 
Nations, self-determination, the Weimar Constitution and states’ 
rights. “Je ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien, j’expose”’ is his motto, 
and in general he adheres to this purpose, despite many temptations to 
digress upon controversial subjects. The author’s social-psychological 
method of dissecting the complex phenomena of German life tends at 
times to abstruseness, as in his discussion of nationalism, international- 
ism and universalism (pp. 75-82); but when on firmer legal ground, as, 
for example, in regard to the theory of reparations (pp. 33-43) and 
on Germany’s attitude toward arbitration (pp. 97-102), he speaks 
with both authority and clearness. His analysis of party tendencies 
at the height of the Hitler movement is peculiarly informing, while his 
clear-cut distinctions between the federalistic and separatistic ten- 
dencies of various portions of the Reich are illuminating. 

The Weimar Constitution, Professor Kraus holds, was almost com- 
pletely independent of concrete foreign examples, although it is “a 
rather patched covering, the cut of which was to a great extent dic- 
tated by outside factors.”” This somewhat paradoxical statement is 
amplified to show that the joint influence of the draft constitution of 
the Frankfort Parliament and the old Reichsverfassung far outweighed 
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any extraneous political ideas, but that the application of many far- 
reaching principles proposed at Weimar was seriously curtailed by the 
Treaty of Versailles and pressure applied by the Allied governments. 
Despite the defects which party compromises produced in the consti- 
tution, particularly in the Bill of Rights and the distribution of authority 
between Reich and Linder, which has led to “suicidal” separatist 
tendencies, Dr. Kraus holds that “if the German people were asked 
today the question of whether the Weimar Constitution should be 
fundamentally altered or abolished, the majority would probably 
answer ‘No’”’ (p. 185). 

The service performed by Mr. Fisk’s comparative study of the old 
and new Reich constitutions lies not merely in placing them in juxta- 
position, with ample annotation and full introductions to each; the 
distinctive feature of his contribution is its comparative analysis of the 
Preuss draft, the Government draft, and the amended committee 
versions of the new document. His unique ‘“Parallelograph”’ with 
its schematic cross-reference tables permits ready discovery of the 
authorship of the various parts of the Constitution, and of the develop- 
ment of the document through its successive drafts. For this highly 
developed technique students of comparative constitutional law should 
be deeply grateful. Mr. Fisk’s endeavors at meticulous translation, 
“mirroring the expressed thoughts of the original writer,” are of neces- 
sity somewhat labored, but his choice of source materials is in general 
sound and his excerpts from eminent German authorities on both 
constitutions of high value. Mr. Fisk modestly disclaims authority 
as a historian, but has achieved a succinct and valuable account of 
German constitutional development, particularly during the critical 
interregnum between the downfall of the old Reich and the establish- 
ment of constitutional democracy at Weimar. 

Ma.Bone W. GRAHAM. 

University of California, Southern Branch. 


Problems of Citizenship. By Hayrs and 
ALLISON Hupnut. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1924. 
Pp. xiv, 514.) 

The “cult of incompetence” as a synonym for democracy has not 
had wide acceptance or usage among American educators. On the 
contrary, in keeping with the American tradition that the citizen is 
omnicompetent or nearly so, they have accepted the responsibility 
for bringing the rising generation to such a level. This is true not only 
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of primary education but is emphasized in secondary and university 
education. The normal test of fitness for citizenship consists of such 
very uncritical requirements as the accidence of birth and the recogni- 
tion of jurisdiction, and in most cases the latter is assumed without 
declaration. The participation of the citizen is conditioned on the 
legal side by age, residence, and other formal requirements. In some 
cases there is added to these the educational requirement of ability to 
read and write, a test which represents a very low standard in terms of 
formal training. As a people we have not given much serious considera- 
tion to the question of whether the citizen has any vital relation to the 
state, unless it be in connection with the problem of defense, in which 
case the individual often finds himself willy-nilly subject to controls 
of whose existence he has not been previously conscious. The boy of 
eighteen, who as a citizen is a subject of the draft, is still three years 
short of being entrusted with any opportunity for partaking in the 
formulation of public policy. Whether the recent interest in citizen 
training is the aftermath of doubts and fears generated during the 
course of the World War, or whether it comes from a genuine recogni- 
tion of the fact that heretofore no thorough-going approach to the 
question of citizenship has been attempted and it is therefore now 
desirable to begin it, serious thought and effort is now being devoted 
to a study of the whole field of citizenship. 

At the very outset it would seem as though this would imply some 
scientific approach toward the concept and its definition. It is the 
weakness of much of the present efforts being expended in the field, 
and likewise of much of the teaching in the field of civics and political 
science, that the American tradition of the omnicompetent citizen 
is not challenged and subjected to scientific analysis. Viewed in the 
light of the tradition, the present volume is an excellent contribution 
to a rapidly developing literature. The assumption is that a study 
of the various problems indicated within its scope, namely, the problem 
of the newspaper, of immigration, the negro, the feminist movement, 
industry, civil liberty, international relations, and of war and peace, 
will qualify the student to function intelligently as acitizen. This 
may or may not be a sound assumption, but it is the one upon which 
most efforts in this field are now proceeding. It is fair, however, to 
inquire whether the assumption itself ought not to come under scrutiny. 

Proceeding from the assumption on which this volume starts, one 
must recognize the difficult question which faced the authors as to 
what to include and what to leave out. For example, in the field of 
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real politics the following forces would seem to warrant some con- 
sideration: organized propaganda, political tradition, the sources of 
political controls, the decline of representative institutions, and educa- 
tion. It might be well, for example, for a student to consider what 
proportion of the social income might have to be expended in order to 
produce an intelligent body of citizens. One educator who has thought 
_ahead in this direction suggests that it will require the entire surplus 
of the social income, in which case we have hardly made a beginning. 

Still the field is so large that it is difficult to quarrel with emphasis. 
One must admire the industry and craftsmanship of the authors of 
Problems of Citizenship. In a field so ill-defined the work will be very 
useful to many who are now struggling with the problem and to whom 
the experience of the authors is thus made available. The book makes 
no contribution to the definition of what that problem is, except by 
inference. The time is not far off when experience will force us back 
upon the physiological and psychological bases from which we must 
start, as well as the legal ones now used as the point of departure. 
Perhaps in the end we will find that different degrees and different 
kinds of citizenship, adapted to the capacity and ability of the individ- 
ual citizen, will be desirable. The first problem of citizenship may be 
the citizen. One suspects, too, that a new technique will have to be 
developed in order to call forth the power to discriminate between 
logical and illogical choices, to immunize against directing the citizen, 

so-called, into channels that are not politically and socially useful. 

M. Srory. 

Syracuse University. 


Farmers and Workers in American Politics. By Sruarr A. Rice. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1924. Pp. 231.) 
Professor Rice of Dartmouth College calls his study of the question 

of coéperation between farmers and laborers “‘behavioristic.”” But 
no one need thereby be frightened away from his thoroughly realistic 
treatment of the most orthodox of data—the Census returns and legis- 
lative roll-calls. The first part of his monograph is deductive, an 
analysis of economic, cultural and psychological backgrounds of the 
two groups, with an estimate of the way these and similar factors affect 
the political attitudes of the “average member” of these groups. The 
second part is inductive, a statistical measurement of farmer-labor 
alliance (or opposition) in national and state elections, and in Congress 
and a number of state legislatures. 
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The author has carried forward another stage President Lowell’s 
study of the influence of party on legislation, in order to make, if 
possible, an estimate of the influence of group interests on the charac- 
teristic behavior of the representatives of these interests. Not only 
do we want to know that party lines are not tightly drawn in this 
country, but why they are not, and how we can forecast the probable 
attitudes of group leaders on specific questions. 

There is not space in this brief review to indicate more than the 
broadest aspects of the author’s method or his conclusions. He has 
analyzed 95,000 individual votes (including those of 98 labor and 259 
farmer legislators) in 21 state legislatures during 1057 roll-calls, and 
numerous votes in Congress, besides the results of the 1920 elections 
in considerable detail. Throughout there are evidences of careful 
workmanship—the “criteria” used in defining terms such as farmer and 
worker are given (Appendix A), and the statistical methods employed 
are explained (p. 54, etc.). The “correlations” of insurgency with 
economic conditions and emotional attitudes are searching and sug- 
gestive; Professor Rice has made a good case for his theory of political 
“culture areas.”” “In comparing the political behavior of farmers and 
industrial workers, greater differences of opinion may be found within 
each class, when comparisons are made geographically than between 
the two classes when comparisons are made in the same limited geo- 
graphical area. The concept of culture areas enables us to make use 
of data of this character, for a constant relationship between the two 
classes in the same area is of more significance than a constant approxi- 
mation of the views of each class to a fixed type of opinion.”’ (p. 182). 

Professor Rice has supplied us with a psychological chart, carefully 
buoyed by the twenty-seven tables which mark the channels of in- 
vestigation which he has followed, and equipped with sailing direc- 
tions for future voyagers—the results of his own soundings. Here is 
one typical of others as significant, ‘Thus it appears that farmers and 
workingmen are least in agreement upon questions which evoke tradi- 
tional sentiments and emotions regarding moral standards. They are 
less in disagreement, or even in some degree of agreement, upon ques- 
tions which are more likely to be solved on rationalistic grounds, or 
which involve a calculation of self-interest”? (p. 214). Let us have 
more charts like this one as aids to a scientific understanding of the 
group-ways of our Great Society. 


PuHILLirs BRADLEY. 
Wellesley College. 
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The Evolution of American Political Parties. By Epcar E. Rosinson. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 382.) 
According to the subtitle this book is “A Sketch of Party Develop- 

ment.” This secondary characterization is a good statement of the 

nature of this work. Professor Robinson’s book is an attempt to trace 
the political history of the country as this is developed in the organized 
activities of political parties. 

While in the main the traditional historical divisions of party de- 
velopment have been followed, other distinctive characterizations of 
various periods have been introduced. Consideration is given at the 
outset to the origins of American political practice in the divisions in 
public opinion during and after the Revolution. The accounts of the 
first party government, the development of the organizations and the 
failure of party government just before the war are particularly good. 
The struggles of the party leaders for the control of the organizations 
and the various phases of recent party development are also well pre- 
sented. 

The view of Rhodes that “the history of political parties is the civil 
history of the country” is modified by Professor Robinson. This 
book is accordingly not strictly a political history nor actually an 
account of all party activities with emphasis upon campaign utterances, 
beliefs of party groups and the conduct of leaders, ‘irrespective of their 
relation to well recognized party organizations.” Party is used in 
the narrower sense as being identical with organization. The history 
of party activity is, therefore, an account of organized political effort. 
The party is regarded as the integrating factor in American life, as 
the motivating agency in the conduct of government. 

The effort is made to trace the development of the party system as 
an organization. The purpose of the book is to show “the influence 
that party organization has had in the more inclusive history of the 
government” and to describe the “activities of the succession of com- 
paratively small groups of men, who under the cover of various names, 
have continuously exercised or sought to exercise the governing powers 
of the nation.” 

If this book were regarded merely as a political history one might 
challenge the author’s dismissal of the question of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws in the election of 1800 with Channing’s declaration that “it 
is impossible to trace any connection whatever” between them and 
the defeat of Adams. But leaving aside controversial subjects and 
regarding the book simply as a contribution to the literature of political 
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science one must say that it is an excellent piece of work. The task 
which the author has sought to accomplish has been well done. Too 
often texts on political parties give only perfunctory or inadequate 
attention to the historical development of parties. This book will 
form a splendid historical introduction to a more analytical study of 
the American party system. 


CHARLES F. WEsT. 
Denison University. 


National Party Platforms. By Kirx H. Porter. 
Macmillian Company. 1924. Pp. xvi, 522.) 
In his preface, Professor Porter admits the difficulty involved in 

determining what is a national party and what is a party platform. 

However, he does not show why the resolutions adopted by the ratifi- 

cation meeting of Whigs in 1848 constitute a platform, whereas the 

resolutions adopted by a ratification meeting of Democrats in 1832 

do not; nor does he show why the resolutions adopted by the Socialist 

Labor party in May, 1924, constitute a platform, whereas the resolu- 

tions adopted by the Workers’ Party of America the following July do 

not. The Workers’ party actually polled a larger vote than the Social- 
ist Labor party in the election. There may be a reason for these omis- 
sions, but less can be said in defense of the inaccurate texts of the 

1924 platforms of the two major parties. The Republican party plat- 

form (as it appeared in the Des Moines Capital) is not complete and 

it contains one plank that does not appear in the official version. An 
index would be a valuable addition to this source-book. A very in- 
teresting supplement would be a compilation of some of the principal 
proposals that met defeat at the hands of the platform committees. 

Such a record would involve a tremendous amount of work. Profes- 

sor Porter is to be commended for the care taken with the major por- 

tion of his compilation of the formal product of the resolutions com- 
mittees. 


(New York: 


GOSNELL. 
University of Chicago. 


The Colonial Background of the American Revolution. By CHARLES 
M. Anprews. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1924. Pp. 
x, 218.) 


The Spirit of the American Revolution. By Joun C. FiITzpatricr. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. Pp. viii, 300.) 
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The book in which a veteran scholar of the colonial period seeks 
to generalize and synthesize from his accumulated learning can hardly 
fail to have a considerable significance. Such a book is Professor 
Andrew’s The Colonial Background of the American Revolution, con- 
sisting of four essays of from forty to sixty pages each, which form, 
taken collectively, a study in the development of the relations of the 
colonies with the mother-country, and in the crisis of imperial states- 
manship which is one of the dominant phases of the American Revolu- 
tion. Professor Andrews insists throughout on the broad conception 
of his theme, regarding the relations of Britain with her colonies, not 
from the parochial or exclusively American standpoint, but as a story 
which can only be understood by understanding alike both England 
and America. The interpretation of both sides of the matter is, in- 
deed, one of the most striking features of the volume. 


Professor Andrews’s conclusions are of necessity not very novel, but 


they have the force of solid scholarship behind them. With regard 
to the claim of Parliament to legislate for the colonies, he points out 
that that claim was never denied by the colonists until 1765, and was 
indeed frequently acquiesced in, whatever may have been the cogency 
of the legal argument against the exercise of such authority, so ably 
developed in the recent volume of Professor McIlwain. It was, he 
declares, the substitution for the mercantile viewpoint of the imperial 
viewpoint which brought about colonial revolt. The mercantile view 
was based on immediate profit and loss; the imperial view on the 
development of vast undeveloped regions, necessitating taxation of 
the colonies as a part of the process. When taxation came, the em- 
phasis of the American radicals on constitutional theory made a settle- 
ment impossible, for, though on economic matters compromise might 
have been feasible, the second-rate British statesmen of the eighteenth 
century saw no course open to them but the maintenance of those 
constitutional claims on which the whole colonial system rested. The 
Revolution was developed out of the natural failure of a sophisticated, 
aristocratic governing class to understand the psychology of the fron- 
tier, and the aggressive individualism which it bred. The book closes 
with a renewed emphasis on the necessity of the broad viewpoint, the 
scientific historical viewpoint, in dealing with the vital story of the 
American Revolution. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is of a very different kind, whose title is far 
from descriptive of its contents. It consists of a series of brief articles, 
many of them chiefly of antiquarian interest, on such topics as “The 
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Bands of the Continental Army,” ‘‘Washington’s Headquarters in 
Seven States,” and ‘The Post-Office of the Revolutionary War.” 
The materials have been taken from the vast body of historical manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress, and often collected with the most 
painstaking care. There are many interesting details, but, unfor- 
tunately, details make up the whole volume. Of the deeper forces 
or of the color and life of the period, implied in the title, the book has 
very little. 
DEXTER PERKINS. 
Rochester University. 


The Town Proprietors of the New England Colonies. By Roy Hivr- 
micnHt AKaGi. (Philadelphia: Press of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1924. Pp. xiii, 348.) 

The purpose of this study has been “to present an account of the 
development, organization, activities, and controversies of the pro- 
prietors of the New England towns” (p. 13). These groups—dis- 
tinguished from the more familiar feudal-like rulers of the proprietary 
provinces—are defined as ‘‘the original grantees or purchasers of a 
tract of land, usually a township, which they and their heirs, assigns, 
or successors, together with those whom they chose to admit to their 
number, held in common ownership” (p. 3). Part I is devoted to the 
institutional aspects of these town proprietors,—the methods by which 
they acquired property; their internal organization, legal basis, mem- 
bership and records; their territorial and political activities; and the 
controversies in which they were involved. Part II traces the effect 
of land speculation upon the proprietors of the eighteenth century, 
which, coupled with the influence of boundary disputes, the need of 
frontier defenses, and the general economic expansion of the century, 
was responsible for the creation of the later townships (p. 204). Such 
conditions compelled a departure from the “cautious and prudent 
policy” of the previous century, and a resulting change in the character 
of the proprietors to a speculative, heterogeneous type of absentee 
landlords. Incidentally, the effects of land speculation are shown upon 
the Great Proprietors,—principally the patentees under the Council 
for New England—and upon the revival of western claims by the 
various colonies. 

The last chapter contains an admirable summary of the conclusions 
that the author has reached. He finds that the significance of the 
town proprietors arises mainly from the fact that they constituted a 
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land community as distinct from the political community. Because of 
this position they were the sole instruments in changing land titles 
from individual to collective ownership. While tue town did partici- 
pate in the control of the division of land in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the ‘“‘town,” in its original inception, at least, was 
nothing but the propriety, and a town meeting was synonymous with 
a proprietor’s meeting (p. 289). From this viewpoint the proprietors 
became the true “builders of towns” and were responsible for its in- 
stitutions, protection and expansion. With this conclusion, the 
author emphasizes his theory as to the origin of the New England 
towns,—that they ‘were founded as a result of a simple business ar- 
rangement to meet the exigencies of the colonists amid the new en- 
vironment” (p. 291). This appears to have been the viewpoint of 
Charles Francis Adams in his Genesis of the Massachusetts Town, al- 
though Mr. Akagi is apparently unwilling to follow Mr. Adams in his 
famous “charter theory.’”’ Indeed, he rightly dismisses, in addition, 
the theories of Germanic origin, the “‘primordial germ,” and the Eng- 
lish parish analogy on the basis that while they “‘may contain a truth 
of their own . . . . they never adequately explained the real 
origin of New England towns” (p. 291). But while the importance 
of the proprietary sytem in determining the character of early local 
New England institutions would be generally admitted after an ex- 
amination of Mr. Akagi’s able analysis, the only question that might 
arise would be: Does it occupy,—independent of other elements—the 
predominant influence that the author appears to prescribe to it? 
The book is a welcome contribution to the development of New 
England institutions. It is precise, readable, and scholarly. It 
contains thirty-eight pages of selected bibliography carefully presented. 


Joun F. Sty. 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


The Genesis and Birth of the Federal Constitution. By J. A. C. CHAND- 
LER, Editor. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. 
xii, 397.) 

In this volume Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President of the College 
of William and Mary, has gathered and edited the addresses given be- 
fore the first term of the Marshall-Wythe School of Citizenship of that 
institution, in 1921, by a number of well-known scholars and jurists, 
including Alton B. Parker, James Brown Scott, and James M. Beck. 
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As might be suspected from the title, the addresses in order show 
the reader how our federal constitution has its genesis deep in the 
political institutions and developments of the past, those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Anglo-Saxons; and how it grows with the constitutional 
struggles in England culminating in the fall of the Stuarts. The reader 
is then figuratively transported to this side of the Atlantic, where he 
studies the colonial governments of Virginia and Massachusetts, and 
then sees the issues and influences working for the union of the colonies. 
The ensuing addresses contain discussions of the work of the continental 
congresses, of the articles of confederation, and of the several phases 
in the actual birth of the Constitution, concluding with the struggle 
for ratification. The final address by James M. Beck makes an appeal 
for the preservation of the Constitution. 

In the appendix are biographical sketches of the two Virginia wor- 
thies for whom the school of citizenship is named, John Marshall and 
George Wythe. It is perhaps not generally known that George Wythe 
was the teacher of Marshall, Randolph, and Jefferson, the first pro- 
fessor of law in the United States, and the first Virginia signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Genesis and Birth of the Federal Constitution is a worth- 
while addition to the existing volume of literature on our framework of 
government. The addresses constitute separate tributes to that 
document, which, to use the words of Gladstone so frequently quoted 
by the several speakers, is “the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” The thought that | 
will impress the reader, however, is not that the Constitution was 
“struck off,” but that that it has evolved through the centuries and 
will continue to do so as the years proceed. 

The book is of value to the general reader, and will be especially 
helpful to the teacher who desires supplemental readings for courses 
in constitutional history and government. 

Rosert G. RIcHArDs. 

Lafayette College. 


A History of the Public Land Policies. By Brnsamin Horace HIs- 
BARD. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. xix, 591.) 
The story of the acquisition and disposal of the public domain is 

here told in a new volume of the Land Economics Series under the 

general editorship of Professor Richard T. Ely. It is a relatively full 
story,—as replete with specific details, tables, maps, and charts as space 
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permits. So pressing has been the need for condensation and so diffi- 
cult has been the task of selection from voluminous original sources, 
that a steadfast adherence to the rigid plan has necessarily been attained 
at the expense of smooth transitions, vivacity of style, and the formula- 
tion of a readily-grasped general impression. 

Two chapters suffice for a preliminary sketch of the problem, for 
definitions of terms, and for succinct historical summaries of the vari- 
ous additions to the public domain. So much is simple. Professor 
Hibbard’s real problem begins with the account of the alienation of 
the domain under successive legislative acts. Some repetition is 
inevitable, whether each important law is presented section by section, 
or whether such chapter headings as The Credit System, Preémption 
Rights, Land for Internal Improvements, Land Grants for Education, 
The Homestead, Grazing the Public Domain, Mineral Lands,—and 
so on, are made the basis of classification. Professor Hibbard for the 
most part chooses the latter method. 

The stone-barge of every topic stops at successive legislative quar- 
ries, takes on appropriate cargo at each, and eventually arrives—full- 
freighted—at the building site. There, under the tireless supervision 
of Professor Hibbard as master-builder and the skilful hands of a special 
seminar of journeymen, the solid and enduring edifice takes shape. 

This brief figurative analogy inadequately characterizes the bulk of 
the work,—some twenty-five chapters closely packed with facts. 
Throughout this section the author pauses neither for expressions of 
his own opinion nor for illuminating subjective comment, though for 
the benefit of those unwilling or unable to bestow the close attention 
demanded by the full text he has appended to almost every chapter a 
brief résumé. P 

It is in a final chapter of generalization upon the basis of some five 
hundred pages of fact that Professor Hibbard comes really into his 
own. In retrospect he sees the frauds, the political maneuverings, the 
utter lack of any genuine land policy as after all inevitable,—as a 
price that had to be paid so long as the government used the public 
domain as “a political and economic balance wheel.” Constructively, 
Professor Hibbard suggests government aid to those homesteaders 
anxious to get off bad lands and out of a bad bargain; this being pro- 
posed not only as a method of agricultural relief and a device for avoid- 
ing overproduction, but also as a means of offsetting any further de- 
pletion of the public domain. Moreover, he urges the application of a 
scientific land policy even now to what remains and to what the govern- 
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ment may be able to buy back at small cost. Finally, there is the 
bibliography. 

B. G. WHITMORE. 
Tufts College. 


Selected Readings in Municipal Problems. By JoserH Wricut. (Bos- 

ton: Ginn and Company. 1925. Pp. xviii, 961.) 

With this volume the publishers’ well-known series of ‘Selections 
and Documents in Economics” definitely enters the field of political 
science as distinguished from economics and sociology. In gathering 
and organizing his materials the compiler, who is superintendent of 
the library for municipal research at Harvard University, gives us 
another illustration of the useful work that can be done in such special 
libraries. He has clearly aimed to make the present volume serve as a 
companion-piece to Professor Munro’s Municipal Government and 
Administration. The first forty-four chapters of the readings cor- 
respond in order and in subject-matter with the forty-four chapters of 
Professor Munro’s two volumes. The forty-fifth and last chapter 
of the readings contains two selections dealing with the city of today 
and tomorrow. 

In what may be called a vertical sense, the readings are, like Pro- 
fessor Munro’s now standard work, highly inclusive. After presenting 
a few introductory selections dealing with ancient and medieval cities, 
they take up the growth of cities, urban social problems, the relation 
of the city to the state, the law of municipal corporations, city charters, 
nominations, elections, parties and politics, the forms of city govern- 
ment, the council, the mayor, administrative machinery, the civil 
service, city-planning, highways, parks, water supply, and so on to 
finance. In a horizontal or geographical sense, however, the readings 
have a more limited scope. In the more than nine hundred and fifty 
pages of readings the student will find upwards of one hundred selec- 
tions written by Americans and devoted primarily to American munic- 
ipal problems, as against eight of a more general character written by 
English men and women (Bryce, Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, 
Macaulay, and Adam Smith), and one by an Italian (Lanciani) on the 
sanitary conditions of ancient Rome. There are no selections which 
deal with the modern municipal problems of any foreign land or city. 
It was undoubtedly wise to lay stress upon American municipal prob- 
lems, but it would be well in future editions of this work to have the 
point of emphasis brought out in a sub-title. 
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The volume is properly styled a book of readings as distinguished 
from documents. No attempt has been made to include constitutional 
provisions, statutes, charters, ordinances, or official municipal reports. 
Extracts are printed from a series of judicial decisions illustrating the 
law of municipal liability for torts, and there are some seven or eight 
selections which may be classed as committee or commission reports. 
In the main, however, the material has been selected from the works 
of individual writers. One finds here such familiar names as Goodnow, 
Deming, Rowe, Beard, Lowell, McBain, Fosdick, Pound, Wilcox, and 
many others. . 

Where the range of choice is as wide as that offered by the writings 
on municipal problems, perhaps no two persons would agree as to 
what items should be included in a book of readings. It is no adverse 
criticism of either work to point out that, as nearly as we can ascertain 
the facts, there is not a single duplication of material between the 
selections in the volume now under review and those in the Readings 
in Municipal Government put out last year by Professor Maxey. 

Mr. Wright’s work in selecting and editing his materials has, we 
feel, been very well done. His volume preserves and makes readily 
available to students a wealth of material not previously easy to get 
at. Libraries, too, have need of such volumes of selections, and the 
specialist gives thanks for every book which puts his materials more 
nearly at his fingers’ tips. A full table of contents and an adequate 
index enhance the value of the book. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

University of Minnesota. 


English Political Institutions: An Introductory Study. By J. A. R. 
Marriott. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. 
lii, 351.) 

When the first edition of this book was written in 1910 its author was 

a history don at Oxford. Since that time he has been honored by two 

constituencies with election to the House of Commons, and by a Con- 

servative ministry with a knighthood. He has been closely in touch 
with the recent portion of his subject-matter. Yet the third edition 
of this book differs from the first only by the addition of an appendix 
containing the parliament act of 1911, and by an introductory chapter 
of thirty-five pages called ‘The Constitution in Transition’ dealing 

with the years 1910-1924. 

Naturally one expects to find the new chapter a well-balanced inter- 
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pretation. It is, however, ill-proportioned, and its Toryism is acute. 
About three pages are devoted to the “Constitutional Crisis of 1910-11”; 
the same amount of space is devoted to a eulogy of the crown, and to 
the “increasing importance of the crown asa ‘golden link’ ”; and eight 
pages to the “Overseas Empire.” The terms “Empire” and “Imperial 
Parliament” occur again and again, but “British Commonwealth of 
Nations” only when it is inevitable. A good deal of space is devoted 
to a critical account of recent, and perhaps passing, radical 
theories of government. Yet there is no recognition of the fact, prob- 
ably of permanent importance, that there has been a Labor government; 
and there is no mention of the condition, apparently normal at present, 
of a House of Commons with three major parties instead of two. 

In spite of the new chapter, this book still fulfils one of the author’s 
original aims; it is still the best ‘introduction to the history of English 
Institutions.” For Sir John Marriott’s style is always remarkably 
clear and pleasant, and his usually copious information is arranged 
with a sense of neat proportion. But the book is rapidly ceasing to 
fulfil its second aim, to explain “the contemporary workings of the 
complicated constitutional machine.’ After all, of what value for 
this latter purpose is a volume in the index of which can be found 
“Laud” but not ‘League of Nations.” 

KE. P. CHase. 

Wesleyan University. 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. By Keira Femina. (New 

York: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. 525.) 

Curiously enough the great Whig party has as yet found no worthy 
historian, and the Tories were little better served by scholars until the 
present century. Not until 1908 did Mr. Kent produce his stimulating, 
though incomplete, Early History of the Tories, while 1924 has brought 
forth two valuable works on the subject, of which the one under review 
is the more scholarly. 

Mr. Feiling has produced an interesting history of the old Tory 
party, which was ruined by the Hanoverian succession. His account 
of the origins of the party prior to the Restoration is a notable contri- 
bution to party history. His description of the Tories during the clos- 
ing years of the seventeenth century is also interesting and informing. 

We vainly hoped that Mr. Feiling might shed new light on the 
coup d’état of 1714. Good as Mr. Feiling’s book is, it would have been 
still better had he used the accounts of British politics found in the 
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dispatches of foreign representatives at the English Court. The 
author also fails to show the interplay of social and economic factors 
upon politics. Bolingbroke is dealt with too severely and Harley 
(Oxford) is praised too highly. An explanation of Harley’s work as 
a financier and of the uprising of the middle class against Bolingbroke’s 
commercial treaty with France would serve to correct the author’s 
views of both statesmen. 
THomas Moraan. 
Indiana University. 


A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, a translation of the Vindiciae contra 
Tyrannos by Junius Brutus, with an historical introduction by 
Harowp J. Lasxi. (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1924. Pp. 229.) 
There is probably no book of the sixteenth century on the theory of 

the state more powerful, more characteristic, more influential in its 
day, and hence more valuable to a modern student, than the Vindiciae 
contra Tyrannos. Hitherto it has been inaccessible to many, however, 
because neither the original text nor any English translation has been 
republished since the seventh century. Mr. Laski here reprints an 
anonymous English translation from the London edition of 1689, the 
last of several in the seventeenth century. In some ways it is to be 
regretted that he has chosen to do this instead of giving us anewand 
more accurate translation, as this one is far from satisfactory in many 
places; but this defect is probably counterbalanced by the obvious 
advantage of having a Stuart translation of so important a work in 
any form. 

Mr. Laski’s introduction of sixty pages furnishes a most satisfactory 
commentary on the book and an admirable account of its place in the 
history of political thought. From this it becomes clear that the title 
of monarchomach, fastened in 1600 by William Barclay upon the author 
of this book and upon others of the same school of political thought, 
and indiscriminately accepted since that time, is really a misnomer. 
To an enemy like Barclay, who distinguished less clearly than they 
between monarchy and tyranny, these men appeared to be antagonis- 
tic to monarchy. They themselves would have repudiated such a 
title of reproach. They considered themselves tyrannomachi but no 
monarchomachi. The sixteenth century was not a period of anti- 
monarchical thought. 

C. H. McIuwarn. 

Harvard University. 
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Early Treatises on the Practice of the Justices of the Peace inthe Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. By B. H. Putnam. Oxford Studies in 
Social and Legai History, volume vii. (Oxford University Press, 
1924. Pp. ix, 424.) 

This is a notable volume in a notable series. The history of English 
law has suffered hitherto from a lack of knowledge of the beginnings 
of one of its most characteristic institutions, the Justices of the Peace. 
Our knowledge has extended little beyond the information given in the 
old treatises of Lambarde and Dalton. Miss Putnam has done a great 
service in giving us the first text of the important reading on the Jus- 
tices by Thomas Marowe, written in the reign of Henry VII and used 
a century later by Lambarde but strangely neglected in later times, 
together with another anonymous manual, hitherto unprinted, of the 
early fifteenth century. ‘These are edited with the most scrupulous 
care from a number of manuscripts, and prefaced by a book in which 
all the resources of exact scholarship are brought to bear upon the 
whole literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries regarding the 
justices; with the result that some previous conclusions must be modi- 
fied and the great importance of the justices of the peace at last better 
recognized by the historians of our law. Miss Putnam has rendered 
a service that is simply invaluable to all historians of England, whether 
legal, economic, social or constitutional. 

C. H. McIuwarn. 

Harvard University. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” said John Philpot Curran 
a century ago. Hard work and the old-fashioned virtues are the price 
of freedom according to President Coolidge in 1924. The Price of 
Freedom by Calvin Coolidge (Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. vi, 420) 
contains twenty-eight addresses delivered by Mr. Coolidge while Vice 
President, together with his college prize essay on the American Revolu- 
tion, and his veto as governor of Massachusetts of a bill seeking to 
legalize the sale of beer and wine. The book makes no partisan politi- 
cal appeal. It contains no campaign arguments on present issues, 
except those which, like the protective tariff, have their roots deep in 
the past. Political issues come and go. Problems of government 
arise, are settled and are forgotten, but political principles endure. 
The publishers rightly claim that these addresses give the President’s 
“conception of the basic principles of society and of the character 
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and significance of the American nation.” President Coolidge, in his 
early public career as a legislator and executive officer of Massachusetts, 
formulated and announced his social and political philosophy. His 
public utterances and acts have been consistent with this philosophy. 

“What are the sources then of that state of mind which supports 
civilization? There are but two sources, education and religion.” 
“Any power which is not used for the general welfare will in the end 
destroy itself.’’ ‘‘There are criticisms which are merited, and always 
have been and always will be; but the life of the nation is dependent 
not on criticism but on construction, not on tearing down but on 
building up, not on destroying but on preserving.” “It is never 
the part of wisdom to minimize the power of evil, but it is far less 
the part of wisdom to forget the power of good.” The performance 
of duty, the improvement of self, not for selfish reasons but as a duty 
to the community, are by this philosophy the essential test of free 
government, the support of civilization and the sole hope of progress 
and salvation. That is the price of freedom; freedom of country, 
of mind and of soul. 


The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang by William Francis Mannix (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company pp. lxxxii, 298) are now published, with an ex- 
planation of their real character written by Mr. Ralph D. Paine, a 
journalist and novelist, who knew Mr. Mannix intimately. Mr. 
Paine gives the life history of the journalistic ‘‘sport’’who developed 
into a master of literary forgery, and who wrote in an Hawaiian prison 
this book of memoirs of Li Hung Chang, which had about it so great 
verisimilitude as to deceive not only British and American publishers 
but sinologists and ‘old China hands.” Although suspicion was 
aroused by inaccuracies in the narrative within a few months of its 
first publication in America in 1913, and although in 1915 the surviving 
son of Li Hung Chang assured Dr. Tenney that his father had never 
kept a diary, the lack of any definitive statement and the ignorance 
of many students of China concerning the whole matter have main- 
tained the Memoirs in a quasi-authoritative position. Mr. Paine’s 
preface may not constitute proof positive that they are, in their entirety, 
a forgery, but it gives much evidence to put future readers on their 
guard. ‘The reviewer is able to correct his statement that Joseph T. 
Mannix, whom the author of the Memoirs spoke of as his brother, 
was an invention. Joseph Mannix lived in Minneapolis for many 
years, where for a time he was a reporter and later was state printer. 
He is still living and when last heard from was in Africa. 
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Teachers of constitutional law will be glad to know that a new edi- 
tion of Lawrence B. Evans’ Leading Cases on American Constitutional 
Law (Callaghan & Co., pp. 1382) is now available for use. The earlier 
edition of this volume was widely recognized as the most serviceable 
compilation of its type, but the present revision marks a notable 
improvement. It has nearly tripled the size of the book, which now 
contains 215 cases. On the older topics more cases are given and, in 
addition, various new topics are introduced. For example, the new 
edition includes illustrative cases on the war powers of the national 
government and on the treaty-making power. The editor has also 
expanded his notes considerably and greatly increased their useful- 
ness. Necessarily some of the cases have had to be abridged, but this 
has been very skilfully done. By way of compensation the editor has 
included the dissenting opinions in cases ‘‘where the court was closely 
divided and where the prevailing opinion has not commended itself 
unreservedly to the bar.”’ Allin all this new edition is well-proportioned, 
skilfully compiled, adequately annotated, a serviceable book from every 
point of view. 


Two recent books on sociology are The Scientific Study of Human 
Society by Franklin H. Giddings (University of North Carolina Press, 
pp. vi, 247) and Origins of Sociology by Albion H. Small, (University 
of Chicago Press, pp. vii, 351). Professor Giddings makes a plea for 
a scientific study of human society, not for the purpose of “tinkering” 
with the existing order of things but to get at the facts and explain 
the methods which should be employed for this purpose. Professor 
Small’s book is largely historical and attempts to show that there has 
been an evolution of the social sciences since 1800 and that sociology, 
one of the products of that evolution, is the first attempt to develop a 
social science upon the basis of the group conception as contrasted 
with the individualistic view of human life. Like Professor Giddings, 
the author argues for the need of scientific methods of studying the 
subject, in setting forth the conclusion that sociology is not “a con- 
catenated scheme of opinions about things in general” but “‘like any 
other procedure which is entitled to the rank of science, is the applica- 
tion of a distinctive method to a designated type of problem.” The 
University of Chicago Press has also published the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work (pp. vii, 652), in its fifty-first annual 
session at Toronto in July, 1924. Students of state and local govern- 
ment will find useful information in the papers and discussion devoted 
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to recent developments in the organization and operation of public 
welfare departments, the merit system in social work, the relation 
of a board of public welfare to the public and legislative oversight 
(pp. 539-572). Under the title Law and Morals (pp. 156), the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has published a series of lectures by Roscoe 
Pound, delivered at the University two years ago. 


Roads to Social Peace (The University of South Carolina Press, pp. 
133) contains the Weil Lectures on American Citizenship given by 
Professor E. A. Ross at the University of North Carolina in 1924. 
The five steps which Professor Ross regards as necessary to eliminate 
factions and a clash of interests in the United States are: (1) the 
avoidance of sectionalism; (2) the “quenching” of sectional strife; 
(3) the promotion of peace among nationalities; (4) the mitigation of 
class struggles; and (5) the allaying of the conflict between town and 
country. For the accomplishment of these various ends he sets up 
certain ideals for which we should aim. For example, he believes that 
sectionalism in the United States, both within the individual state 
and the nation as a whole, can be avoided by greater proportionality 
of representation in government, by proportional sharing in the bur- 
dens of government, by more careful consideration to the sectional 
bearing of legislation, and greater willingness on the part of the 
people of each section to listen to the qualified spokesmen for 
other sections. 


The 1925 Municipal Index (pp. 521) issued by the American City 
Magazine is a reference work which contains a large amount of material 
useful to students and teachers of municipal government, civic organi- 
zations, and city officials. The volume is divided into sixteen sec- 
tions dealing with such matters as administration, government, finance; 
city planning, housing, zoning, fire and police departments, parks, 
playgrounds, public health, public education, public utility ownership 
and regulation, street construction, traffic control, water supply, and 
national organizations serving municipalities. Each section in- 
cludes a brief discussion of the subject-matter by some leading authority, 
a bibliography, and illustrated advertisements of the leading dealers 
in standard equipment, supplies and services. The introductory 
articles in each section have been prepared by various organizations, 
and technical experts. The book should be in every reference 
library. 
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National Isolation an Illusion (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xii, 631), 
by Perry Belmont, covers somewhat more ground that the title indi- 
cates. In fact the book is largely a political history of the United States, 
supplemented by an account of recent events, and made more interest- 
ing by frequent references to the author’s experiences in politics and 
public life. Of especial importance are Mr. Belmont’s accounts of 
the electoral commission of 1877, the sessions of which he attended 
as secretary to Senator Bayard, and the material in the appendix deal- 
ing with the author’s fight for the publicity of campaign funds and his 
arguments in favor of giving members of the cabinet seats in Congress. 
The central theme is an attempt to prove that from the very beginning 
the interests of the United States have been closely bound up with 
those of Europe, and that the policy of the Democratic party from the 
time of Jefferson has been interdependence and not isolation. The 
usefulness of the book is somewhat reduced by the lack of systematic 
arrangement and the sudden transitions from one topic to another. 


Students of international relations will be interested in The Rocke- 
feller Foundation Annual Report, 1923 (pp. 365), a valuable summary 
of the international health activities of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
During 1923 the International Health Board, the China Medical Board 
and the Division of Medical Education supplied fellowship funds for 
636 individuals in 29 different countries; supported the interchanges, 
arranged by the League of Nations, for 54 health officers from 27 
nations; arranged international visits of one commission and 24 visiting 
professors; furnished emergency relief to institutions in 15 European 
countries; accepted an invitation from Brazil to participate in an attack 
upon yellow fever; shared in demonstrations of malaria control in 12 
American states, and conducted malaria surveys in 8 different coun- 
tries; as well as carrying on many other important activities. 


With the growing economic interdependence of the world, the con- 
dition of labor in one country affects it in another. When one govern- 
ment establishes high standards of labor protection, it is apt to be 
subject to unfair competition from a country with low standards. 
Consequently, the movement for labor legislation in its international 
aspects has been prompted as much by economic interest as by humani- 
tarianism, as Mr. G. A. Johnston tries to show in International Social 
Progress, The Work of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations (Macmillan, pp. 263). While the author traces the history 
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of this movement before the war, he spends most of his time on the 
existing labor organization, established by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of this organization is the manner 
in which it has improved labor conditions in such eastern, and indus- 
trially backward countries, as Japan, India, Persia and Siam. 


Races, Nations and Classes by Herbert A. Miller (Lippincott, pp. 
196) is a study in what the author calls “the psychology of domination 
and freedom.’”’ The book deals with many interesting themes but the 
historical generalizations are sometimes faulty. To say that Ontario 
was “originally French” but now contains “a majority of English” 
(p. 114) is to display a rather slim knowledge of what has transpired 
during the past two centuries along the northern border. And it is 
equally strange to read of the ‘“‘Arcadians’”’ (sic) whose exile has been 
made classic in Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


Nesta H. Webster in Secret Societies and Subversive Movements 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, pp. xiii, 419) attempts to prove that 
revolt against the established order both in the present and past has 
been fostered by secret societies such as Freemasonry and by such 
movements as theosophy, nationalism of an aggressive kind, now 
represented by Pan-Germanism, international finance and socialism. 
Back of all these societies and movements, in the opinion of Miss Web- 
ster, will be found the influence and the financial aid of the Semitic 
race. The book, however, is far from convincing, in spite of the dili- 
gence and energy which the author displays in presenting innumerable 
references to out-of-the-way sources of information. 


Three recent books on the land of the Muscovites are Magdeleine 
Marx’s Romance of New Russia (Seltzer, pp. 226) E. W. Hullinger’s 
Reforging of Russia (Dutton, pp. 402), and Recollections of Imperial 
Russia, by Meriel Buchanan (Doran, pp. 277). The first is the work 
of an emotionalist who, as she says, “discards the facts and figures” 
so that she may “truly reveal the heart, the soul of the country.” 
The dust-cover advertisement declares that the book reads “like a 
work of fiction’ —and it does. Mr. Hullinger was the United Press 
representative in Russia for a time. He was deported for telling too 
much. Now he tells the whole story without let or hindrance, and 
he does it in a most convincing way. Miss Buchanan, the daughter of 
the last British ambassador to the court of the Romanovs, describes 
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graphically the social life of Petrograd during the outgoing days of the 
old régime. 


Twelve Years at the German Court by Count Robert Zedlitz-Trut- 
schler (Doran, pp. 306) contains an intimate picture of life in Berlin 
and Potsdam during the years before the war. 


Preliminary History of the Armistice (pp. xii, 163) is a compilation 
of official documents, published by the German government in 1919 
in an effort to prove that Germany agreed to the armistice, subject 
to the stipulation that the definitive terms of peace should be based 
on the Fourteen Points and the other peace proposals of President 
Wilson,—translated into English for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


Count Harry Kessler in his Institute of Politics lectures, Germany 
and Europe (The Yale University Press, pp. vii, 150) has interpreted 
the thought of post-war liberal Germany. The most interesting chap- 
ter from the political standpoint—the book is essentially historical— 
is the last in which he traces the growth of the new German constitu- 
tion, the significance of the Economic Councils, party alignment in 
the Reichstag, the influence of “‘big business,” and the future of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy. 


Two recent publications by Macmillan are: The Continent of Europe 
by Lionel W. Lyde (pp. 456), a treatise on economic geography, but 
with much emphasis upon the character and resources of European 
political entities; and Czecho-Slovakia, by Dr. Josef Gruber (pp. 256), 
which discusses the economic resources, industries, finances and social 
problems of that country, each chapter by. a specialist. 


The Reformation in Poland: Some Social and Economic Aspects, 
by Paul Fox (Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 153) traces, with the aid of 
Polish sources, a very interesting chapter in the history of Protestantism 
which is all too little known to most Western scholars. 


Mr. Roland R. Foulke of the Philadelphia bar has written a small 
book on The Philosophy of Law (John C. Winston Company, pp. 102) 
in which the essential nature of law is explained in simple terms. De- 
fining the philosophy of law as a special branch of philosophy having 
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to do with the conduct of man in a community, the author proceeds 
to discuss human conduct and the internal and external factors deter- 
mining conduct, such as the forces of nature, custom, public opinion 
and political power; the meaning of law, its sources and end; and juris- 
prudence. The exposition centers around the assumption “that law, 
whatever it is, has something to do with human conduct, whatever 
other objects it may have to do with also.” For this reason the chief 
emphasis is given to an explanation of the operation of the external 
factors of political power and public opinion, as they determine human 
conduct. 


The Drama of the Law by Edward A. Parry (Scribner’s, pp. 320) 
recounts the story of many famous criminal trials. The author be- 
lieves that all these contestations can be classed as tragedies, melo- 
dramas, farces, and so on. It is from this point of view that he de- 
scribes them. 


Among the volumes which have already appeared in the new series 
of introductory texts, entitled The World’s Manuals, published by the 
Oxford University Press, is an Introduction to Modern Political Theory, 
by C. E. M. Joad (pp. 127). The greater part of this little volume is 
devoted to aspects and problems of socialist political theory, and the 
text is embellished with portraits of Marx, J. S. Mill, Kropotkin, 
and Lenin. 


President Arthur Twining Hadley, in The Conflict Between Liberty 
and Equality (Houghton Mifflin Company, pp. vi, 135), makes a plea 
for liberty which he defines as “the power to use intelligence as a de- 
termining factor in our conduct.”’ Delivered as the West Memorial 
Lectures at Stanford University, it is another contribution to the 
literature of pessimism in regard to the present state of the body politic, 
especially on its economic side. In The Faith of a Liberal (Scribners’, 
pp. 309) President Nicholas Murray Butler presents, from various 
points of view, the principles of liberalism as applied to current po- 
litical and social problems. 


John Locke’s Treatises of Civil Government has been reprinted in 


Everyman’s Library (Dutton, pp. 242) with an introduction by W. S. 
Carpenter. 
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Longmans, Green and Company have published the first of a three- 
volume series on Tudor Economic Documents (pp. xiii, 383) illustrating 
the economic and social history of Tudor England. The initial volume 
is edited by R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power and covers the agriculture 
and industry of the period. Students of local government will find con- 
siderable useful material in Section II on Towns and Guilds, in which 
appear reprints of numerous interesting documents such as the munici- 
pal regulation of hours and wages by the Common Council of London, 
1538; the act to remedy the decay of corporate towns, 1554; and an 
order of the Privy Council directed to the Lord Mayor of London in 
1590 to check the growth of the city because it ‘hath been over largelie 
increased to the decay of other townes, burroughes and villages within 
the Realme,” and ‘“‘also the infeccion of the plague.” 


Industrial Society in England towards the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury by Witt Bowden (Macmillan, pp. 343) presents a broad survey of 
the early industrial revolution. Emphasis is laid on the origins of 
our various modern industrial groups, disclosing a connection between 
the friendly societies of this era and the nineteenth century trade unions. 
There are some interesting explorations into the nature of Pitt’s Irish 
policy, and the author challenges the doctrine that the laissez-faire 
and free trade movement began with Adam Smith and the physiocrats. 
The factories began it, he contends. 


Philip Anthony Brown, a young and brilliant graduate of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, who was killed in battle during 1915, left a manuscript 
which has recently been edited by friends under the title of The French 
Revolution in English History (E. P. Dutton and Company, pp. xiv, 
232). Professor Gilbert Murray has written a short introduction. 
With a style that is fresh and readable the author traces the effect of 
the French Revolution on English thought, politics and literature, 
illustrating his points by frequent reference to the lives and work of 
many individuals including workingmen, poets and politicians. 


A translation of the first volume of Elie Halévy’s Histoire du Peuple 
Anglais has been published by Messrs. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
(pp. 576). The original has been most highly commended by English 
scholars for its enormous erudition and strict impartiality. 
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Pen portraits of various literary and political figures, including 
Stanley Baldwin, Lord Curzon, Bonar Law and H. G. Wells are in- 
cluded in A Gallery by Philip Guedalla (Putnam’s, pp. 249), a writer 
whose ability to delineate human traits in a brilliant way is well known 
to students of contemporary biography. As a curtain-raiser the volume 
contains a few landscape sketches—of Fez, Biarritz, and Mandalay. 
A volume of somewhat analogous character is Sisley Huddleston’s 
Those Europeans (Putnams, pp. 297). It deals, for the most part, 
with continental statesmen of today, including Masaryk, Caillaux, 
Millerand, and Mussolini. 


By the provisions of Lord Morley’s will he is to have no formal biog- 
raphy, hence John H. Morgan gives his Viscount Morley (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, pp. 215) the subtitle of “an appreciation and some 
reminiscences.” The book portrays a versatile man and does it in 
attractive style. 


In the second volume of These United States (Boni and Liveright, 
pp. 438) edited by Ernest Gruening, some twenty-six native sons and 
daughters set forth their ideas as to the distinguishing characteristics, 
peculiarities and accomplishments of their respective states. Although 
written in a somewhat light vein these sketches present a keen analysis 
of the social, political, and economic life of the various commonwealths. 
Brief word-pictures are given of present and past political leaders and 
considerable attention is paid to important party contests. The book 
is interesting from cover to cover and the reader leaves it with the 
impression that after all state lines do mean something and that our 
Union is one of forty-eight states, as well as a few great rival sections. 


Government of the United States, by Everett Kimball (Ginn, pp. 785) 
is substantially a condensation of the author’s two earlier volumes in 
the same field. The first half of the present volume maintains the 
excellent standard set in his earlier volume on the Federal government. 
In the latter half, only 20 pages are given to the legislature, out of 210 
pages on state constitutions and government, and only 28 pages to 
counties, townships and villages, and 134 pages to cities. In discussing 
the executive branch of state government, the legal position of the 
governor is clearly set out, but there is little suggestion of the political 
and administrative development in that office within recent years. 
Throughout the latter half of the book, the reader is constantly made 
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aware of the geographical locality in which the book had its origin. 
Nevertheless, the volume presents a helpful analysis of American 
government and one of the best presentations of the national govern- 
ment that has yet appeared. 


Milton Conover’s Working Manual of Original Sources in American 
Government (Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 135) is a very useful supplement 
to collegiate text-books. It provides a long series of problems with 
bibliographical aids—fifty assignments in all, each for a different 
student. 


The Citadel of Freedom, by Randolph Leigh (Putnam’s, pp. 234) 
is ‘‘a study of the constitution and its builders, and of the movement 
to destroy it.”” The story is told in “seven dynamic personalities” 
from Washington to Lincoln. Common Sense of the Constitution 
(Allyn and Bacon, pp. 145), by A. T. Southworth, is a serviceable little 
manual for school use. 


Frederic L. Paxson’s History of the American Frontier (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, pp. 298) is a synthesis of the various studies which 
have been made in this field during the past twenty-five years. It is 
the first complete history of the frontier which, as Professor Paxson 
avers, “is the most American thing in all America.’”’ The book is well 
proportioned and skilfully written. Recent American History, by L. 
B. Shippee (Macmillan, pp. 554), deals with the period since 1865. 
It lays emphasis on industrial and economic development, but does 
not neglect political phases, and describes America’s participation in 
the war. W. H. Cavanaugh’s Colonial Expansion (Badger, pp. 263) 
deals only with the Pilgrim settlement and its history. 


Archer B. Hulbert’s United States History (Doubleday, Page, pp. 
656) is intended as a text-book for the third and fourth year of a high 
school. Special features are the use of the topical method and the 
emphasis placed on the last fifty years. A novel departure is the 
inclusion of a “Who’s Who” in American history, covering about 
thirty pages. 


A handsome Life and Times of Our After-War President, by Joe Mit- 
chell Chapple (Chapple Publishing Company, pp. 386) contains a 
warm and extended eulogy of President Harding. 
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Waldo R. Browne’s Altgeld of Illinois (Huebsch, pp. 342) is a valua- 
ble contribution to the literature of Middle Western politics a genera- 
tion ago, of more than local interest. There is an interesting chapter 
on the “inner history” of the railroad strike of 1894 and the Altgeld- 
Cleveland controversy. 


The World Book Company has brought out a revised edition of 
David P. Barrows’ History of the Philippines (pp. 406). The new 
edition brings the story down to date and includes an additional chapter 
on the issue of Filipino independence. The United States and the 
Philippines, by D. R. Williams (Doubleday, Page & Company, pp. 
355) is primarily a survey of political and economic problems since 
1898. There is a longer discussion of the independence issue. 


The Ethics of Opium (Century Co., pp. 204) by Ellen N. LaMotte, 
the well-known antagonist of the drug evil, analyzes the documents 
of the colonial governments of the Far East to show that the use of 
opium has, in many places, been actually increasing instead of de- 
creasing in accordance with the purpose of the opium convention of 
1912. She believes that if the powers had the “will” to suppress the 
evil, the existing convention would be workable. 


The Oxford Press has recently published a monograph on Anglo- 


Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660-1677 by Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. 


A volume on Spiritual and Political Revolutions in Islam, by Felix 
Valyi (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, pp. 236) deals 
with recent events in Turkey, in Egypt, and in Asia Minor. 


A new edition of Charles J. Bullock’s Selected Readings in Public 
Finance has been issued by Messrs. Ginn & Company (pp. 982). This 
new edition, besides a revision of the earlier materials, contains a 
supplementary chapter dealing with the newer forms of federal taxation. 
The Economics of Taxation, by H. G. Brown (Holt, pp. 344), is a study 
of the principles underlying taxation and the incidence of taxation. 
Eugenio Rignano’s monograph on The Social Significance of the In- 
heritance Tax has been translated by W. J. Schultz (Knopf, pp. 128). 
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The National Industrial Conference Board has added to its studies 
on taxation a volume on The Tax Problem in West Virginia (pp. 234), 
and a brief general survey of Tax Burdens and Public Expenditures, 
the latter carrying previous studies down through the year 1923. 


In Making the Tariff, by Thomas W. Page (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, pp. 281) there is a full discussion of the methods whereby 
the schedules are prepared and revised, including a good chapter on 
‘““Tariff-Making by Executive Order.” 


The Harvard University Press has brought out a History of the 
United States Post Office to the Year 1829 by Wesley E. Rich (pp. 190). 
The author began a comprehensive study of the subject before the war, 
but interrupted his work to enter the army and died before the war 
came to an end. 


Following several special studies of scientific research agencies in 
California and Illinois, the National Research Council has published 
An Evaluation of the System of Central Financial Control of Research 
in State Governments, by Leonard D. White (pp. 134). This discusses 
central state control in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts, and the central control of research in the University of Chicago. 


The Republican county committee of New York has established a 
political research bureau, which has published a report on The Voting 
Machine (pp. 80), by David Zukerman, and also pamphlets on pro- 


posed amendments to the state constitution to authorize additional 
debt. 


A text-book on The Principles of Corporation Law, by W. W. Cook 
(pp. 815), has been published by the University of Michigan. This 
undertakes to present the general principles of the subject, with a few 
applications and references to more elaborate works and court deci- 
sions. The chapters on taxation and public service corporations will 
be of most interest to students of political science. 


The Russell Sage Foundation, which published a few years ago 
a digest of American Marriage Laws, (pp. 132), has recently issued 
two new studies in this field: Medical Certification for Marriage, by 
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Adaptability of Law. Adaptation of the law to changing economic conditions. 
William Draper Lewis. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Jan., 1925. 

Admiralty Law. Uniformity in the maritime law of the United States. I. 
‘Austin Tappan Wright. Will admiralty face the facts? B. S. M. Pa. Law 
Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Jurisdiction over foreigners in admiralty courts. Hobart Coffey. 
Calif. Law Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Alienist. The alienist in court. Joseph Collins. Harper’s. Feb., 1925. 

Arbitration. The United States arbitration law and its application. Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Trade and Commercial Law. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Mar. 

Authority. Probative force of authoritative law works. Borris M. Komar. 
Boston Univ. Law Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Canadian Statute Law. - Noteworthy changes in statute law. R. W. Shannon. 
Canadian Bar Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Case Law. Case law and the European codified law. Hans Sperl. Ill. 
Law Rev. Mar., 1925. 

Civil Procedure. The simplification of civil practice in New York. V. Jay 
Leo Rothschild. Columbia Law Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Common Law. Custom and the common law in Kent. WN. Neilson. Harvard 
Law Rev. Feb., 1925. ’ 

Conflict of Laws. American divorces in France and their validity in United 
States. Charles F. Beach. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Jan., 1925. 

. La société des nations et le développement du droit international 
privé. A. Weiss. Jour. Droit Int. Jan.—Feb., 1925. 

Criminal Law. The administration of criminal law in Flanders, chiefly in 
the fifteenth century. Malcolm Letts. Law Quar. Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Crime and punishment. Horace J. Bridges and Clarence Darrow. 
Century. Mar., 1925. 

Industrial Law. The place of industrial law in English jurisprudence. Sir 
Henry Slesser. Economica. Mar., 1925. 

Judicial Decision. Legislation and judicial decision. Rudolf Stammler. 
Mich. Law Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Judicial Process. Caveat emptor and the judicial process. John Barker 
Waite. Columbia Law Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Jury trial. Trial by jury an ineffective survival. Bruce G. Sebille. Am. 
Law Rev. Jan.—Feb., 1925. 

Law and Equity. The union of law and equity. Charles E. Clark. Colum- 
bia Law Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Legal Conceptions. Hohfeld on jurisprudence. H. J. Randall. Law Quar. 
Rev. Jan., 1925. 

. Attribution of physical qualities to legal relations. I. II. Albert 
Kocourek. Ill. Law Rev. Feb., Mar., 1925. 

Legal Ethics. Problems of professional ethics. III. IV. Henry Upson 
Sims. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Jan., Feb., 1925. 

Legal Fictions. Fictions in systems of law. J. F. Davison. China Law 
Rev. Oct., 1924. 
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Manchu Law. The legal system of the Manchu dynasty. K. Tung. China 
Law Rev. Oct., 1924. 

Philosophy of Law. Zur Theorie der Rechtskraft. Walter Henrich. Archiv 
Offent. Rechts. No. 3, 1924. 
Die Bedeutung der Rechtspsychologie fiir die moderne Rechtsfindung, 
Karl Haff. Vom Diirfen und Sollen und vom Wesen des Rechts. Hans Eich- 
ler. Archiv Rechts-u. Wirtschaftsphilosophie. Vol. 18, no. 2. 

Precedent. The authority of decided cases. P. B. Mignault. Canadian 
Bar Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Public Service. Organizing the bar for public service. Herbert Harley. 
Ore. Law Rev. Dec., 1924. 
The lawyer as an officer of the court. EH. W. Timberlake, Jr. Va. 
Law Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Reporting. The art of judicial reporting. Alden I. Rosbrook. Cornell Law 
Quar. Feb., 1925. 

Rights. The foundations of a theory of rights. Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Va. 
Law Register. Dec., 1924. 

Roman Law. Las acciones arbitrarias en el derecho romano. Julidn Carlén 
Hurtado. Rev. Gen. Legis. y Juris. Jan., 1925. 
Fundamental concepts of the Roman law. IV. Maz Radin. Calif. 
Law Rev. Jan., 1925. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books 


Arnouz, V., et Rome, A. Nouveau code des municipalités. Pp. 300. Paris: 
J. Rey. 

Claudon, R. Chemins de fer d’intérét local et autobus. Rapports du con- 
cédant, du concessionnaire et de l’état. Situation créeé par la guerre, les solu- 
tions 4 envisager. Pp. 252. Blois: grande imp. de Blois. 

Corti, Ugo. Il problema della finanza locale. Roma: Associazione Com- 
muni Italiani. 

Folsom, Joseph F., and others, eds. The municipalities of Essex county, 
New Jersey, 1666-1924. 4 vols. N. Y.: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 

Gardiner, A.G. John Benn and the progressive movement. London: Benn. 

Glasspool, Alfred John. The corporation of the city of London: its cere- 
monies and importance. Pp. 92. London: Effingham Wilson. 

Greenfield, Albert M. Zoning code for Baltimore Pp. xvii + 167. Balti- 
more: H. E. Houck & Co. 

Howard, William Travis. Public health administration and the natural 
history of disease in Baltimore, 1797-1920. Washington: Carnegie Institution. 

Lemoine, Henri. Manuel d’histoire de Paris. Paris: Albin Michel. 

Tait, James, ed. Taxation in Salford hundred, 1524-1802. Pp. xl + 188. 
Manchester: Chetham Society. 

Wright, Joseph. Selected readings in municipal problems. Pp. 979. Boston: 
Ginn. 
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Articles 


American City Government. Municipal government in the United States: 
some impressions. J. G. Gibbon. Nat. Mun. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Assessment. Advantages of standardized assessments. John A. Zangerle. 
Am. City. Feb., 1925. 

Baltic Cities. Cities of the Baltic. A. MacCallum Scott. Contemp. Rev. 
Jan., 1925. 

Business Regulation. How far may a municipal corporation go in regulating 
the conduct of a business? C. W. R., IJ. Va. Law Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Central Supervision. The relation of central to local government. Sir John 
Anderson. Jour. Pub. Admin. Jan., 1925. 
The Indiana scheme of central supervision of local expenditures. 
Philip Zoercher. Nat. Mun. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

City Manager. The city manager in the United States. J. G. Gibbon. Jour. 
Pub. Admin. Jan., 1925. 
Why Cincinnati voted for P. R. and acity manager. Henry Bentley. 
What one small city has done. Nestor Light. Nat. Mun. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

City Planning. City planning in Tennessee. Wassell Randolph. Tenn. 
Law Rev. Nov., 1924. 
The preservation of the integrity of the city plan. Hdward M. 
Bassett and Frank B. Williams. Nat. Mun. Rev. Mar., 1925. 
Zoning and platting supervision as fundamentals to city planning. 
Lawrence M, Orton. Am. City. Mar., 1925. 

Civic Education. The place of politics, civic education and science in city 
government. Charles E. Merriam. Am. City. Feb., 1925. 

County Government. Ex-delicto liability of counties in Iowa. Buell McCash. 
Ia. Law Bull. Nov., 1924. 
Historical background of the county in Iowa. Ivan L. Pollock. 
Ia. Jour. Hist. and Pol. Jan., 1925. 
County government in North Carolina. A. C. McIntosh. County 
government in the southwest. Harry A. Barth. Nat. Mun. Rev. Feb., 
Mar., 1925. 

English Counties. The dates of early county elections. J. J. Alexander. 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Housing. A new venture in housing. Clarence S. Stein. Am. City. Mar., 
1925. 

London. The rebuilding of London. £E. Beresford Chancellor. Fort. Rev. 
Jan., 1925. 


The growth of London. Arthur G. B. West. Edin. Rev. Jan. 
Public health services of London. O. E. Warburgh. Jour. Pub. 
Admin. Jan., 1925. 

Milwaukee. Milwaukee’s proposed service-at-cost franchise. W. 4H. 
Maltbie. Nat. Mun. Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Municipal Research. A substitute for the questionnaire. C. A. Crosser. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Mar., 1925. 

Oriental City Government. American influence on municipal government 
in the orient. Charles A. Beard. Nat. Mun. Rev. Jan., 1925. 
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Police. Woman’s place in the police department. Mary E. Hamilton. 
Am. City. Feb., 1925. 

Portland. Problem of government simplification in Portland, Oregon. C. 
C. Ludwig. Nat. Mun. Rev. Jan., 1925, 

Public and Private Functions. Distinction between governmental and pro- 
prietary functions of municipal corporations. Delmar W. Doddridge. Mich. 
Law Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Recreation. Recreation in small towns. Weaver Pangburn. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Mar., 1925. 

Smoke Abatement. Smoke abatement, sunlight and health. John B. C. 
Kershaw. Fort. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Street Railways. The rehabilitation of a street railway. J. A. Estey. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Suburbs. The pro and con of annexation of suburbs. Erwin N. Griswold. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Traffic Problem. Enforcement of traffic regulations through a police traffic 
bureau. Lewis W. McIntyre. Am. City. Feb., 1925. 

Handling traffic violations out of court. S. EZ. Rose. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Mar., 1925. 

Washington. Mirroring Washington. Clinton W. Gilbert. Current Hist. 
Mar., 1925. 

Water Supply. Water-supply statistics for municipalities of less than 5,000 
population. Am. City. Feb., 1925. 

Zoning. Objections to zoning considered. Thomas Adams. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Feb., 1925. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Books 


Abbott, Wilbur C. The new barbarians. Little, Brown & Co. 

Amendola, Giovanni. La democrazia. Milano: Ed. Corbaccio. 

André, Marius. Bolivar et la démocratie. Pp. 300. Paris: Editions Ex- 
celsior. 

Arnauld, Bouteloup, Jeanne. Le réle politique de Marie-Antoinette. Pp. 
377. Paris: Edouard Champion. 

Bilton, E. Taxation and currency. Pp. 112. London: Daniel. 

Bloch, Marc. Les rois thaumaturges. Etude sur le caractére surnaturel 
attribué 4 la puissance royale, particuliérement en France et en Angleterre. 
Pp. vii + 542. Paris: Istra. 

i Bodelsen, C. A. Studies of mid-Victorian imperialism. Knopf. 
: Bouglé, C. Le solidarisme. (Nouvelle éd.) Pp. 200. Paris: Giard. 

i Boz, Pelham H. Three master-builders and another: studies in modern 
revolutionary and liberal statesmanship. Pp. 396. London: Jarrolds. 

Chittick, V. L. O. Thomas Chandler Haliburton (‘‘Sam Slick’’): a study 
in provincial toryism. Pp. x + 695. Columbia Univ. Press. 

Cooke, Morris Llewellyn, ed. Giant power: large scale electrical develop- 
ment as a social factor. Pp. xii + 177. Ann. Am. Acad. Mar., 1925. 
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Dawson, Samuel Arthur. Freedom of the press. Columbia Univ. Press. 

Deslinitres, Lucien. Delivrons-nous du marxisme. Pp. xxi + 222. Paris: 
France éd. 

Donati, Donato. Stato e territorio. Pp. xv + 333. Rome: Athenaeum. 

Hadley, Arthur T. The conflict between liberty and equality. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Henderson, Fred. The case for socialism. Pp. 144. London: Ind. Labour 
Press. 

Hurd, Archibald. State socialism in practice. London: Philip Allan. 

Joad, C. E. M. Introduction to modern political theory. Pp. 127. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

Langshaw, Harold. Socialism and the historic function of liberalism. Pp. 
182. London: Palmer. 

Leroy, Maxime. Le socialisme du producteur. Henri de Saint-Simon. Pp. 
195. Paris: Riviére. 

MacLeod, William C. The origin of the state, reconsidered in the light of 
the data of aboriginal North America. Pp. 109. Philadelphia. 

Peck, Harvey W. Taxation and welfare. Pp. 276. Macmillan. 

Philip, André. Guild-socialisme et trade-unionisme. Quelques aspects 
nouveaux du mouvement ouvrier anglais. Pp. 420. Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires. : 

Rait, Robert S., ed. Memorials of Albert Venn Dicey: being chiefly letters 
and diaries. Pp. 304. London: Macmillan. 

Reminiscences written by Mr. Horace Walpole in 1788. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

Sanford, Hugh W. The business of life. 2 vols. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Seligman, Edwin R. A. The economic interpretation of history. (Second 
ed. rev.) Pp. ix + 166. Columbia Univ. Press. 

Shadwell, Arthur. The socialist movement. 2 vols. London: Philip Allan. 

Stamp, Sir Josiah. Studies in current problems in finance and government. 
Pp. vii + 342. London: King. 

Valyi, Feliz. Spiritual and political revolutions in Islam. London: Kegan 
Paul. 

Weber, Max. Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Soziologie und Sozial politik. Berlin: 
J. C. B. Mohr. 

Webster, Nesta H. Secret societies and subversive movements. Dutton. 


Articles 


Anglophobia. Uber Anglophilie und Anglophobie. Carl Brinkmann. Neue 
Rundschau. Nov., 1924. 

Bolshevism. Which democracy? G. M. Godden. Dublin Rev. Jan.—Mar. 
The international attack on British trade unionism. G. M. Godden. 
Fort. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Bolchevisme et colonies. Victor Augagneur. Rev. Mondiale. 
Mar. 1, 1925. 

Christianity. An outline of Christian anti-socialism. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Nine. Cent. Feb., 1925. 
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Church and State. The immunity of church property. Joseph Conrad Fehr, 
Current Hist. Mar., 1925. 

Civics Teaching. Method of teaching problems of democracy. LE. J. Dahl. 
Teaching civics on the unit basis. Annie EF. Cannon. Hist. Outlook. Jan. 

Communism. Europe and communism. John Bell. Fort Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Currency Question. British opinion on the gold standard. W. F. Layton. 
Monetary theory and monetary policy. James W. Angell. Quar. Jour. Econ. 
Feb., 1925. 


The gold standard. Round Table. Mar., 1925. 
The world’s gold. Josiah Edward Spurr. Foreign Affairs. Apr. 

Democracy. Higher education to safeguard democracy. Charles F. Thwing. 
Current Hist. Mar., 1925. 

Democracy and education. James R. Angell. Yale Rev. Apr. 

Eminent Domain. The right of eminent domain. D. S. Chen. China Law 
Rev. Oct., 1924, 

Grotius. Grotius and the study of law. C. Van Vollenhoven. The first 
edition of Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1625. Jesse S. Reeves. Am. Jour. 
Int. Law. Jan., 1925. 

Historical Method. These forty years. Charles M. Andrews. Am. Hist. 
Rev. Jan., 1925. 

Ibsen. Ibsen’s political and social ideas. Philip G. Neserius. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

Individual Rights. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der nordamerikanischen 
Erklirungen der Menschenrechte. Justus Hashagen. Zeitschrift gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft. No. 3/4, 1924. 

Negro Problem. Britain’s negro problem in Sierra Leone. W. E. Burghardt 
du Bois. Current Hist. Feb., 1925. 

Worlds of color. W. EZ. B. Du Bois. Foreign Affairs. Apr., 1925. 

Political Research. Reports of the second national conference on the science 
of politics. Arnold B. Hall and others. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb., 1925. 

The second national conference on the science of politics. Arnold 
Bennett Hall. Nat. Mun. Rev. Mar., 1925. 

Political Science. Dynamic politics and the new history. Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Monist. Jan., 1925. 

Political science in Great Britain and France. I. Great Britain. 
Harold J. Laski. Il. France. Maurice Caudel. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb. 

Self-Determination. Das Selbstbestimmungsrecht in der Geschichte. Maz 
Springer. Preuss. Jahrbiicher. Sept., 1924. 

Socialism. Jean Jaurés et la doctrine de |’évolution révolutionnaire. Henri 
Sée. La Grande Rev. Nov., 1924. 

Sozialismus, Kommunismus und Judentum. Kuno Waltemath. 
Zeitschrift gesamte Staatswissenschaft. No. 3/4, 1924. 
Socialism and banking. Herbert G. Williams. Nine. Cent. Feb. 

Third International. The tactics of the third international. Alexei Pil- 
enco. (Rev. Universelle) Liv. Age. Jan. 10, 1925. 

Women’s Rights. Women’s progress in 1924. Nancy M. Schoonmaker. 
Current Hist. Jan., 1925. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
United States Patent Office 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Census bureau. Decennial report on wealth, public debt and taxation, 1922: 
Assessed valuation and tax levies, 130 p.; Estimated national wealth, 34 p.; Public 
debt, 183 p.; Taxes collected, 157 p. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off. 1924. 
Electrical industries, 1922. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 

Civil service commission. Information concerning removals, reductions, sus- 
pensions, and furloughs. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 8 p. 

Congress. 68th Congress, 2d session, beginning Dec. 1, 1924, official Congres- 
sional directory. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 602 p. 

House of Representatives. Bankruptcy laws of the United States. . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 38 p. 

Proposed amendment to article V of Constitution of United States. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 24 p. 

Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives committee. 
Choice of President in event President and Vice President shall not have been 
elected and qualified and elimination of electoral messengers . . . hearings 
on H. R. 10268 and H. R. 11256. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 
39 p. 


Foreign affairs committee. Favoring membership of United States in 
Permanent Court of International Justice, report to accompany. H. R. 426; 
submitted by Mr. Burton. Feb. 24, 1925. 20 p. Hearings on H. R. 426, 91 p. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 

Immigration and naturalization commitiee. Hearings, Mar. 8, 1924, 
statement of Harry H. Laughlin; with appendixes including (1) text of immigra- 
tion act of 1924 and proclamation of the President in connection therewith, (2) 
report of Rome conference on emigration and immigration, and (3) other impor- 
tant studies and official reports on migration problems down to Nov. 19, 1924. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 1231-1437 p. 

Japanese exclusion, study of policy and law, by John B. 
Trevor; submitted to committee on immigration and naturalization. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 84 p. 

Proposed deportation of aliens, report, to accompany H. R. 


11796. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 32 p. 
Indian affairs commitiee. Investigation of administration of Indian 
affairs in Oklahoma. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 500 p. 


Judiciary committee. Hearing on H. J. Res. 301 (for creation of 
commission to prepare constitutional amendment providing for election and 
terms of President, Vice President, senators and representatives) rae 
statement of John L.Cable. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 13 p. 
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House of Representatives. Judiciary committee. Equal rights amendment to 
Constitution, hearing on H. J. Res. 75. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1925. 91 p. 


Proposed child labor amendments to Constitution of United 
States, hearings. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 311 p. 

Ways and means committee. Report to accompany H. R. 10650 to 
authorize settlement of indebtedness of Republic of Lithuania to United States. 
. . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 10p. 

Same .. . Poland. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 


10 p. 


To extend term of World War foreign debt commission, report 
to accompany H. R. 9804. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 2 p. 
Senate. American claims and German reparations, by Joseph Conrad Fehr. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 6p. 
——. Papers relating to adjustment of title to ownership of Isle of Pines. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 319 p. 
Protocol for pacific settlement of international disputes, as revised 
by drafting committee and presented to League of Nations and there approved on 
Oct. 2, 1924; presented by Mr. Borah. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1925. 8p. 


Finance committee. Tax-exempt securities: law articles, opinions, 
and letters in respect of power of Congress to tax income from state and municipal 
bonds, with table on tax-free v. taxable bonds. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1924. 69 p. 

Education bureau. Citizenship and government, reading course; by George 
F. Zook. (Reading course 24.) Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 6 p. 

Labor department. Naturalization bureau. Citizenship training of adult 
immigrants in United States, its status in relation to census of 1920, by Margaret 
D. Moore. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 29p. 

. Federal textbook on citizenship training; pt. 2, Our com- 
munity, lessons on community life for use in public schools by candidates for 
citizenship; by Lillian P. Clark. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 159 p. 
Woman’s bureau. State laws affecting working women, hours, mini- 
mum wage, home work; by Mrs. Mildred J. Gordon. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1924. 53 p. 

Library of Congress, Catalogue division. List of American doctoral disserta- 
tions printed in 1922; prepared by Mary Wilson MacNair. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1924. 238 p. 

Panama canal. Executive department. Treaties. Supplement 5 to Treaties 
and acts of Congress relating to Panama Canal (annotated 1921). Balboa 
Heights, 1924. 307-311 p. 

State department. American foreign service. . . . Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1924 (imprint incorrectly given as 1923). 35 p. 

Treaty and protocol between United States and Belgium, rights in 
East Africa; signed Brussels, Apr. 18, 1923 and Jan. 21, 1924; proclaimed Dec. 6, 
1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1925. 14 p. 

Treaty between United States and Esthonia, extradition. ... . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 6p. 
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Mized claims commission, United States and Germany. Brief on be- 
half of United States on question of diverse nationality (reprint). Washington 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 15 p. 


ALABAMA 


Department of education. School code of Alabama, compiled, annotated and 
indexed by James J. Mayfield, code commissioner, 1924. Montgomery, 1924. 
382 p. 

Secretary of state. Chapter 274, article 25, code of Alabama, 1923. Conditions 
upon which foreign corporations are permitted to do business in this state. 
Montgomery, 1924. 20p. 

Domestic corporation laws of Alabama (not including banking and 
insurance laws). Montgomery, 1924. 102 p. 


ARIZONA 


Secretary of state. Initiative and referendum publicity pamphlet,1924... . 
Containing a copy of all the proposed amendments to the constitution referred 
to the people by the legislature . . . together with the arguments filed favor- 
ing and opposing certain of said measures, compiled and issued by James J. Kerby, 
secretary of state. Phoenix, 1924. 16 p. 


CALIFORNIA 


Board of equalization. Revenue laws of the state of California in force on the 
first day of January, 1925 and citations from decisions of the Supreme and Appel- 
late courts affecting revenue laws. . . . Sacramento, 1924. 532 p. 

Commission of immigration and housing. State housing act of California 

effective August 17, 1923. Sacramento, 1924. 68 p. 

Department of education. Teaching the United States constitution and Ameri- 
can ideals. An analysis of the law and suggestions for meeting the requirements, 
by W.C. Wood. . . . 1924. 8p. (Bulletin, no. 4-a.) 

Highway commission. Needed state and national legislation for public land 
states. Address of Mr. Harvey M. Toy, chairman, California Highway Com- 
mission. . . . Sacramento, 1924. 10 p. 

Secretary of state. Amendments to constitution and proposed statutes with 
arguments respecting the same to be submitted to the electors of the state of Cali- 
fornia at the general election on Tuesday, November 4, 1924. . . . Sacra- 
mento, 1924. 32 p. 

Insurance department, San Francisco. Insurance laws of the state of Cali- 
fornia . . . annotated. . . . Sacramento, 1924. 377 p. 

University of California, Berkeley. The expansionist movement in Texas, 
1836-1850, by W. C. Binkley, 1925. 253 p. (University of California Publica- 
tions. History, v. 13.) 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado, Boulder. The financing of public higher education in 
Colorado, by D. C. Sowers, executive secretary, Bureau of business and govern- 
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ment research, University extension division. 1924. 97-199 p. (University of 
Colorado bulletin, v. 24, no. 9.) 


CONNECTICUT 


Taz commissioner. Taxation document no. 209, January 1924. 12p. no. 209. 
The powers and duties of boards of relief, by W. A. King. 


ILLINOIS 


Auditor’s office. Banking law, state of Illinois. Auditor’s edition. Spring- 
field, 1924. 14p. 

Secretary of state. Explanation and arguments on the proposed amendment 
to section 2, article 14 of the Constitution of the state of Illinois. . . . Spring- 
field, 1924. 6p. y 

University of Illinois, Urbana. Economic aspects of southern sectionalism, 
1840-1861, by Robert Royal Russell. Urbana, 1924. 325 p. (Thesis, Ph.D.) 


INDIANA 


Board of election commissioners. Election laws of Indiana. . . . Indian- 
apolis, 1924. 77 p. 

Board of tax commissioners. Inheritance tax law of Indiana in effect April 30, 
1913, amendments of 1915, 1917, 1919, and 1921, with tables of rates. 
Indianapolis, 1923. 16 p. 


IOWA 


General assembly. Code supervising committee. Code of Iowa, 1924. Con- 


taining all statutes of a general and permanent nature. . . . Des Moines, 
1924. 1955 p. 


File of code revision bills, containing the original code revision 
bills not disposed of by the fortieth General Assembly. . . . Des Moines, 
1923. Various paging. 


KANSAS 


Governor. Message of Governor Ben 8. Paulen to the legislature 
session of 1925. Topeka, 1925. 11 p. 


MARYLAND 

Secretary of state. Maryland manual, 1924. A compendium of legal, histori- 
cal and statistical information relating to the state of Maryland. . . . Balti- 
more, 1924. 411 p. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


General court. The State house, Boston, Massachusetts, by Ellen Mudge 
Burrill . . . eighth edition. . . . Boston, 1924. 166 p. 
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Governor. Address of His Excellency Alvan T. Fuller to the two branches of 
the legislature . . . January 8, 1925. Boston, 1925. 30 p. 

Secretary of the commonwealth. Cumulative index of the acts and resolves of 
Massachusetts, 1924. . . . Complete. . . . Boston, 1924. 107 p. 
Vital records of Rockport, Massachusetts, to the end of the year 1849. 
Salem, The Essex institute, 1924. 120 p. 
Vital records of Salem, Massachusetts, to the end of the year 1849. 
Volumes 3-4. Marriages. Salem, The Essex institute, 1924. 2 v. 


MICHIGAN 


Governor. Message of Governor Alex. J. Grossbeck to the fifty-third session, 
Michigan legislature of 1925. Lansing, 1925. 7 p. 


MINNESOTA 


Governor. Farewell message of Governor J. A. O. Preus. . . . St. Paul, 
1925. 12 p. 


Inaugural message of Governor Theodore Christianson. . . 
St. Paul, 1925. 16 p. 

Children’s bureau. A compilation of the laws of Minnesota relating to chil- 
dren. St. Paul, 1923. 224 p. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Bureau for research in government. 
Publication no. 4. Calendar of Minnesota government, 1925, compiled by Esther 
Crandall, secretary, Bureau for research in government. 1924. 62 p. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Department of education. School laws of the state of Mississippi enacted by 
the legislature, 1924. . . . Jackson, 1924. 128 p. 


MISSOURI 


Constitutional convention, 1922. The record of the proceedings of the Missouri 
Constitutional convention, year 1922, on the proposed amendment providing for 


old age pensions. . . . Kansas City, 1924. 56 p. 
MONTANA 
Governor. Message of Governor John E. Erickson. . . . Helena, 1925. 
18 p. 
NEBRASKA 


Governor. Message of Governor Charles W. Bryan. . . . Lincoln, 1925. 
22 p. 

Department of public instruction. Digest teachers certification law. Rules 
and regulations governing examinations and certification. . . . Lincoln, 
1924. 46 p. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Governor. Budget message of George S. Silzer, governor of New Jersey. 
Trenton, 1925. 258 p. 

Second annual message of Hon. George S. Silzer, governor of New 

Jersey. . . . Trenton, 1925. 43 p. 

Historical society. Committee on colonial documents. Documents relating 
to the colonial history of the state of New Jersey, first series, vol. 32. Calendar 
of New Jersey wills, administrations, etc. Volume 3, 1751-1760. . . . Somer- 
ville, 1924. 469 p. 


NEW MEXICO 


Governor. Message of Hon. A. T. Hannett, governor of New Mexico. 
Santa Fe, 1925. 8 p. 

Secretary of state. The New Mexico blue book or state official register, 1923-24. 
- - . Santa Fe, 1924. 64, 105 p. 


NEW YORK 


Governor. The Governor’s message to the Legislature, January 7, 1925. 
Albany, 1925. 58 p. 

Department of state police. State troopers. Digest of penal law and criminal 
procedure. . . . Third edition. Albany, 1924. 101 p. 

Legislature. Clerk’s manual of rules, forms and laws for the regulation 
of business in the senate and assembly of the state of New York. . . . Albany, 
1925. 19 p. 

Legislature. Joint committee on the exploitation of immigrants. Report of. 
Albany, 1924. 166 p. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor. Inaugural address of Governor Angus W. McLean. Raleigh, 1925. 
12 p. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Research in progress, July 1923- 
July 1924. University of North Carolina record, no. 212, July, 1924. 114p. 
Know your own state, North Carolina. A program for women’s 
clubs, by 8. H. Hobbs, Jr. University of North Carolina extension bulletin, 
v. 4, no. 11, March 1, 1925. 56 p. 

Roads to social peace by Edward Alsworth Ross. Chapel 
Hill, 1924. 133p. (The Weil lectures, 1924.) 

The scientific study of human society, by Franklin Giddings. Chapel 
Hill, 1924. 247 p. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Governor. Inaugural address of A. G. Sorlie, governor of North Dakota. 
Bismarck, 1925. 13 p. 
Message to the Legislature by R. A. Nestos, governor. . . . Bismarck, 
1925. 20p. 
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OHIO 


Secretary of state. The election laws of the state of Ohio, the citizenship and 
naturalization laws of the United States, the corrupt practices act of the state of 
Ohio. . . . Springfield, 1924. 439 p. 


OKLAHOMA 


Governor. Message of the governor, M. E. Trapp. . . . Oklahoma City, 
1925. 57 p. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. University of Oklahoma bulletin, new series 
no. 297, November 1, 1924. 204p. . . . Some problems in Oklahoma finance, 
by F. F. Blachly andM. E.Oatman. (Studies in government and administration 
no. 4, Oklahoma Bureau of municipal research.) 


OREGON 


Governor. Message of Walter M. Pierce, governor. . . . Salem, 1925. 
29 p. 

Secretary of state. Proposed constitutional amendments and measures (with 
arguments) to be submitted. . . . November 4, 1924. . Salem, 
1924. 32p. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


General assembly. Legislative directory, session of 1925. . . . Harrisburg, 
1924. 152 p. 


Governor. Address of Governor Gifford Pinchot to the General assembly of 
Pennsylvania. . . . Harrisburg, 1925. 44p. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Governor. Inaugural message of Aram J. Pothier. . . . Providence, 1925. 
43 p. 


TEXAS 


University of Texas. Bulletin no. 2344: The controversy between the United 
States and the allied governments respecting neutral rights and commerce during 
the period of American neutrality, 1914-1917, by M. W. Graham, Jr. 1924. 192p. 

University of Texas. Bulletin no. 2429: Independence of the Philippines. 
The Interscholastic league division, Bureau of extension. 1924. 80 p. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Governor. Code of laws, St. Thomas and St. John. Amendment no. 4. 
(Dated July 10, 1924.) St. Thomas, 1924. 2p. 
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WASHINGTON 


Governor. First message of Governor Roland H. Hartley to the state legis- 
lature, nineteenth session, 1925. Olympia, 1925. 13 p. 
Fourth message of Governor Louis F. Hart to the state legislature, 
nineteenth session, 1925. Olympia, 1925. 16 p. 

Secretary of state. General election laws, including the laws of the state relat- 
ing to absent voters. . . . Olympia, 1924. 116 p. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Governor. Second biennial message of Governor Ephraim F. Morgan. . . . 
Charleston, 1925. 71 p. 

West Virginia legislative hand book and manual and official register, 1924. 
- + « Charleston, 1924. 1148 p. 


WISCONSIN 


Governor. Message of Governor John J. Blaine. . . . Madison, 1925. 
14 p. 

Civil service commission. Wisconsin civil service law, rules, regulations. 
Madison, 1924. 74p. 

Revisor of statutes. Wisconsin town laws, 1923, withforms. . . . Madison, 
1923. Various paging. 

University of Wisconsin. Municipal information bureau. Information report 
no. 40, September 1924. Salaries of village officials in Wisconsin, 1924, compiled 
by G. D. West. 11 p. mimeographed. 


FOREIGN 
BESSARABIA 


Minister of industries and statistics. Dictionarul statistical Basarabiei. 
- « « Chisinau, 1923. 687 p. 


CHINA 


Commission on extra-territoriality. Constitution of the Republic of China. 
English translation with Chinese text. Peking, 1924. 34 (16) p. 


COSTA RICA 


Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. Fallo arbitral del Chief Justice de los 
Estados Unidos de America sobre las reclamacione del Royal Bank of Canada 
y de John M. Amory & Son. San Jose: Imprenta Nacional, 1924. 64 p. 


CUBA 


Delegation to the League of Nations. La cuarta asamblea de la liga de las 
naciones, por Cosme de la Torrienté, Presidente de la delegacién de Cuba 
- Habana, 1924. 173 p. 
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Secretaria de Estado. Documentos diplomaticos; Copia de la correspondencia 
cambiada entre la legacién de su magestad Britanica en la Habana y la Secretaria 
de Estado de reptblica relativo al trato de los immigrantes Jamaiquinos. 
Habana, 1924. 66 p. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Office de Statistique. Les élections & l’assemblée nationale en . . . 1920, 
et les élections communales en Bohéme, Moravie et Silésie en Juin 1919. 
Prague, 1922. 170 p. Tabls. 


GERMANY 


Foreign office. Amtliche urkunden zur vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes 
1918 auf grund der akten der reichskanzléi, des auswirtigen amt und vom reichs- 
ministerium des innern. Zweite, vermehrte auflage. Berlin, 1924. 290 p. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Committee of imperial defence, Historical section. History of the Great War; 
based on official documents. The campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918—V. 
Il. London: H. M. 8. O., 1924. 581 p. 

Foreign office. Handbook of commercial treaties between Great Britain and 
foreign powers. Ed. 3. Lond.: H. M. 8. O., 1924. 968 p. 

Minutes of the London conference on reparations, August 1922. 
London: H. M. 8. O., 1924. 111 p. Cmd. 2258. 

. Proceedings of the London reparations conference, July and August 
1924. Lond.: H. M.S. O., 1924. 361 p. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom and Germany respecting 
clearing office and mixed arbitral tribunal procedure. Signed at London, Sept. 
13, 1924. Lond.: H. M.S. O., 1925. 10 p. Cmd. 2305. Tr. Ser. no. 3, 1925. 
Protocol on arbitration clauses. Signed at Geneva, Sept. 24, 1923. 
(British ratification deposited Sept. 27, 1924.) Lond.: H. M. 8. O., 1925. 9 p. 
Cmd. 2372. Tr. Ser. no. 4, 1925. 

Protocol amending par. 13, Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles of June 28, 1919. Signed at Paris Nov. 22, 1924. Lond.: H. M. 8. O., 
1925. 4p. Cmd. 2373. Tr. Ser. no. 5, 1925. 

The covenant of the League of Nations, embodying an amendment of 
art. 6, in force from August 13, 1924, and amendments of Arts. 12, 13, and 15, in 
force from Sept. 26, 1924. Lond.: H. M. 8. O., 1924. 12 p. Cmd. 2300. Tr. 
Ser. no. 37 (1924). 

Agreements concluded between (1) The allied governments and the 
German government concerning the agreement of August 9, 1924, between the 
German government and the reparations commission; (2) The allied governments 
and the German government to carry out the Experts’ plan of April 9, 1924; (3) 
The inter-allied agreement to carry out the Experts’ plan of April 9, 1924; and (4) 
The agreement between the governments represented on the reparation commis- 
sion to modify annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles. Signed at 
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London, August 30, 1924. Lond.: H. M. S. O., 1924. 39 p. Cmd. 2259. Tr. 
Ser. no. 36, (1924). 
Protocol recording the arrangements for reparation payments by 
Bulgaria. Signed at Sofia, March 21, 1923. Lond.: H. M. 8S. O., 1925. 8 p. 
Cmd. 2303. Tr. Ser. no. 1 (1925). 

George V. His majesty’s most gracious speech to both houses of parliament, 
delivered on Tuesday, Dec. 9, 1924. Lond.: H. M.S. 0., 1924. 4p. 

Home department. Commission on employment of policewomen. Minutes of 
evidence taken before the departmental commission. Lond.: H.M.8.0O. 1924. 
88 p. 


Registrar-general. Census of England and Wales, 1921. Index of 
names of places. Lond.: H. M. 8. O., 1924. 584 p. 

Royal commission on historical monuments (England). An inventory 
of the historical monuments in London, vol. 1. Westminster Abbey. Lond.: 
H. M. 8S. O., 1924. 142 p., 220 plates. 


IRELAND 


Saorsla’t Eireann. List of measures enacted by the Oireachtas from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1924, to 3lst December, 1924. 1925. 4p. 


MEXICO 


Secretaria de gobernacién. Compilacién de leyes federales, del distrito y 
territorios y documentos de orden administrativo, 1910-1911. Mexico, 1924. 
333-632 p. (In Boletin, vol. 4, no. 22). 


SERVIA 


Minister of foreign affairs. Documents about the frontier between Albania 
and the Saint Naoum monastery. 1924. 71 p. (Trans. document in Servian 
language.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Committee on intellectual coéperation. Index bibliographicus. Repertoire 
international des sources de bibliographie courante. (Periodiques et institu- 
tions.) Publié sous la direction de Marcel Godet. . . . Genéve, 1925. 233 p. 

Permanent court of international justice. Resolutions relating to the pacific 
settlement of international disputes; adopted by the Fifth assembly of the League 
of Nations. Geneva, 1924. 6p. Text in French and English. 

Recueil des arréts. No. 2: Affaire des concessions Mavrommatis in 
Palestine. . . . 1924. 93p. French and English text. 

Permanent court of international justice. Recueil des arréts. No. 3: Treaty 

of Neuilly. Art. 179, annex, Par. 4. (Interpretation.) 1924. 11 p. 
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